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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


BY EDWARD 


CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST CHRISTIAN ENGLISH. 
HE beginning of real English settle- 
T ment in Britain, as distinguished 
from mere plundering, is fixed to the 
year A. D. 449.+ It was about one hundred 
and fifty years later, namely in the year 597, 
that the conversion of our forefathers to 
Christianity began. And settlement and 
conversion both began in the same part of 
Britain, namely in the land of Kent in the 
southeastern corner of the island. That is 
the part of the isle of Britain which is near- 
est to the mainland of Europe, and which has 
always had most to do with the mainland of 
Europe. Before the English settlement 
began, before the Roman occupation began, 
Czesar put on record that the Britons of Kent, 
as being nearer to Gaul, were more civilized 
than the rest of the Britons. Andthis was no 
doubt just as true of the English who suc- 
ceeded them. We haveseenthat the English 
of Kent had intercourse enough with their 
neighbors beyond sea for the Kentish king 
to have a Christian wife from Gaul. This 
fact suggests a great many thoughts. We 
first of all wonder that neither the Christain 
Britons who were left in Britain, nor the 
Bishop and other Christians from Gaul, who 
came in the Queen’s train, did any thing 
whatever for the conversion of the English. 
Most likely they never tried ; the Britons, we 
know, never tried. They were not likely to 


* Special Course forC L. S. C. Graduates. 
+ For the distinctive character of the events marking 
this year, see ‘‘ Outline History of England,’’ page 43. 
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try with a people whom they knew only as de- 
stroying invaders. What the Queen and her 
Bishop may have said to King Athelberht 
we cannot say, but it is certain that he 
showed no mind to listen to Christain teach- 
ing till it was brought to him by Augustine 
straight from Gregory, the Bishop of Rome. 
It is in that word Rome that the key 
lies. For the Britons and their religion no- 
body among the English cared. Nor were 
men likely to give up the gods of their 
fathers to please the Queen or any of her fol- 
lowers. It was another thing when men 
came straight from Rome with no object but 
to teach our fathers what they told them was 
a better way than their own. Such men did 
seem worth listening to. Though the Roman 
Emperors now lived far away at Constanti- 
nople and kept very little dominion in the 
Western lands, yet Rome was still the head 
of the West, to which men everywhere looked 
up. Intruth it might be said to have in 
some sort become more truly the head of the 
West ; for the Bishops of Rome had begun in 
some things totake the place of the Emperors. 
The English were now being brought under 
somewhat of the sameinfiuences under which 
the other Teutonic nations had been brought 
long before. Only thistimethe influences were 
purely moral, not at all military or political. 
There was no thought of the English becom- 
ing either the subjects or the enemies of the 
Roman Empire. They became the willing 
disciples of the Roman Church. 
The English Church now founded was 
more distinctly than any other Church in 
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Europe, the child, or the colony, or whatever 
we pleage to call it, of the Roman Church. 
In the other Western lands, the first conver- 
sion of the Roman inhabitants of Gaul or any 
other provinces—that is, its Gaulic inhabi- 
tants who had learned to call themselves 
Romans—was simply part of the general con- 
version of the Empire. The second conver- 
sion, that of the German settlers or invaders, 
was simply part of their general entry into 
theRomanworld. They accepted the religion 
of Rome as they accepted the language of 
Rome. And this acceptance did not neces- 
sarily imply any immediate relation with 
Rome itself, with the city or church of Rome. 
But the English received the religion gf 
Rome straight from Rome itself, by the 
teaching of men sent directly by the 
Roman Bishop. And it was only our 
religion that we took from Rome. We 
did not change our language or our cus- 
toms in the way that the other nations did. 
And this, if it brought us in some ways 
nearer to Rome than the other Christian 
nations of the West, in other ways made us 
more apart from Rome. We were a world of 
our own, and were sometimes called so. In 
after times, when there was but one King of 
the English, he decided to be Emperor in his 
own world as the Roman Emperor was in his 
Roman world. And in the like sort, the chief 
bishop of the English was sometimes spoken 
of as pope of his own English world like the 
Bishop of Rome in the Roman world. We 
were, so to speak, a free colony of the Roman 
Church, not asubject province. And so, in 
after times, when the Roman Bishops claimed 
powers which they had not claimed in early 
times, and used them in a way that was often 
grievous to the English nation, our parting 
from the Roman Church was more like a 
colony claiming its independence than like 
the revolt of a subject land. 

There is no story more familiar than that 
which tells how Pope Gregory was first led to 
think of the conversion ofthe English by the 
sight of some young English slaves in the 
market-place at Rome. This story teaches 
us many things. Among them it sets before 
us the universal practice of slavery. Chris- 
tianity gradually overthrewslavery, but very 
gradually. And, so far as direct influence 
went, much more was done by teaching that 
it was a good work to set the slave free than 
by any direct protest against slavery itself. 
Mark too that the slavery of which we speak, 


like slavery in general in old times, was 
slavery in its worst form—the bondage of men 
who are naturally as good as their masters. 
It is even possible that the young slaves whom 
Gregory saw may have been sold by their 
parents. And Gregory is not at all stirred 
against slavery as such ; he simply is moved 
by the youth and beauty of these particular 
slaves, and by their heathencondition. And 
the action which it stirs him up to is to try to 
bring about the conversion of the land from 
which they came. That he did nothing for 
the immediate country of these slaves is not 
very wonderful. For the boys came from 
Deira in the north, the modern Yorkshire, 
and it was natural for Gregory to begin his 
work in the parts nearest the mainland, that 
is, in Kent. 

Gregory was not yet Pope when he first 
thought of the conversion of the English, and 
his first wish was to go to Britain himself. It 
might have been better if he had done so, 
for he was clearly a man better suited for the 
work than Augustine whom he afterward sent. 
Gregory knew much better than Augustine 
how to adapt himself to new men and new 
circumstances. Hetold Augustine that there 
was no need in a new land to follow Roman 
usages in every thing. He should set up 
such usages as suited the case of those with 
whom he had to deal. He should be gentle 
and wary with the heathen English, and he 
should make friends with the Britons who 
still kept up Christianity in their own part 
of the island. Inthislast matter, Augustine 
wholly failed. The Roman and the British 
Christians did not agree in every point of 
usage; neither side would give in to the 
other ; so, as long as any Britons kept their 
independence, the British Church remained 
quite distinct from the English. We may be 
sure that Gregory would have known how to 
manage things better. Yet we should be 
thankful to Augustine and his followers for 
what they did. They did not convert the 
whole English people ; but they set the work 
going, and others, both Romans and men of 
other nations, followed. It was not from Rome 
that all the English were converted. The 
West-Saxons, whose head city was Winches- 
ter, were converted by a separate mission 
from Gaul.* This, however, was Roman in 


*Christianity had spread beyond the Alps as early as the 
second century: The first Gallic Church was built at 
Lugdunum,(now Lyons, in France), through the instru- 
mentality of some priests from Smyrna, who acted under 
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a sense, though not directly from Rome. 
But in northern England, though the Romans 
began the work, more was actually done by 
the neighboring people of the Scots. There 
were the men of Irelandand northern Britain, 
who had kept up Christianity as well as the 
Britons farther south. Their usages also 
were not in all things the same as those of 
the Romans. There were, therefore, disputes 
for a while between the followers of the 
Roman usages and the followers of the Scots. 
In the end the whole English people accepted 
the Roman usages. It is quite true to say 
that in the conversion of England, the Roman 
planted and the Scot watered, but the Briton 
did nothing. 

On the whole, the way in which the En- 
glish were converted was honorable to all con- 
cerned. There was no compulsion, such as 
there was afterward when the Scandinavian 
nations were converted. In all these cases, 
whether there was compulsion or not, the 
process of conversion was the opposite to that 
by which the Empire was converted. Then, 
the movement began from below; Chris- 
tianity had been preached nearly three hun- 
dred years before there was a Christian Em- 
peror. Among the Teutonic nations the 
king was commonly converted first and the 
people followed. And in England they fol- 
lowed quietly. The two kings whose con- 
version we know most about, Athelberht of 
Kent, and Edwin of Deira, were neither of 
them hasty in accepting the new teaching 
themselves nor did they at all force it on 
others. They show every sign of being sin- 
cere converts. At the same time they could 
not help seeing that it would be a great lift to 
themselves and their people to profess the 
same religion as the rest of Western Europe, 
and so to be received on equal terms by 
other nations. All England was not con- 
verted at once. In some cases a Christian 
king was followed -by a heathen son, and 
then things fell back. In other cases there 
were wars between a Christian anda heathen 
king. Butof forced conversion, strictly so 
called, we hear little or nothing. Gradually, 
in somewhat more than a hundred years, all 
the English kingdoms became Christian. 
Oddly enough, the two that remained heathen 
longest, were two of those which were 


their leader, Pothinus, adisciple of St. Polycarp, who in 
his youth had heard the Apostle John. The church at 
Lugdunum sent missionaries throughout all Gaul. 
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nearest to the mainland of Europe, Sussex 
and the Isle of Wight. 

Now what were the effects of the conver- 
sion of our forefathers to this new religion? 
We must distinguish between immediate and 
gradual effects, and also between changes 
which were involved in the very notion of 
conversion and changes which were merely 
likely to follow upon it. Ina gradual and 
indirect way Christianity has leavened the 
whole European world. It is no boasting to 
say so ; we have only to compare the world 
that we live in, with all its many and grievous 
faults, with the world before Christianity 
was preached. It may even be that the real 
influence of Christianity is greater now than 
it was when there was more open profession 
of it. But this does not touch our imme- 
diate question. Were our forefathers morally 
better for their conversion? I think we may 
fairly say that they were. In some cases we 
could hardly venture to say so. The En- 
glish seem really to have been better, and the 
Goths too; one can hardly say that the 
Franks in Gaul were. At any'rate their kings 
and great men at this time—they mended a 
good deal afterward—were very much worse 
than the better kind of heathens. Our kings 
and eldermen, even the average of them, were 
assuredly not so bad. We cannot expect 
that a whole people should become a people 
of saints, least of allina time when law was. 
weak and violence hard to put down. Chris- 
tianity assuredly did not, in England or any- 
where else, put an end toall evil. But it did 
much direct good. Many men lived accord- 
ing to their profession, and the people, as a 
people, improved in many ways. For in- 
stance, here as everywhere else, Christianity 
put an end to the practice of killing or ex- 
posing children. And though itin no way 
put an end to war, it certainly caused war to 
be carried onin a less destructive way. Much 
of the land that became England was con- 
quered after the English became Christian. 
In those lands, in the west of England, the 
Britons were no longer slain or driven out; 
they lived on as subjects of the English 
king. We see this in acurious way. In all 
the old Teutonic laws the life of every man 
and the oath of every man had a certain 
value ; but the value differed according to his 
tank. Thus the oath of one cor/ was as 
good as that of several ceor/as and the price 
of his blood was also higher. Now in the 
laws of Ine King of the West-Saxons early in 
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the eighth century, we see his British or 
Welsh subjects living under the protection 
of thelaw. Their lives and their oaths have 
their value ; but they are worth less than the 
life and the oath of an Englishman of the 
same degree. 

In the wide view of general history the 
great immediate effect of the conversion of 
the English was their admission into the 
general European and Christian world. We 
may say that we were the first Teutonic na- 
tion that was so admitted. That is, the first 
Teutonic nation, living apart in its own land 
and keeping its own language and customs. 
Up to this time all who had become Chris- 
tians had, more or less fully, become Ro- 
mans. They had at least learned to speak 
some form of Latin. They had become more 
or less mingled with Roman subjects and 
neighbors. But we still lived in our island, 
living our old life, so far as it was not modi- 
fied by the new religion. We began to have 
far more dealings with other lands. Strangers 
came to us ; for the new religion was neces- 
sarily preached by strangers. And our peo- 


ple visited other lands, specially in the way 
of pilgrimages to Rome. 


In this way we 
learned much from other nations. We 
learned many arts hitherto unknown. For 
instance, we needed to build churches ; and 
we learned to build them, as was said, in the 
Roman manner, that is, as they were built 
on the mainland. And men in England, the 
clergy necessarily and often others as well, 
learned Latin and read Latin books, both those 
of church writers and those of the famous old 
heathens. And as men learned to write 
Latin, they learned also to write their own 
tongue. This is the greatest intellectual ad- 
vance in the history of any nation, when it 
begins to write its own tongue. But one 
great mistake was made. The English were 
the first converts in Western Christendom 
who knew no Latin. Everywhere else Latin 
was the natural tongue of divine worship, 
because it was the common speech of the 
people. That common speech had begun to 
differ a good deal from the written Latin, but 
it had not got to differ so far as to make any- 
body think of writing in the common speech. 
But when a nation of quite another tongue 
was converted, the obvious thing was to use 
their own tongue in the public worship of 
God. As it was natural to pray in Latin at 
Rome, and in Greek at Constantinople, it was 
equally natural to pray in English at Can- 
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terbury. But unluckily this was not 
thought of. The missionaries, Roman and 
Frankish, were used to Latin service only, 
and they went on with Latin service in Eng- 
land. As often happens, men in after time 
tried to defend the practice by arguments ; but 
this was the way in which it came about. 

Thus another language was for some pur- 
poses set up in England alongside of our 
own. English remained the popular speech; 
but now learning had comein, and Latin 
came in as the language of learning. It was 
the universal language of learning, of re- 
ligion, and of government throughout West- 
ern Europe. Among our own people Latin 
began to be used alongside of English in all 
public documents, or rather Latin and En- 
glish began to be used together. For the 
introduction of Latin gave a great start to the 
writing of English. It naturally followed 
from the circumstances of our conversion that 
learning became the special, though not the 
exclusive, possession of the clergy. A monk 
or priest who knew no Latin was clearly 
unfit for his place. And writing, it should 
be remembered, was then almost as much the 
business of a particular class as printing is 
now. Many a man could read, who could 
not write,—a thing sometimes forgotten. 

When there were thus two languages in 
use side by side, it could hardly fail but that 
one was affected by the other. The one to 
be so affected was of course the English. We 
had taken in a few Latin words even before 
our conversion ; we naturally took in more 
after it. These were chiefly ecclesiastical 
words and names of other things for which 
we had no English names. The stage of 
taking in foreign words where they were not 
wanted, where we had English words which 
would do just as well, did not begin till ages 
later. And even of the ecclesiastical words 
we translated very many. Take one for an 
example ; where we now use the Latin word 
resurrection, our forefathers said again rising. 
But names of quite new offices could not well 
be translated. Wecould not help speaking 
of bishop, priest ( presbyter—elder) monk, by 
their Latin names. But in taking in these 
names we changed their forms so that they 
looked and sounded almost like English 
words. 

The last word, monk, suggests some 
thoughts. Wherever Christianity spread in 
those days, the monastic system spread with 
it. That is, there were companies of men 















and of women who went out of the world to 
save their own souls by devoting themselves 
to the special worship of God. That is the 
first notion of a monk. But in its practical 
working, the monastic system changed a 
good deal from that standard, both for good 
and for evil. A body of good monks—and 
the first monks at least were good—did a 
great deal more than look after their own 
souls. A monastery was always a blessing 
to the neighborhood where it was planted. 
It was a very great gain in a rudeage tohave 
a set of people who gave themselves to all 
that was peaceful,—religion, learning, art, till- 
ing the ground, helping those around them 
in every way. Still there were two dangers. 
The standard of the first monks was very 
high, higher than could be kept on very 
long ; and in later times the monasteries fell 
very far away from their first love. Also, 
while the first high standard was kept, there 
was always a temptation for good and devout 
mentoturn monks, while we cannot help 
thinking that they would have done better, 
at least for other men, to stay in the world 
as good laymen. A good king or elderman 
—and there were many such—did more good 
by ruling his people well than if he had gone 
into a monastery. But religious feelings 
were so strong, and the monastic standard 
was so much before men’s eyes, that kings 
often laid asidetheircrowns to become monks 
or to go as pilgrims to Rome. A higher 
form of devotion was shown by the men 
who went to preach the Gospel to their still 
heathen kinsfolk inGermany. It is wonder- 
ful how little the Christian kings of the 
Franks had done for that large part of their 
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II. HISTORY—CONTINUED. 


HE stages of the rise of the Com- 

| mons to pre-eminence of power in 
the state are well enough marked. 
Petitions for legislation could be made ef- 
fective by withholding grants of money to 
the Crown, and were well enough when 
heeded in good faith; but it very often 
happened that after a petition had been fa- 
vorably answered by the king and a grant 
of taxes voted, the legislation, actually 
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at least nominal subjects who were still 
heathens. But now many men in Britain, 
both English and Scots, went over to 
heathen Germany as missionaries. They 
had a much harder time of it than the Ro- 
man missionaries in Britain. Several of 
them were martyred, a thing of which we 
hear not a word among our own people. But 
gradually South Germany was converted ; 
our nearest kinsfolk, the Old-Saxons and 
Frisians, were more stiff-necked in heathen- 
dom, and were in the end brought in by force. 

Why, some one may ask, were whole na- 
tions so much more easily converted then 
than they are now? There are several rea- 
sons ; but of one we may specially speak. 
There was not thesame difterence which there 
is now between the teachers and the taught. 
Now a civilized man preaches to savages, 
who have nothing in common with him in 
language, in customs, in ways of looking at 
things, or even in color. When in old times 
a Christian Englishman went to teach 
heathen Germans he had simply whatever 
advantage his Christianity and its immedi- 
ate effects gave him. Otherwise he was 
much the same as themselves. Even the 
Roman was not so far parted from the Ger- 
man nations as missionaries are parted now 
from their disciples. Both were Europeans ; 
and the name of Rome still struck a vague 
awe everywhere. This is doubtless not the 
whole of the difference; but it has a great 
deal to do with it. Thus the Teutonic peo- 
ple both on the mainland and on the great 
island, gradually came over tothe Faith. The 
Scandinavian nations still remained heathen, 
and very important events came of this fact. 


CONSTITUTION. 


drawn up in accordance with it and promul- 
gated in the name of the king and lords, dif- 
fered in essential points from that which had 
been asked and promised. Statutes were 
even sometimes collusively changed in 
phraseology by the judges whose duty it was 
to transcribe them into the statute-book. 
Aroused at length by such frauds, the Com- 
mons again used their money-grant weapon 
and forced the Crown to accede to the de- 
mand that their petitions should be carried 
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out without change or addition, and the stat- 
utes thus framed accurately transcribed by 
the judges. Still, however, they had no real 
control over the matter; the statutes were 
promulgated after their money votes had 
been passed. 

It was necessary to occupy and hold a 
still more advanced position. The Com- 
mons, therefore, demanded that no statute 
should be passed without consent of the 
whole Parliament, the Commons included ; 
and, after a struggle, gained what they de- 
manded, as usual. Only two moresteps and 
the omnipotence of Parliament, together 
with the full participation of the Commons 
in that omnipotence, would be fully estab- 
lished. Asastill further security against 
fraudulent practices by the judges in trans- 
muting petitions into formal statute by 
transcription into the statute-book, the prac- 
tice was established of submitting proposed 
laws to Parliament in the form of bills, in the 
form, that is, which it was proposed they 
should retain when made into statutes by 
vote of Parliament, sothat Parliament might 
examine even the phraseology which the law 
was to wear, and, if it chose, change it until 
it was to its mind before giving it a vote of 
sanction. 

These steps had all been taken by the 
end of the fifteenth century. The final 
step was taken in the celebrated Bill of 
Rights, whose date is 1689. The Tudorsand 
Stuarts had assumed great and arbitrary 
powers as toward the laws. So old a writer 
as Bracton* had said that it was part of the 
Constitution of England that the king him- 
self should be subject to the laws. But the 
more arbitrary monarchs had claimed the 
right to suspend what laws they chose (the 
right of dispensation, it was called) and their 
pretensions in this matter were given addi- 
tional color by the fact that the Reformation 
in England had made the king head of the 
church in the place of the pope, and had thus 
made him apparent successor to the pre- 
tended right of the pope to dispense with 
obedience to humanlaw. Butafter James II. 
had been thrust out, in 1688, Parliament 
gave an imperative and final negative to all 
that. No law, said the Bill of Rights, can 
be either suspended or in any way changed 


* Henry D., Lord Chief Justice of England in the time 
of Henry III. He was the earliest writer on English law, 
his work being the famous book ‘‘Concerning the Laws 
and Customs of England.’’ He died about 1270. 


except by the same authority as that which 
enacted it. It had taken a long while to es- 
tablish the principle, but henceforth Parlia- 
ment was omnipotent. 


III) THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE Revolution of 1688, as we have seen, 
finally established the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. It is evident to any one who consid- 
ers the details, or even the general features, 
of the long process by which this result was 
brought about, that what had been growing 
all the while was the power and influence of 
the Commons rather than of the House of 
Lords. It was the Lower House that had all 
along forced the fighting and won the vic- 
tories. Indeed, the fighting was at first as 
much against the exclusive privileges of the 
Lords in law-making as against the power of 
the Crown. The Commons began by forcing 
its way to a place of equality beside the 
Upper House and then straightway pro- 
ceeded to use its power to gain complete 
ascendancy over that House and become it- 
self to all intents and purposes the whole of 
Parliament. It was from the first equipped 
with a power which was in the long run al- 
ways irresistible. It represented the great 
body of the tax-payers and could withhold 
supplies from the government. It was nec- 
essary to keep it always in a good humor; 
and it was in a good humor only so long as 
its power was growing. Sunderland, when 
minister of William III., showed that eye for 
essential fact and commanding tendency 
which marks the statesman, by advising the 
new sovereign brought from over seas, to 
recognize the Commons as the vital member, 
the active partner, in Parliament, and choose 
his ministers from the party which had the 
majority in that House. William took the 
advice, and so set in motion by a single prac- 
tical act one of those slow revolutions so 
characteristic of English constitutional 
history.: 

The English Cabinet Ministers are now 
always chosen from the majority in the 
House of Commons, whether that majority 
consist of the adherents of a single political 
party, or of one party and a wing of another 
combined, as at present. If defeated, that is 
outvoted, upon any important matter, they 
must resign their offices and give place to 
others who shall represent the new majority. 
The old weapon of the Commons was im- 
peachment. When they did not like the 
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course taken by a minister they accused him 
of ‘‘high crimes and misdemeanors’’ and he 
was tried by the House of Lords, the inher- 
itor of the judicial prerogatives of the Great 
Council from which it directly, the Commons 
only by adoption, is descended. It was this 
great and formal process of impeachment 
that fixed the attention of our constitution- 
makers in 1787 and was borrowed by them 
tobe put among our own constitutional 
machinery, to be used, if necessary, even 
upon the head of the state, as it could not 
be used in England. They did not perceive 
that the new and less drastic way of con- 
trolling ministers was to outvote them in 
Parliament, after making it necessary for 
them to act always through ParKament. 

This new kind of responsibility of the Min- 
isters to the Commons, like every thing else 
in English constitutional practice, came 
slowly intoexistence, and in coming, brought 
with it no great revolution in the character 
of the government. The government of 
England was never, except for one or two 
comparatively short periods (for example, 
‘during the reigns of William the Conqueror, 
Henry II., Henry VIII., and Elizabeth) a 
veritable monarchy. It has rather been, dur- 
ing much the greater part of its history, an 
aristocracy whose characteristic part was 
the House of Lords. It kept this character 
during the whole of the last and the early 
part of the present century in spite of the 
fact that the House of Commons had become 
its characteristic organ, because the Crown 
and the Lords in a very mischievous way 
controlled the composition of the Lower 
House, were able, that is, to dictate who 
should be elected to it. 

It was determined in the reign of Henry 
VI., in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
that no one in the counties should vote for 
the county members of Parliament (the 
knights of the shires) who did not possess a 
freehold estate worth forty shillings a year ; 
forty shillings were worth then as much as 
eighty pounds ($400) would be now, so that 
the qualification was put pretty high. But 
it remained the same till the present century, 
and the shilling meantime declined very 
greatly in value; so that the qualification 
became liberal enough, and the county mem- 
bers were real representatives, no doubt, ofa 
considerable, certainly of a respectable, body 
of voters. But with a great many of the bor- 
ough members the facts stood very differ- 
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ent. They represented nobody but a few 
influential noblemen. The franchise was 
determined in most of the towns by their 
charters, which were of medizeval dates and 
patterns, liberal enough, perhaps, for the 
times in which they were drawn up, but not 
liberal enough for the times which were to 
follow. They generally vested all privilege 
in certain medizval classes or associations 
whose membership became very much nar- 
rowed as the medizval system of town life 
passed away, until the choice of members of 
Parliament, like all other municipal func- 
tions, was restricted at last to a very few 
persons, easily to be gotten at and influ- 
enced. 

Many of the parliamentary towns, more- 
over, decayed and almost passed away, when 
modern industrial influences began to draw 
population away from the south of England 
to the manufacturing middle and western 
counties ; for the statutes which bestow the 
parliamentary franchise, bestow it upon par- 
ticular places, not upon the principle that it 
is to be retained so long as those places re- 
main entitled to it by virtue of possessing a 
certain population, but to be retained until 
withdrawn. A few towns, therefore, like the 
celebrated borough of Old Sarum,* actu- 
ally passed out of existence without losing 
their right to send members to Parliament. 
These and others greatly decayed became so- 
called ‘‘ pocket boroughs,’’ their franchise 
being virtually pocketed by the lords and the 
country gentlemen who owned the estates 
covering or contiguous tothem. The towns 
which sprang into existence in the middle 
and western counties, moreover the great 
commercial marts like Liverpool and great 
manufacturing centers like Manchester and 
Birmingham, meantime remained without 
representation in the Commons. 

So far as the borough franchise was con- 
cerned, it began to look as if, not the people 
of England at all, but only influential indi- 
viduals and petty, close corporations were to 
be represented in legislation. It is said that 








*This extinct city in Wiltshire, two miles north of 
Salisbury, was, during the times of the early Britons, of the 
Roman occupation, and of the West-Saxons, a most im- 
portant place. King Alfred made it a bishop’s see in the 
eleventh century ; but the cathedral was removed in the 
reign of Henry III., and the place, in time, became ut- 
terly deserted. There remain of it now only the ruins of 
its walls, castle, and cathedral. The proprietor holding 
the estate, however, had the right of sending two mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, after the borough had 
lost all of its inhabitants. 
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four hundred and twenty-five out of the six 
hundred and fifty-eight members which the 
House of Commons contained in 1801 were 
returned ‘‘on the nomination or on the rec- 
ommendation of two hundred and fifty-two 
patrons,”’ and that ‘‘three hundred and nine 
out of the five hundred and thirteen members 
belonging to England and Wales owed their 
election to the nomination either of the treas- 
ury or of one hundred and sixty-two power- 
ful individuals.’’ In short, a majority of the 
members of the Lower House were nominees 
either of the government, the ministry of the 
day, or of members of the landed aristocracy. 
No wonder patriots in America got so little 
sympathy, so few concessions, from Parlia- 
ment! The English government was then, 
not a government by the House of Commons 
but a government by the Crown and the 
Lords through the House of Commons. 

It had become very clear to every man of 
public spirit before the end of the last cent- 
ury that such a system needed immediate 
and thorough reform. But just as that re- 
torm was about to be undertaken, the French 
Revolution came; and that Revolution 
seemed to all who were timid, an object-lesson 
in the terrible risks of systematic constitu- 
tional reform. The conservative classes 
everywhere took fright. England kept still 
and held her breath ; entrusted her govern- 
ment to all sorts of safe commonplace men ; 
enjoyed reaction for a full generation, nay 
longer, and tried to forget parliamentary re- 
form. But the disfranchised classes refused 
to let her forget it, and in 1832 she had to 
begin to make the Commons really repre- 
sentative. The ‘‘rotten,’’ decayed boroughs 
were disfranchised, representation was given 
tothe new towns which had sprung into im- 
portance, and the franchise was everywhere 
extended so as to include at least the middle, 
well-to-do classes, the small traders, and the 
substantial tenants of town and country. In 
1867 another re-distribution of seats and 
widening of the franchise took place, and in 
1884-85 still another. As the law stands 
now, the franchise, though still based upon 
a property qualification, is very liberal ; in- 
deed, it could hardly be extended further 
without being made ‘‘universal.”” Every 
person, whether resident in a county or ina 
borough, who is a householder, and every 
lodger whose lodgings cost him ten pounds 
($50) annually, is entitled to vote for members 
of Parliament. 
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Such reforms, in making the House of 
Commons really representative of the nation, 
made it also unquestionably the predominant 
power in the state. Its will is now conclu- 
sive, irresistible. The assent of the House 
of Lords to all laws is as necessary to their 
validity now as’ it ever was ; but the House 
of Lords would now no longer dare withhold 
its assent to any measure about which the 
House of Commons had clearly made up its 
mind. The House of Commons governs 
England, and the ministers are its servants. 

The House of Commons has six hundred 
and seventy members, of whom four hundred | 
and ninety-five represent England and Wales, 
one hundred and three Ireland, and seventy- 
two Scotland. It sits in a beautiful but not 
spacious chamber of oblong shape whichtis 
devoted entirely to legislative business and 
debate. The members are not provided with 
chairs and writing desks, as the members of 
our legislative bodies are ; they must do their 
writing in a comfortable reading room near 
at hand. In the House itself there are only 
cushioned benches, running the length of 
the hall, four rows, or tiers, rising one above 
another on each side of a wide central aisle. 
The main doors to the House open at one 
end of this aisle ; at the other end of the aisle 
which they face, rises the canopied seat of the 
speaker, below and in front of which are the 
seats and tables of the clerks and a broad table 
running some distance down theaisie, holding 
among other things, the boxes in which peti- 
tions are put and the great mace which is the 
symbol of the speaker’s authority. Above 
the speaker’s chair is the gallery set apart 
for reporters ; opposite his seat is a gallery 
reserved for special classes of visitors; on 
either hand are the galleries which, the 
speaker’s permission being obtained, any 
one may enter. 

The benches of the House are not of suffi- 
cient sitting capacity to accommodate all the 
members ; when they crowd into it to hear a 
great debate or to be ready for a critical vote 
many must stand, some are even forced to 
find places in the galleries. But, inasmuch 
as a full attendance is exceptional, it has 
been thought better to keep the House small 
enough for business than to make it large 
enough for comfort and convenience. 

After all, the real use of it is, not to seat 
the members, but to sift and discuss the pub- 
lic business. The purpose of having a hall 
is to secure debate, not to furnish a place to 
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sit or vote simply ; and the most efficient and 
fruitful discussion, oftentimes, is that which is 
informal and conversational, such as would 
be impossible in an immense chamber. If 
you are really going to understand the pub- 
lic business and subject it toa thorough talk- 
ing over, you must be content to sit close to 
your fellow-members and make it possible 
for commonplace men with untrained voices, 
as well as for the great orators, to express 
their opinions easily and audibly. 

When members are in their places they sit 
in party groups. The party which is in the 
majority sits on the benches which rise to 
the Speaker’s right, the minority on the 
benches opposite. There isa still further 
classification, also, always more or less for- 
mally and consciously observed. Narrow 
aisles, or ‘‘ gangways’’ as they are called in 
the House, divide the rows of benches on 
either side into two sections. The Ministers 
sit on the front bench immediately to the 
Speaker’s right, having the long table that 
holds the mace and the petition-boxes before 
them ; and on the front benches just oppo- 
site to them sit the recognized leaders of the 
‘Opposition,’ that is, the minority. Di- 
rectly behind the Ministers usually sit their 
stanchest supporters, the men who can be 
counted on to speak and vote as they do; 
while directly behind the leaders of the mi- 
nority opposite, sit the like ‘‘thick-and-thin”’ 
party men of the Opposition. 

All these are ‘‘above,’’ that is to say on 
the Speaker’s side, of the gangways.. Below 
the gangways on either side sit those who hold 
themselves more or less at liberty to vote 
against their party, in accordance with their 
own independent interests or opinions. Most 
of the Irish members, for example, now that 
the Conservatives are in office, sit on the 
benches below the gangway on the Liberal 
side of the House. With this key tothe usual 
arrangements, the marshaling of the party 
hosts for parliamentary battle is easily un- 
derstood. 


IV. THE CABINET. 


Most of the legislation considered is con- 
tained in bills framed and brought in by the 
Ministers, who are now virtually responsible 
both for legislative measures and for the con- 
duct of executive business. The Ministers, 
rather than the sovereign, constitute the Ex- 
ecutive. The negative, or veto, of the Crown 
upon legislation has falien entirely into dis- 
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use; or, rather, to speak with greater his- 
torical correctness, the real initiative of the 
Crown itself in legislation no longer exists. 
It is still the theory of legislation in England 
that laws originate with the Crown, whether 
or not upon the petition or suggestion of Parlia- 
ment, and are assented to or negatived by the 
Houses. This places the veto, if there can be 
said to be any Such thing in English constitu- 
tional law, in the hands of Parliament rather 
than inthe handsofthe monarch. But the mon- 
arch acts through his Ministers, and it is now 
incumbent upon him, by virtue of a practice 
nearly two hundred years old, to choose his 
Ministers from the majority in the House of 
Commons, and Ministers so chosen will not 
submit to Parliament any measures which 
they know to be displeasing to the party they 
represent. Should they propose any meas- 
ure and be defeated, moreover, they cannot 
insist upon it, but must resign. This is ex- 
planation enough of the fact that the will of 
the sovereign has not been pressed upon 
Parliament in matters of legislation these 
two hundred years. This is what is meant 
when it is said that the Crown no longer ex- 
ercises its right of veto. The ministers are 


practically ‘‘the Crown,’’ and of course ‘‘ the 


Crown ’’ does not negative what it itself pro- 
poses. 

The Ministers, I have said, must resign if 
defeated upon any important measure in the 
Commons; but they need not resign with- | 
out ‘‘an appeal to the country.’’ The legal 
term of each House of Commons is seven 
years. It may well happen that a House 
elected in 1885 is not in sympathy with the 
majority of the voters in 1890. If the Minis- 
ters lose their majority, therefore, if, that is, 
they are outvoted in a House of Commons 
which began its life by giving them its favor 
and support, and they think that opinion 
‘* out-of-doors,’’ that is, among the voters, is 
on their side, they may advise the sovereign 
to ‘‘dissolve’’ the House and order a new 
election. This the Crown has a perfect right 
to do, and is constrained by precedent to do 
whenever the Ministers advise it. Ifthe ma- 
jority of the new House is favorable to the 
Ministers, they stay in office, and feel bolstered 
up by a direct ‘‘ verdict of the country’’; if the 
majority of the new House be against them, 
they of course resign, and new Ministers are 
chosen from the new majority. The defeated 
Ministers and their party change sides in the 
House and become the ‘‘ Opposition.”’ 
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The subordination of the Ministers to the 
Commons is, therefore, very complete. They 
must submit all financial matters to it, get 
its sanction for all schemes of revenue, its 
specific votes for all expenditures of money ; 
they are expected to see all needs for legisla- 
tion, to propose measures suited to meet 
them, and to stand or fall according as those 
measures are carried or lost in the Commons. 
At the same time it would be radically er- 
roneous to say that the action of the Execu- 
tive is wholly subjected in England to the 
will of the popular House of Parliament. 
The Ministers govern an extended empire 
as well as acentral kingdom and many things 
of the very greatest consequence depend upon 
their initiative concerning which Parliament 
cannot possibly insist upon being consulted or 
heeded beforehand. They may do what they 
will in the field of foreign affairs and in the 
administration of such colonies as India with- 
out any previous consultation of Parliament 
whatever, without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment, indeed; may negotiate and conclude 
treaties of whatever import; may increase and 
use Indian armies and finances; may assume 
financial obligations,—may commit England 
to courses of action which may embarrass 
her for generations. The Commons, of 
course, may show its displeasure afterward 
and turn them out of office with a direct vote 
of want of confidence ; but what has been 
done in such cases generally cannot be un- 
done; the next Cabinet must carry out all 
the engagements made by its predecessors. 

All the prerogatives of the Crown, in brief, 
are at the disposal of the Ministers, to be em- 
ployed as they think best, and by no means 
all of those prerogatives connect themselves 
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with measures which must be submitted to 
the Houses. There are some matters, indeed, 
of too delicate a nature to be publicly dis- 
cussed in Parliament ; some plans, particu- 
larly of foreign policy, would be simply frus- 
trated by being prematurely disclosed,—pre- 
maturely put at the mercy of the Opposition. 
A certain wide discretion must be allowed 
the Ministers as to the matters they will make 
public. 

The Cabinet,—the Ministers, thatis, chosen 
from the majority in the Commons and stand- 
ing responsible to that House for the conduct 
of the government and the progress and char- 
acter of legislation,—consists, according to 
circumstances, usually of from fourteen to 
sixteen members. These members are al- 
ways either heads of executive departments 
or of distinct branches of the public business, 
executive or judicial. There are eleven of- 
ficials who are always members of the Cabi- 
net, namely, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, 
the Lord Privy Seal,\the five Principal Secre- 
taries of State (for Home Affairs, for Foreign 
Affairs, for the Colonies, for India, and for 
War), and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
To these are generally added several others, 
upon the general rule that every interest 
which is likely to be prominent in the debates 
and proceedings of the House of Commons 
ought to have a Minister of Cabinet rank to 
speak for it and to offer the House responsi- 
ble advice concerning it. The President of 
the Board of Trade is often a member of the 
Cabinet, therefore; sometimes, as at present, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland; and frequently 
the president of the Local Government Board. 
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BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL. D. 
Of Yale University. 


Il. TO THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH—CON- 
TINUED. 
N the whole, down to the reign of John, 
who was crowned in 1199, the foreign 
ecclesiastical influence in England 


was maintained at a high point. England had 
joined in the great movement of the crusades 
for the re-conquest of the holy places, which 
enlisted the enthusiasm ofthe Catholic Church 
throughout Europe, and augmented im- 


mensely the power and prestige of the popes, 
who were its natural leaders. Richard the 
Lion-hearted, the King of England, was stop- 
ped on his return from the Holy Land and 
cast into prison on the Continent. 

John had availed himself of his brother's 
absence and imprisonment to seize on power. 
He was afterward forgiven for his usurpa- 
tions and his sins by his brother, and after 
the death of Richard became king. His con- 
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test with Pope Innocent the Third is an 
epoch in the ecclesiastical as well as the civil 
history of England. It grew out of a dis- 
puted election to the see of Canterbury. The 
pope interfered in the matter, and, against 
the will of the king, placed in that exalted 
office Stephen Langton. The wrath of the 
king knew no bounds, and he proceeded to 
wreak his vengeance on the clergy who had 
carried out the behest of the Pope.* Refus- 
ing to yield to the papal commands, John 
was threatened with the severest penalties 
known to the church, in case he continued 
contumacious. 

At length, in 1208, England was placed 
under an interdict. Thiswas one ofthe most 
formidable weapons which a pope could em- 
ploy to excite disaffection in a country, and 
thus to force a rebellious sovereign to come to 
terms. The effect of it was to suspend reli- 


gious services throughout the country, with 
the exception of the baptism of infants and 
the confession and absolution of the dying. 
The bells in all the churches ceased to ring ; 
the dead were buried without prayer ; and the 
Eucharist, the denial of which was regarded 
as almost equivalent to the closing of the 


door of heaven, could no longer be celebrated. 
There is no doubt that the observance of the 
interdict in some particulars was frequently 
relaxed ; but even under these circumstances 
the effect was like the spreading of a funeral 
pall over the entire land. As Johncontinued 
obstinate, Innocent proceeded to depose him 
from his throne, to pronounce him deprived 
of his kingdom, and to hand over the king- 
dom of England to Philip of France. 

The weak and depraved monarch, filled 
with alarm, made the most abject submission. 
He promised to undo all the deeds of which 
Innocent had made complaint, to receive 
back the ecclesiastics whom he had driven 
into exile, to restore all the goods which he 
had plundered from the church, to set free 
the clergy whom he had detained in prison, 
and to restore their goods.} John even went so 


*The king first ‘‘vented his passion on the monks of 
Christ Church whom he found inclined to support the 
election [of Langton] made by their fellows at Rome. 
He sent Fulk de Cantelupe and Henry de Cornhulle, two 
knights of Itis retinue, men of violent tempers and rude 
manners, to expel them from the convent and take pos- 
session of their revenues. ‘These knights entered the 
monastery with drawn swords, commanded the prior and 
monks to depart the kingdom, and menaced them that 
in case of disobedience they would instantly burn them 
with the convent.” 


tJohn.upon his own authority had “confiscated the 
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far as to surrender his crown and kingdom 
into the hands of the Pope. He declared that 
he had grievously offended God, and that of 
his own accord, he gave to God, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul, and the Holy Church of Rome, the 
whole kingdom of England and the whole 
kingdom of Ireland. He consented to receive 
back his kingdom as a fief of the papal see. 
This abject and humiliating surrender was too 
much for Englishmen to endure. It aroused 
a patriotic indignation and spirit of resist- 
ance which formed a turning-point in the 
conflict with foreign ecclesiastical rule. The 
barons ot England established the Great 
Charter for the protection of English liberty. 
Langton was one of the most courageous 
and powerful promoters of this movement. 
It constitutes an important epoch in a series 
of measures, extending down to the Reforma- 
tion, for the defense and protection of the’ 
nationality of the English church. 

In the fourteenth century, another step in 
the same direction, which deserves particular 
mention, is that taken under Edward theThird. 
It was during the period of the so-called Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the popes,* or their resi- 
dence in Avignon, on the borders of France. 
The effect of their subservience to the French 
was to alienate to a great degree the attach- 
ment and loyalty of the other nations; and 
nowhere was this effect more marked than in 
England, on account of the relations of 
chronic hostility existing between England 
and France. A spirit of resistance to the 
extortions and usurpations of the papacy 


estates of all the clergy who obeyed the interdict, ban- 
ished the prelates, confined the monks in their convents, 
and gave them only such a small allowance from their 
own estates as would suffice to provide them with food 
and raiment.’’—Hume's ‘History of England.” 


*‘ The fourteenth century opened with a bitter contro- 
versy between the church and the leading civil rulers. It 
was the old question of authority—whether pope or king 
was the supreme head. The struggle centered in Pope 
Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair of France. Ina bull 
issued in 1302, Boniface condemned Philip's declaration 
that the civil ruler is independent of papal authority. 
Thereupon Philip caused the arrest of the pope on the 
ground of his shameless life. The pope was rescued, 
however, by his Italian supporters, and died shortly after- 
ward. His successor lived but a short time, and in 1305, 
the French archbishop of Bordeaux was chosen pope, 
and bore the name of Clement V. He was thoroughly 
identified with the French policy, and in 1309, removed 
the papal see from Rome to Avignon in France. This 
was the beginning of the Avignon papacy, popularly 
called by the Romanists the ‘ Babylonian Captivity’ from 
the light in which it was held as an ecclesiastical calam- 
ity, and from its continuance of nearly seventy- years 
(1309 to 1377).’—Hurst’s ‘* Short History of the Refor- 
mation.” 
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was rife in the nation. One of the statutes 
of Edward was called the statute of provisors. 
The design of it was to forbid the sending 
out of the country, incomes of monasteries 
which had been founded in England, to pro- 
vide that elections to benefices should be free, 
to prevent the Pope from giving English 
benefices to aliens, and to banish all persons 
who should undertake to aid the Pope in the 
infraction of these and like regulations. 

Another law of Edward’s Parliament was 
the famous statute of premunire. It forbade 
the bringing of any prosecution against any 
subject of the king elsewhere than in the 
king’s courts. It was designed to fortify 
the independence of the English judicial 
tribunals. These enactments indicate a 
resolute disposition on the part of the national 
church of England to erect barriers against 
¢ the usurpations of Rome. 

The thirteenth century was the most inter- 
esting and flourishing period in the whole 
course of the Middle Ages. The papacy was 


at the height of its power; the universities 
were centers of learning, to whicha multi- 
tude of youth resorted, and where the new 
scholastic theology excited an unbounded 


enthusiasm. It was the period when the 
great cathedrals arose. It was the age when 
the principal monastic orders, including the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, flourished. 
England had its full share in all that gives 
a peculiar character to this period. Oxford, 
as a seat of learning, was second only in 
importance to Paris ; and among the scholas- 
tic teachers in the various universities of 
Europe, some of the most eminent were of 
English birth. It is interesting to remember 
also that among the English scholars of that 
day there were some whose curiosity wan- 
dered beyond the limits of the reigning scho- 
lastic theology, and who were in advance of 
their times. One of the noblest of the men 
of this stamp was Roger Bacon, who was 
born in 1214 and died in 1294. He was inter- 
ested in the study of the languages, of 
mathematics, of the natural and political 
sciences. He understood the method of 
experimental science ; he was versatile with- 
out being shallow, and earned the title which 
he wore, of wonderful teacher. 

The spirit of national liberty, combined 
with the spirit of reform in theology, was 
exemplified in a most remarkable way in the 
person and career of John Wiclif. He was born 
in 1324. He was educated probably at Baliol 
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College, Oxford, of which he became master 
in 1361. He was early distinguished for his 
acuteness and for his opposition to the 
mendicant friars, who were then influential 
at the university. He came forward as a 
champion of the civil authority, in opposition 
to the claims and exactions of the popes. He 
maintained that the king of England is not 
bound to pay tribute to the Roman pontiff. 
He asserted that it is the right of the state to 
tax church property, even without the con- 
sent of the clergy. The mendicant friars were 
generally champions of the papacy, and all 
who were interested in maintaining the side 
of the civil power sympathized with Wiclif in 
his opposition to them. But Wiclif not only 
censured the friars, he denounced the luxury 
and worldliness of all classes of the clergy. 
His innovations in doctrine were of the most 
radical character. In his principal work he 
asserts the supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures ; he denounces the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; doubts whether there is any 
Scriptural authority for the rites of confirma- 
tion and extreme unction ; would have the 
clergy kept from all interference with civil 
affairs and deprived of temporal authority ; 
disapproves of the existence of the multiplied 
ranks of the clergy ; repudiates the doctrine 
of indulgences and supererogatory merits,* 
and theidea that thereisa peculiar excellence 
inthe condition of poverty, as that idea was 
held and taught by the mendicant orders. 
Moreover, he sets himself against artificial 
church music, pictures in worship, canoniza- 
tion, pilgrimages, celibacy of the clergy. 
The work of Wiclif for which he was most 
famous in after times is the translation of 
the Scriptures into the English tongue, to 
the end that the Bible might be accessible to 
the common people. How could a man hold- 
ing these opinions, and taking such a course, 
a conspicuous man, bold and outspoken, 
escape the fate that was usually visited upon 
heretics ? The main reason is to be found in 
the circumstances in which he was placed. 
He wasachampion of civil and kingly author- 
ity againstecclesiastical encroachments. He 
was protected by a powerful noble, the Duke 
of Lancaster, and by Edward the Third. 
After Wiclif’s death his followers, under the 


*Indulgences are remissions of punishment due to 
sins, grauted by the pope and supposed to save thesinner 
from purgatory.—Works of supererogation are good deeds 
performed by men, over and above those necessary for 
their salvation, and which relieve souls in purgatory. 
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name of Lollards, were numerous, and the 
influence of the movement that he set on foot 
was deep and lasting. 

During the fifteenth century the spirit of 
nationalism gainedground. The Babylonian 
Captivity of the popes, when they were the 
tools of France and kept up their luxurious 
and often profligate court at Avignon, was 
followed by the great papal schism, when 
rival popes, each owned by a circleofnations 
attached to him and disowned by the rest, 
and each anathematized by the others, divided 
the allegiance of the church. Then came the 
great reforming councils of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basle, and the abortive attempt to do 
away with abuses and diminish the power of 
the popes, through the action of the Episco- 
pal hierarchy. 

In all this period, which was so favorable 
for the growth of a national spirit in Eng- 
land, English ecclesiastics often took a promi- 
nent part in the ecclesiastical contests of 
Europe. One of the boldest and most out- 
spoken of the members of the Council of Con- 
stance was Hallam, one of the English 
representatives. When Richard the Second 
was deposed in 1399, complaint was made 
against him that he had resorted to the Pope 
to get his acts confirmed. Parliament sol- 
emnly declared that ‘‘the Crown of England 
and the rights of the same Crown have been 
from all past time, so free that neither chief 
pontiff nor any one else outside the kingdom 
has any right to interfere in the same.”’ 

The discontent of the laity with the clergy 
constantly increased. The aspiration of the 
former for independence of clerical control, 
began to be manifest. There was perpetual 
dissatisfaction with the tyranny of the 
church courts. In the fifteenth century, on 
the whole, the character of the clergy was 
below that of the laity. It is clear, however, 
that the higher classes of the clergy were 
more pure in their lives than were the rank 
and file of the priests. Among the lower 
classes of the clergy there was a great deal of 
coarse vice. If we could believe the satires 
of the poets we should have to conclude that 
the friars were an extremely immoral part of 
the community. This is probably true of a 
great portion of the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans in this period ; yet it must not be for- 
gotten that in these orders were noble men. 
Preaching had to a considerable extent fallen 
into disuse. The external ceremonies of the 
church and forms of devotion, such as pil- 
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grimages and the liké, were prominent, and 
complaint was made on many sides of the 
abuses connected with the sale of indulgences. 

The effect of the Renaissance, or the re- 
vival of learning, which emanated from Italy 
and spread over the nations north of the Alps, 
was felt ina wholesome way in England. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century Eras- 
mus, who became the leader of the men of 
letters of that age, and the most influential 
of the favorers of literature in the opposition 
to ignorance and the dry learning of scholas- 
ticism, spent a number of years in England. 
We find him at Oxford in the company of 
Colet and More—Sir Thomas More, who after- 
ward became so famous in English history. 
These men were all devoted students of the 
new learning, were united in their contempt 
for the follies and narrowness of the monastic 
piety of the day and were interested in diffus-. 
ing more spiritual arid enlightened views of 
the gospel. 

Colet, who was born in 1466, took his de- 
gree at Magdalen College. He went abroad 
to study Greek and Latin in Paris and in 
Italy, and it was during his residence abroad 
that he first made the personal acquaintance 
of Erasmus. On his return he read lectures 
at Oxford on the Epistles of Paul. After 
holding several important offices, he became 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and there he preached and 
expounded the Scriptures with great intelli- 
gence and with a large admixture of an 
evangelical spirit. He established a divinity 
lecture, and three days in the week he ad- 
dressed the audience who gatiered to hear it 
in St. Paul’s Church. Another of his very 
impoftant works was the foundation and 
endowment of St. Paul’s School. He did not 
escape molestation and annoyance on account 
of the freedom of his preaching. Finally in 
1559 he retired to Richmond to a house of 
his own. He was then in the fifty-third year of 
his age. He died soon after. Colet dis- 
approved of auricular confession,* of the 
celibacy of the priesthood, and of other es- 
tablished practices which were zealously de- 
fended by the opposers of innovation. 

Cardinal Wolsey, notwithstanding his am- 
bition and other faults, deserves honoras alib- 
eral patron of learning. He obtained leave 
from Henry the Eighth to suppress not less 
than twenty of the smaller monasteries, and 
thus to endow Christ Church at Oxford and 
another college as a nursery for it at Ipswich. 


* That privately confided to the ear of a priest. 
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The writings of Luther early found sympa- 
thetic readers among young men at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The younger class of 
scholars, who were deeply interested in classi- 
cal studies and in the study of the Scriptures, 
went beyond the point which had been 
reached by Colet and More. One of these, 
Tyndale, translated the New Testament, and 
this translation was circulated despite the 
efforts of the government to suppressit. The 
eagerness of the people to acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of the Bible could 
not be baffled by any devices of their rulers 
or by any means of coercion at their com- 
mand. Eventually Tyndale perished as a mar- 
tyr. His translation forms the pith and 
marrow of the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures. 

Notwithstanding favorable auguries which 
might be drawn from the circumstances above 
mentioned, King Henry the Eighth took the 
field as an antagonist of Luther, and as 
a reward for his book in defense of the sacra- 
ments received from Leo the Tenth the title, 
which is still worn by his successors, of De- 
fender of the Faith. 

The English Reformation began not in any 
revolution of doctrine, but in the separation 
of a political community from the papal see. 
The creed, the polity, and the ritual of the 
Church of England remained to a great ex- 
tentintact. The first prominent factor in the 
English Reformation was thus the political 
factor. The doctrinal or religious agency 
mightco-operate and eventually coalesce with 
it, but this was not the case at the outset. 

The rupture between England and Rome 
grew out of the refusal of Pope Clement*VII. 
to annul the marriage between Henry the 
Eighth and Catherine of Aragon. It isdifficult 
to say what amount of sincerity there was 
in the scruples of Henry respecting the 
validity of his marriage. No doubt his pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn rendered his impatience 
of Clement's delay in the matter the more 
unbearable. No doubt he was desirous of a 
male heir to the throne. He laid the ques- 
tion of the validity of his marriage before the 
universities of Europe, but meantime pro- 
ceeded to reduce the power of the pope and 
of the clergy in England. Here he was able 
to avail himself of the chronic jealousy which 
existed with regard to the wealth and usurpa- 
tions of the hierarchy and the national dis- 
content under any form of foreign rule. 

The fall of Cardinal Wolsey, who had failed 


to procure the divorce and was hated by Anne 
Boleyn and her family, was followed by very 
severe measures undertaken by Henry for 
the humiliation of the clergy. Assembled 
in convocation, they styled him the protector 
and supreme head of the church and clergy 
of Eugland as far as is permitted by the law 
of Christ. 

Henry was married to Anne Boleyn in 1533. 
After the secret marriage his divorce from 
Catherine was decreed by Cranmer, whom he 
had made Archbishop of Canterbury. A 
royal edict was issued abolishing the Pope’s 
authority in England. Parliament passed 
the Act of Supremacy, declaring the King 
the head on earth of the Church of England. 
This act was followed by another great meas- 
ure tending to bring down the power of the 
clergy. This was the abolishing of the clois- 
ters and the confiscation of their property. 
As this property fell to a large extent into 
the hands of the nobles and gentry, they 
were bound in this way by self-interest to ad- 
here to the policy of the King. 

While England was thus severed from the 
papacy, the creed remained unaltered. The 
King, of course, had made his appeal to the 
Bible in prosecuting his applications for a 
divorce, and this might incline many tosubsti- 
tute the authority of the Bible for that of the 
church. There was an earnest party favorable 
to religious and theological reform. The leader 
was the primate Cranmer, a man of talents 
and of learning, of anaturally gentle nature, 
a devoted friend of learning, and sincerely 
desirous of reform, but of a pliant and a yield- 
ing disposition—‘‘a reed shaken by the 
winds.” 

For a time the King showed himself favor- 
able to the Protestant party. The Bible was 
issued in English by his authority, and a 
copy of it was ordered to be placed in every 
church. The Bibleand the three ancient creeds 
were made the standard of doctrine (1536). 
But disaffection arose, especially in the north 
of England where the attachment to the old 
faith was general, and the suppression of the 
monasteries had excited great discontent. 
The King turned to a reactionary policy, and 
the reforming party was obliged to give way. 
In the six articles, transubstantiation and 
other characteristic points of the Catholic 
doctrine were re-affirmed, and all dissent from 
them was made a capital offense. Persecution 
of the Protestants went on until the death of 
Henry. 


























HOW THE SAXONS LIVED. 


BY R. S. DIX. 


PART THREE. 
UNDER THE ENGLISH KINGS. 


OW we approach the period of the 

N English kings. What a picture they 

present! How much of honor, ambi- 

tion, and strength, of cruelty, weakness, and 

sin they embody ; and how interesting we 

find their steady march toward the victory 
over ignorance and crime. 

In the first group we find Egbert—brave, 
ambitious Egbert. When he came to the 
throne in 802, England had settled down 
somewhat, and the petty states were at peace 
among themselves. His ambition was to 
unite these many kingdoms, and thus end 
forever the squabbling among sister states. 
Whether his force and judgment would have 
accomplished this end we may doubt, but the 
invasion of the fierce Danes certainly did. 
The whole power of the English states was 
concentrated upon one end—to drive these 
heathen barbarians from their shores—but in 
vain. Actuated at first solely by a desire to 
escape from the poverty and privation in 
their continental home, the Danes crossed 
the seas to plunder and destroy as had the 
Saxons years before. But when, in Ethel- 
wulf’s reign, the English captured their 
leader, Ragnar Lodbrog, and threw him into 
prison in Northumbria, their indifferent 
thieving was turned into bitter hatred ; for 
Ragnar Lodbrog was a sea king and god in 
the superstitious estimation of his country- 
men, and insult to him was insult to their 
deity. This was, perhaps, the great cause 
of the Danes’ fierce and continued war 
against England, and revenge, the underly- 
ing motive of their frightful devastations. 

Every thing was lost in the first years of 
Egbert’s rule in the desperate endeavor to 
overcome them. Art, letters,-the church, 
even justice and morality, gave way before 
the all-powerful passion of self-protection. 
The strides that the English had made in 
civilization and learning were almost more 
than counterbalanced by the ruin the pagans 
wrought. But fortunately the strong will 
and powerful intellect of the first English 
kings steered the ship of state through the 





troublesome waters, until, in the person of 
Alfred the Great, she found a master who 
would guide her into the harbor of safety. 

His heritage was a heritage of war, misfor- 
tune, and death ; and only by the exercise 
of a great and judicious mind could England 
have been saved. Those who are students 
of the development of character will find the 
study of this noble Saxon (who, almost un- 
aided, elevated a great race from apathetic 
ignorance into intelligent endeavor) very in- 
structive. His studious habits in youth and 
regretful acceptance of the scepter ; his weak- 
ness under the demoralizing influence of un- 
expected power, and final collapse and 
flight ; his brave return to his duties in the 
face of dangers far greater than those he fled 
from ; and his steady, faithful, unswerving 
course of government, so wise and so just, 
are, in all, one of the most remarkable rec- 
ords in history. 

Almost immediately after his accession, 
the Danes came down upon him at Welton 
and defeated his troops. In sheer weariness 
of heart, and desire for a little respite from 
these continued attacks, he patched up a 
sort of peace with his foes, and they left 
Wessex ; but only to attack him again and 
again on all sides. 

Then came, in 878, his flight and conceal- 
ment even from his friends. For seven 
years he had evaded a direct issue with his 
foes, and now in the hour of need, the king, 
to whom all England looked for safety, had 
fled. Ocowardly king! Yet out of his re- 
pentance and palliation was born that up- 
right character, that noble rule, that patient 
labor, which saved a nation and bids us cry, 
O royal king! 

Whether it was remorse which turned his 
steps toward duty again in the face of such 
terrible odds—who shall say? But that he 
left his hiding, gathered an army of his peo- 
ple about him, marched upon the Danes and 
defeated them, is certain ; and equally cer- 
tain is it that, from that hour, Alfred’s heart 
and life were spent in England’s honor. He 


rebuilt cities, erected fortifications, founded 
universities, formulated laws, advanced the 
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interests of the church, relieved the poor, 
established a police, encouraged art, con- 
structed a navy,* organized an army, de- 
feated the fiercest foes that ever threatened 
the life of man, and saved to future ages, in 
its hour of greatest peril, the grandest peo- 
ple of the world. 

It seems almost incredible that, in the 
midst of such fearful devastation by sword 
and pestilence (for in the latter years of his 
reign the island was desolated by this curse) 
any man in public life could have devoted 
his time to letters. Yet so remarkable was 
this man, that, in the midst of state cares, he 
not only became familiar with all the best 
authors in many tongues, but translated and 
wrote original books upon subjects religious, 
scientific, political, moral, and poetical. It 
is in his reign we first reach out and touch, 
as it were, the inner life of the early English 
people ; not only because he wrote so freely 
of his own thoughts, acts, and theories, but 
because from him emanated so many cus- 
toms and considerations of private and pub- 
lic life which we recognize in our own life 
to day. 

It is a touching picture, this valiant Saxon 
king, ordering his life day by day in accord- 


ance with his highest ideal, putting aside all 
personal considerations in his endeavor to do 
the best for the people, anddividing his days 
and nights into portions that each duty may 


have its full attention. One of the many 
little acts of his life which illustrate his 
kindness of heart and high principle was the 
arrangement he made of the nobles of his 
court. In order that they might have time 
to devote to their own families and homes, 
he divided them into three bodies, each to 
serve him one month and then retire, thus 


** The precise year in which the great reconstruction 
of his fleet was made is not ascertainable; the Saxon 
Chronicle places it as late as 897. The vessels then,which 
after much study of the matter, he ordered to be built, 
were twice as long and high as those of the Danes, and 
had forty, sixty, or in some cases even a larger number of 
oars. They were also, it is said, ‘swifter and steadier than 
the older vessels as well as longer and higher and were 
shapen, neither like the Frisian nor the Danish, but so 
as it seemed to the king they would be most efficient.’ 
Alfred's galleys are, perhaps, less puzzling than the 
Greek triremes; at the same time it is not easy to imag- 
ine howthe accountin the Chronicle can be correct. 
Galleys would naturally be slower in proportion to their 
height, though of course much more formidable as fight- 
ing vessels. . . . In this department, as in his mili- 
tary reforms, results at once justified his sagacity, for he 
was never badly worsted in a sea-fight, and toward the 
end of his reign his fleet had swept the coasts of England 
clear of the sea-rovers.”” 
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giving equal time to all to conduct their pri- 
vate affairs. He alsodivided his income into 
portions and distributed it as follows : one- 
sixth to his warriors and attendants, one- 
sixth to architectural arts, and one-sixth 
for the comfort of visiting foreigners; the 
1emaining half was again sub divided: one- 
fourth to foreign poor, one-fourth to two 
monasteries he had founded, one-fourth toa 
public school, and one-fourth to monasteries 
at large. He was equally just as to his own 
time, and gave one-third to sleep and re- 
freshment, one-third to public affairs, and 
one-third to sacred duties. 

Thus he laid the foundation of that eco- 
nomic policy which has been the guardian 
angel of English politics and established a 
business-like conduct of life which encour- 
aged his subjects to do likewise. The bitter 
contests of the past had given but little time 
for attention to commerce or the learning of 
trades, but upon this as upon all slothful- 
ness, the wise king laid hishand and warmed 
it into activity. And so, also, were the tilts 
at arms between the ‘‘cnihts,’’ or knights, 
revived in these days of peace, and the hon- 
ored king encouraged by his personal pres- 
ence at the games all athletic sports. In 
after years we find the trades-people uniting 
in guilds for self protection and pleasure; 
and among the nobles, clubs not unlike our 
social clubs were formed. 

England in general was sadly ignorant at 
this time, and even the clergy must be cast 
under the same imputation ; but the body of 
great and learned men, from many climes, 
who gathered at the court, soon inspired the 
public with a firm desire to improve, and 
Alfred’s children were especially benefited 
by the prevailing influence. Their relations 
with their father were the most familiar, and 
Alfred was blessed in his old age by thecom- 
panionship of worthy sons and daughters. 

Let us next consider England as it is pre- 
sented to us in the reign of Ethelstan. 

The Danes in Northumbria, through the 
years of abode in England, have become 
gradually more and more civilized, accepting 
the tenets of the Christian church at differ- 
ent times, though their conversion was more 
a diplomatic move than a sincere change of 
heart. However, it all has had its effect and 
now, when Ethelstan comes to the throne, 
they are occupying the territory lying be- 
tween the rivers Firth and Thames under the 
tributary king, Sigtryg. So we see they 











have quite a footing in the island, and edu- 
cated as they have become, relatively, they 
are formidable foes. Wars again commence 
for the supremacy of power, so that Ethel- 
stan’s reign must be one of trouble and mis- 
fortune. But he is the representative ofa 
great power in the civilized world, and conti- 
nental monarchs seek his friendship and co- 
operation, for England is becoming most 
thoroughly civilized in spite of the presence 
of the powerful but unsuccessful Northmen. 

We note a young man who lingers about 
the court—a young man of striking appear- 
ance and dignified carriage even though he 
is yet in his teens. Who is he? Dunstan, 
the musician, poet, artist, and scholar. Dun- 
stan, who will lay the corner-stone of in- 
trigue and deceit in England’scourt. Hither- 
to the kings have been mostly straightfor- 
ward, honest gentlemen, working for the 
greatest good, frankly and openly, with lit- 
tle or no thought of scheme or plot. But 
this self-opinionated boy shall change all 
that. When Edmund, in the days succeed- 
ing the final victory over the Danes, hearing 
of Dunstan’s talents, sends for him to come 
to the court and entertain the courtiers, he 
gleefully accedes to the request. Once there 
he assiduously cultivates that diplomatic 
tact which will make him the man of his 
time. Slowly gaining favor at court, using 
his religious honors to acquire temporal 
power, he schemes for the one great object 
of his life. 

The years pass by and all England rings 
with one great word—Dunstan. Dunstan 
the wise, some cry. Dunstan the mounte- 
bank, cry others. Edred is on the throne, 
and ever by his side stands Dunstan, now 
the most influential man in England. 

But still the people cry for or against this 
Dunstan. At every street corner, in every 
shop, at every public gathering, groups of 
people are excitedly talking, and as we 
listen we catch the words ‘‘ Church—Monks 
—Dunstan.’’ Yes, that is it. The very 
heart of the nation is torn inconflict between 
the monastic party, of which Dunstan is the 
leader, and the secular clergy ; and all the 
bitterness of personal dislike and party ha- 
tred is showered upon Dunstan’s unfortunate 
head. 

But as we lightly pass over the years and 
next look in upgn the scene at Edwy’s coro- 
nation dinner, we are distressed and amazed. 
Amid the noise and drunken brawling of the 
C-Dec. 
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courtiers, see this dignified man, angrily ar- 
guing with Archbishop Odo, until at last, in 
a passion of rage, he rushes out of the hall 
and bursting into the queen’s private apart- 

ments tears Edwy from her side. What does 

it mean? Dunstan, Dunstan ! where is,that 

diplomacy which should have kept you pa- 

tient with the young king and his follies, 

lest you lose your power? Are you surprised 

that this act angers the king intoexiling you 

from your native soil? Surely not. 

But again there is a turn in fortune’s wheel 
and Dunstan is at home. All the land rings 
with his mighty deeds. Heaven itself has 
reversed her laws to emphasize his words, 
and the Christ upon the cross has bidden the 
multitude obey his voice. O Dunstan, Dun- 
stan ! can you stoop so low to reach the ear 
of your ignorant followers as to resort to a 
trick of ventriloquism ? 

Scarcely has this marvel died in the mouths 
of the people when again, in hushed voices, 
they tell how ata meeting where Dunstan was 
expounding his views to his opponents, and 
at the moment when he was calling upon God 
to bear witness to his truth, the floor of the 
building gave way, precipitating all his ac- 
cusers to the cellar beneath, and leaving Dun- 
stan, alone, standing safe upon a beam. Butat 
last there is no need for him to resort to such 
means for gaining power, because, in the 
person of king Edgar, Dunstan has a will- 
ing pupil ; andas Archbishop of Canterbury 
he works and schemes with never-ending ar- 
dor for the advancement of the monastic party 
of the church. There has been no English 
king who lived in such pomp or encouraged 
the shows of temporal power as does this Ed- 
gar who, in 975, lays aside his robe of earthly 
splendor, which falls upon the shoulders of 
his fifteen year old son, Edward II., whose 
reign commences in trouble and will end in 
blood. 

His step-mother, Elfrida, eagerly desiring 
her son Ethelred to be king, plots and 
schemes, in collusion with the clergy and 
Dunstan’s many enemies, to overthrow his 
power and supplant Edward. Dunstan's in- 
fluence is sufficient to place Edward on the 
throne in the face of this desire, but not to 
protect him while there, for at the end of 
three years, the young king is assassinated 
at the instigation of his step-mother, and 
Ethelred II. is his successor. Unfortunate 
Ethelred! Thrust into a position of power 
when only ten years old, by a vile and un- 
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natural crime, terrorized through all his 
childhood by the shrewish woman who is his 
mother, beaten in boyhood, and threatened 
in manhood, what wonder he wins the title 
the Unready? And Dunstan, now an old 
man, loses in these last ten years of life that 
diplomatic tact which characterized him in 
his youth, and in his religious fanaticism in- 
volves his sovereign in issues which estrange 
him from his nobles whose sympathy and as- 
sistance he will so sorely need in the years to 
come. Most unfortunate Ethelred! The 
Danes uprise, and under their continental 
kings Olaf and Sweyn wage successful war. 
Ethelred weakly tries to buy them off and 
then treacherously orders a terrible massacre 
of his unsuspecting foes. 

This isa painful scene and we hurry on. 
Ethelred dies and leaves the crown to his 
son, Edmund II., who might have saved 
England forever from the hands of the Danes 
had he not been so foully murdered by the 
Duke of Mercia. 

During all this time of plot and counter- 
plot in church and court, the life of the indi- 
vidual has changed but little. The domestic 
life of the citizen is much the same, and if 
education and foreign influences have en- 
larged his views somewhat, he still clings to 
the customs of his forefathers, and is still an 
old-time Saxon. In the years of peace he has 
given his attention to agriculture, and agri- 
culture has brought him wealth, and wealth 
has developed the necessity for trade, and 
that necessity has established a commerce 
which reaches across the seas and draws to 
the English ports products of all nations. 

In the days of Alfred and Ethelstan the in- 
terest in shipping was much encouraged, and 
has been gradually increasing. The Danes 
are the most powerful nation on the seas, and 
by far the best ship-builders, so that large 
and oftentimes beautiful vessels are engaged 
in this commerce. They have high decks 
and prows ornamented with figures of lions, 
bulls, or men (these figures are richly dec- 
orated with copper, gilt, and gold when owned 
by wealthy men or royalty and have vanes at 
their mast-heads). Naturally this intercourse 
with lands across the seas has increased the 
wealth of the country, and the demand for 
currency, for use in trade, has created the ne- 
cessity for mints. So mints have been es- 
tablished at various places, and the larger 
cities have become hives of busy work-a-day 
people. And since the days of Ethelstan all 


honor is paid the successful merchant—honor, 
which, in the latter daysof Saxon rule, shall 
give this merchant-element power to place 
Harold II. on the English throne. 

Thus our Saxon buys and sells, imports 
and exports, farms and manufactures, in 
short, in a primitive way works for daily 
bread much as his descendants will, when his 
is almost a legendary name in history. But 
all this scarcely touches his home. He may 
dress a little more richly, or have glass in 
the windows of his house, or travel a little 
more ; but the cut of his garments, the style 
of his house, or the comfort of his convey- 
ance is but little improved. hat church and 
monastery may be foreign in their architect- 
ure, he thinks fit and right, but no foreign 
models for his home. In the home of his 
grandsires, built to stand the wear and tear 
of bloody strife and ceaseless warfare, he will 
live and die, and his children shall eat at the 
same table and sleep in the same bed which 
have comforted him and his father’s fathers 
before him. 

He is stilla glutton, and carouses as be- 
fore ; but his surplus energies are employed 
in useful occupations, so that theft and mur- 
der have ceased to be his greatest pleasures. 
But the quarrelsome disposition which, in 
his savage state, kept him continually at war, 
either with his immediate neighbors, or fail- 
ing in that, with the nearest stranger, keeps 
him in these latter days continually em- 
broiling himself in party discussions. As 
in the wars with the Danes, his squabbling 
with sister states weakened him and made him 
an easy prey to the invading Northmen, so 
now the never-ending jealousies, arising from 
the division in the church, are sapping his 
strength and laying his country at the feet of 
the Normans. His pride is excessive, and 
for him there is nothing worth considering 
outside the customs and methods of life pe- 
culiar to his own country. If he be of the 
upper classes, his wife has had the privilege 
of choosing him of her own free will, and is 
married to him under the sanction of the 
church. Taking him all in all, however, he 
is not much changed from the sturdy Saxon 
we have before seen, save that he has been 
going through a gradual softening which, 
imperceptible now, has prepared him for the 
refining process he will undergo inthe hands 
of the Normans. 

There is little love in his heart for his 
neighbors, the Danes, and save as a choice 
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between two evils he will never choose a 
Northman for his ruler. But when Canute, 
after Edward’s death, claims the scepter, these 
unfortunate Saxons so long harrassed with 
constant wars under the leadership of incapa- 
ble commanders, gladly welcome him as 
king—for he is master of half the kingdom— 
and rather than enter into war again they 
yield to him. According to his light, he 
governs wisely and well. Born of a barbaric 
nation, coming to the throne when only 
about twenty-one, the fervor of youth leads 
him into many deeds of reckless cruelty. 
But the noble nature underlying it all, in af- 
ter years tames his ferocity and wins him the 
titles, the Great, the Brave, and the Pious. 

But England for Englishmen is the Saxon 
sentiment, and great and good as any Danish 
king may be, the patriotic heartsthrill at the 
thought of Edward III.’s accession. 

They cannot seethe danger which threatens 
England’s peace. Who would suppose that 
beneath the suave exterior of Edward’s 
cousin, William of Normandy, lies an iron 
will and dauntless courage which shall carry 
him to the summit of his ambition and lay 
England at his feet? Now that Edward is 
dead, they hail the good King Harold. 

Alas, their hour ot happiness is short! At 
the battle of Hastings perished forever the 
power of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

But their influence remained. Their love 
of truth and freedom, their god-fearing, stead- 
fast natures, their earnest, upright impulses, 
their sincere and worthy ambitions have run 
through the ages ; and wherever the English 
blood is found, we find a stable nation. Jus- 
tice was their watch-word—not the justice of 
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one man’s judgment, but the justice of pub- 
lic opinion ; the right of man to call upon 
his brother man for judgment, and the right 
of the community to decide for or against the 
accused. Secrecy was looked upon as guilt, 
and truly no man could live to himself alone. 
The common will was for the common good, 
and the balancingipower of public opinion fol- 
lowed each man into every act of his life. Thus 
every man was judge and jury, and every 
man the molder of his own fate. This is the 
key-note of English law, and to it belongs all 
honor and glory. 

Steadily through the years, ever onward 
and upward, strode this sturdy Saxon race. 
In the periods where one virtue lagged, we see 
another forge ahead, until in the latter days 
they stand almost hand in hand. From Eg- 
bert to Alfred, Education and Justice slowly 
but surely marshaled their forces—from Al- 
fred to Ethelstan, Mercy stationed her an- 
gels as guards about them—from Ethelstan 
to Ethelred, Religion sowed the seeds of 
thought, which, in the years following 
Ethelred’s reign, would spring up and choke 
out the weeds which Slothfulness had so 
freely scattered—underthe Danish rule, Peace 
wooed and won with promises of better days 
to come under her beneficence—and during 
the time of Edward III. and Harold II., Pa- 
triotism reigned supreme. 

The Normans came with their refinement 
and delicacy and in the friction of years, 
from the hard, unyielding surface of the Saxon 
character wore away the juts and angles 
which marred its beauty, and polished into 
almost unequaled luster the jewel which was 
once but a rough, unvalued stone. 


(The end.) 


THE TENURE OF LAND IN 


ENGLAND.* 


BY D. McG. MEANS. 


PART THREE. 


” “HE lord of the manor is the central 
figure in the history of English law 
so far as it relates to land. As we 

have seen he gradually encroached upon the 

customary rights of the humbler sort of 
land-holders, and we are now prepared to see 
how he extended his dominion upward, free- 


*Special English Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 





ing himself from his obligations toward the 
sovereign. According to the feudal theory, 
land—by which we shall henceforth mean 
manors, whether singly or in clusters—is 
held upon condition. The feudal state isa 
military state, the king being the leader of 
the armed nation, and empowered to call 
forth its strength whenever needed. For this 
purpose the land of the nation was in his 
hands, to be granted to soldiers as a means 
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of supporting the bands of armed men which 
they were expected to furnish. We must, 
however, except from this statement the 
lands of the church, of which more hereafter. 
But with this exception, which relates rather 
to the nature of conditions than to their ex- 
istence, all feudal lands were grants from the 
sovereign upon condition and may be called 
by their technical aame, conditional fees. 

These grants were probably in the first place 
for short periods only, and then for the life- 
time of the tenant. But when a man had 
been in possession of land for a number of 
years, it was only natural that his children 
should feel that they had a better right to 
succeed him than strangers had, and the very 
fact that they were in possession was a suffi- 
cient reason for their continuing. In those 
stormy days the castles of the lords were 
well fortified and it was a good deal easier, in 
most cases, for the king to allow the son of 
an occupant to stay where his father had 
been than to put another in his place. For 
this privilege, however, the king exacted a 
payment called a relief, and it was almost a 
necessity of the feudal system that not all the 
children of a deceased tenant should succeed 
him, but only one ; for otherwise the military 
services to be rendered by the land might be 
too much split up to be available. Hence 
arose the rule of primogeniture, by which 
the eldest male heir was held to be the proper 
successor in the fief. 

The next encroachment upon the royal 
prerogative was made by thelawyers. When 
a grant of lands was made toa man and the 
heirs of his body, they held, by a process of 
reasoning which we cannot follow, that so 
soon as a man begot an heir the condition of 
the grant was performed, and the land be- 
came his absolutely, at least for certain pur- 
poses. He could now sell the land and thus 
cut off his own heirs and at the same time 
extinguish the right of the original donor to 
have the land back again on failure of the 
tenant’s issue. Then the tenant could buy 
the land back again and hold it freed from 
its original liabilities, and it would then de- 
scend to his heirs in general. 

But as in process of time many of the great 
nobles had granted portions of their lands 
upon much the same conditions as the king, 
although other charges were substituted for 
military services, they did not relish this 
construction of the law, which deprived them 
of the important right of reversion, or return 


of lands on failure of tenant’s issue. Ac- 
cordingly they enacted the statute de donis 
conditionalibus, or concerning conditional 
grants, which forbade the holders of condi- 
tional fees from alienating them to the prej- 
udice of their heirs or of the original grantor. 
The judges construed this as creating a new 
kind of estate, called a fee-taz/. henceforth 
if a grant was made to a man and the heirs 
of his body, the man could sell the land only 
for the period of his own life, and his lineal 
heirs were in the same position. Heand 
they were known as /enants in tail and the 
land was said to be entailed upon them. 
This statute, had it been effectual, would 
have restored the feudal system in its perfec- 
tion. There could have been no permanent 
disposition of lands away from the line in- 
tended by the original grant and the con- 
tinual failures of issue would have brought 
lands back to the king and the great barons 
to be granted out again by them, thus much 
enhancing their influence. But the statute 
eventually failed of its purpose, owing again 
to the stubbornness of the lawyers. They 
detested its spirit and after a time devised a 
proceeding known as a common recovery, 
which completely defeated it. By this pro- 
cess, which is too complicated to describe, 
entails could be ‘‘ barred,’’ and thus compar- 
ative freedom of alienation was restored.* 
Another statute passed about the same 
time, toward the close of the thirteenth cent- 
ury, generally referred to as the statute 
Quia Emptores,+ although made in the in- 
terest of the great lords, was yet favorable to 
freedom in dealing with land, and therefore 
gave general satisfaction. It provided that 
land might be freely disposed of, but that the 
new tenant should, so to speak, step into the 
shoes of the old one. Before this statute a 
man holding a tenement might dispose of a 
part of it, reserving the feudal services to 
himself, and in turn paying them to the orig- 





*** As soon,” says Blackstone, “as the feudal system 
came to be considered in the light ofa civil establishment 
rather than as a military plan, the ingenuity of the same 
ages, which perplexed all theology with the subtilty of 
scholastic disquisitions, and bewildered philosophy in the 
mazes of metaphysical jargon, began also to exert its in- 
fluence upon this copious and fruitful subject ; in pursu- 
ance of which the most refined and oppressive conse- 
quences were drawn from what was originally a plan of 
simplicity and liberty, equally beneficial to both lord and 
tenant and prudently calculated for their mutual protec- 
tion and defense.”’ 

+See note on page 1650f THe CHavuTAUQUAN for No- 
vember. 
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inal grantor. Such an owner was called a 
mesne lord, but as he could not discharge 
the services unless the under-tenants were 
punctual, the superior lord often found that 
he lost his profits. The statute was there- 
fore to the advantage of the great lords, but 
as it prevented the multiplication and com- 
plication of feudal services it was equally 
advantageous to the public. 

While these changes were taking place and 
from as early a date as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, there was a continual 
commutation of the cumbrous and vexatious 
feudal services for money rents and for pay- 
ments in gross. This had come to be forthe 
interest of all parties. The king could hire 
a more effective army than he could summon 
by the exercise of his feudal right, and the 
mesne lords were coming to find out the con- 
venience of receiving a regular pecuniary in- 
come rather than uncertain and unwilling 
services ; while the tenants were very glad 
to reduce all their obligations to the simple 
form of a definite rent charge. Eventually, 
but not until the time of the commonwealth, 
all the old feudal charges were extinguished, 
and the tenure of land was made with few 
exceptions, of a simple and uniform charac- 
ter, known as free and common soc’age. 

It is to be added that devise of lands, or 
alienation by last will and testament, was 
not allowed during the medizval period. 
There were some exceptions to this rule, but 
it prevailed upon the whole until the reign 
of Henry VIII., and was not entirely abro- 
gated until the tenure of lands in chivalry 
was converted into tenure in socage, as above 
stated. The chief reason for the rule was 
probably the feeling prevalent in all early 
stages of society that the proper way to 
transfer the ownership of property is for the 
owner by some open and public act to put 
the transferee in possession of it. There 
could not be much doubt about the transac- 
tion if this was done, and this process was 
the regular one at common law, being known 
as livery of seisin [sé-zin], or transfer of pos- 
session. 

In an age when no one could write except 
the clergy, the production of a written paper 
purporting to express the will of a dead man, 
was naturally regarded with great suspicion 
and doubtless with much reason. But in ad- 
dition to this reason it is clear that such 
transfers were opposed to feudal theory. 
According to that theory a man should be 
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able to dispose only of his own life interest 
in lands, and not cut off his heirs. Thelaw- 
yers circumvented this theory, as we have 
seen, by the fiction of a common recovery, 
but that was a proceeding of considerable 
notoriety, taking place in open court and be- 
ing matter of record. A will was a very dif- 
ferent matter, and, for reasons which we 
shall now consider, to a great part of the 
community, a very odious matter. Even at 
the present day it is a comparatively rare 
event for land to be disposed of by will in 
England. 

But before taking up these reasons, we 
may well pause to review the system of land 
tenure that has now been described, for it is 
hardly too much to say that so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, it is the existing English 
system. Whatever is different is the work not 
of the legislature, but of the courts and the 
lawyers. We have seen that Parliament in- 
tended to have lands descend perpetually in 
the families of those to whom they were or- 
iginally granted, or on failure of such des- 
cendants that they should return to the 
families of the original grantors. The cun- 
ning of the lawyers frustrated this intention, 
the result being that thetenant of anentailed 
estate could convert it into an estate in fee 
simple, thus enabling himself to deal with 
it practically just as we deal with our lands 
in this country. It is an inveterate tradition 
with us that most of the land in England is 
tied up by entails so that it cannot be alien- 
ated at all, or only after very long periods, 
but as a matter of fact, entails ceased to be 
inviolable centuries ago, and in their proper 
sense have been long since out of use in 
England. 

We must proceed now to the consideration 
of an extremely intricate subject, referred to 
above in connection with wills,—the influ- 
ence of the church upon English land tenure. 
Even during the Anglo-Saxon period the 
church had become possessed of a very large 
part of the lands of England, and her posses- 
sions were comparatively undisturbed by the 
Norman Conquest. These lands were held 
to some extent upon condition of military 
service, but probably for the most part by 
the tenure called frankalmoigne, which is 
thus explained by Littleton : 

They which hold in frankalmoigne are 
bound of right before God to make orisons, 
prayers, masses, and other divine services, for 
the souls of their grantor or feoffor, and forthe 
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souls of their heirs which are dead, and for the 
prosperity and good life and good health of 
their heirs which dre alive. 

These services were regarded by the faith- 
ful as ‘‘ better for them before God than any 
doing of fealty,’’ but by the skeptical asa 
highly unsatisfactory substitute for the tan- 
gible benefits of feudal services and rent 
charges. The grounds for this dissatisfaction 
were as follows. 

Lands once granted to an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration could never revert to the grantor or 
his heirs. Corporations do not die.* They 
have no heirs, but are self-perpetuating 
bodies. Hence if grants to them were unre- 
stricted the whole of the lands of the king- 
dom might eventually pass into their hands, 
and however wholesome their orisons and 
masses might be for the spirits of the dead, 
the living nobility could have ill-spared their 
escheats and other feudal advantages, while 
the defense of the kingdom might become 
wholly unprovided for. Moreover, while 
England received only the spiritual benefits 
referred to by Littleton, the Pope of Rome 
got a very large pecuniary revenue, for 
which there seemed to be no equivalent re- 
turn. 

Again as no man could die comfortably 
without receiving the sacrament at the hands 
of the priest, that functionary was in a pecul- 
iarly advantageous position to represent to 
the dying sinner the importance of securing 
his future happiness by leaving his property 
to the church. Men were thus enabled to en- 
joy their earthly goods as long as they lived, 
and to derive a spiritual income from them 
after death ; and as wills were proved in the 
ecclesiastical courts and not those of the com- 
mon law, the opportunity for abuses was ob- 
vious. Hence came the statutory prohibition 
of devises to corporations, and also the gen- 
eral prohibition of the acquisition of lands 
by religious or other persons, ‘‘ whereby 
such lands or tenements may anywise come 
into mortmain,’’—a term applied to tenureby 
the regular clergy, who were for legal pur- 
poses regarded as dead. 

It might seem that these statutes were suf- 
ficient to put a stop tothe evil. But asthe 
common lawyers evaded the statute de donis, 
so the popish chancellors evaded the statutes 
of mortmain. The Roman law recognized 

* A corporation has been aptly described as an artificial 


person, created by law from a group or succession of 
natural persons, and having a continuous existence. 
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what were called jidez-commissa, or grants of 
estates in confidence that the grantees should 
hold them for the benefit or use of other per- 
sons, and the foreign ecclesiastics intro- 
duced the idea into England, procuring 
grants of lands to be made not directly any 
more to religious corporations, but to per- 
sons competent to take for the use of the re- 
ligious houses ; and as these trusts were not 
known to the common law they fell, as being 
cases of conscience, within the jurisdiction of 
chancery * where they were of course sup- 
ported. In this way it came to pass that 
lands were again acquired by the church not 
only by deed but also by will, although the 
latter practice was for a time once more sup- 
pressed by statute. 

But though the clergy were hampered in 
the practice of their invention, there was 
nothing to prevent laymen from taking ad- 
vantage of it, and they very soon proceeded 
todoso. By having their lands held in the 
name of others for their own use, they se- 
cured themselves against forfeiture for trea- 
son. They also escaped the payment of re- 
liefs to the over-lord when they died ; for sev- 
eral persons were named as trustees and their 
number might be kept upindefinitely. Uses 
could also be disposed of by will, and they 
were also employed to defraud creditors, so 
that they soon became very common. 

Once more Parliament interfered, by enact- 
ing the statute of uses, in order to correct the 
‘*dyverse and sundry ymaginacions subtile 
invencions and practises’’ above described. 
This statute provided that the beneficial 
owner should be treated as the legal owner, 
thus stripping him of the protection of chan- 
cery, and the same year another act was 
passed that was intended to create a system 
of registration of titles such as we possess. 
And once more the courts entirely defeated 
the statute. The statute said that when 
lands were conveyed to A for the use of B, 
B should be regarded as the legal owner. 
But it did not expressly say that when lands 


* By this term is designated the English system of 


equity. ‘‘ There formerly the court of chancery was the 
highest court of justice next tothe Parliament, presided 
over by the lord chancellor, but in 1873 it becamea di- 
vision of the High Court of Justice.’’ Burrill defines it 
as follows: ‘‘ Acourt of chancery, so faras it is a court 
of equity in the English and American sense, may be 
generally, if not precisely, described as one having juris- 
diction in cases of rights, recognized and protected by 
municipal jurisprudence, where a plain, adequate, and 
complete remedy cannot be had in the courts of common 
law.”’ 
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were conveyed to A, for the use of B, for the 
use of C, C should be the legal owner ; and as 
the act did not say it, the courts held that it 
did not mean it. 

Accordingly things went on very much as 
they had before, the only result of the statute 
being, as was said, to add three words to a 
conveyance. There were, however, other very 
important results, the development of which 
we cannot hereexplain, but which practically 
established the secrecy of English convey- 
ancing and rendered the tenure of land a sub- 
ject of equity jurisdiction and not of the com- 
mon law. The form of conveyance by which 
lands are now commonly held in England is 
too intricate to be described here. It is 
known as a strict settlement and practically 
establishes a trust for the benefit of certain 
life-tenants, with a provision that the prop- 
erty held in trust shall eventually go to their 
children. 

These settlements, it is to be observed, are 
maintained by tradition and family feeling. 
The opinion is ventured that they could be 
adopted in substance under the laws of some 
if not of all of our states ; and it may be ad- 
ded that it is so far from being true that En- 
glish law restrains the alienation of land that 
it really allows it to a greater extent than 
ourown. After the “tenant in tail in re- 
mainder,’”’ as he is called in an English set- 
tlement, comes of age, he and the life tenant, 
or ‘‘ protector of the settlement,” acting con- 
currently can dispose of the lands. 

But it is possible under our law to render 
lands inalienable for a period that may be 
often more than half acentury and sometimes 
nearly a whole one. 

As a proof of the practical alienability of 
English land, I may say that during the prep- 
aration of this paper there happened to come 
to my hand a copy of a London newspaper 
in which there were advertisements of free- 
hold properties for sale amounting to more 
than 75,000 acres, to say nothing of leasehold 
estates. Many of these properties had attached 
to them manorial rights, and advowsons, or 
rights of nominating clergymen to livings. 
Nor do the prices seem extravagantly high to 
one familiar with sales of desirable property 
in the Eastern States. A considerable estate 
within nine miles of London was offered at 
less than $900 an acre, which is less than the 
value of suburban lands of corresponding 
situation with us. 

Yet the facilities afforded by the law and 
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the temptations of high prices have little 
effect in comparison with the strong family 
feeling of the English nobility and gentry. 
The great estates might be subdivided, but 
they are not ; and the smaller estates would 
often be greatly injured by subdivision. In 
1876 an inquiry was made into the number of 
land owners in England and Wales, omitting 
the metropolis, the inquiry being occasioned 
by the absurd retufns of the censuses of 1861 
and 1871, which respectively gave the num- 
bers as 30,766 and 22,964. Omitting the 
holders of leases for terms less than 99 years, 
probably a considerable omission, and hold- 
ers of incorporeal hereditaments, there were 
found to be about 973,000 land owners. In 
this inquiry about 4,300,000 acres seem to 
have escaped enumeration, the remainder be- 
ing held nearly as follows, round numbers 
being taken : 


HOLDING. 
Under 1 acre 
Ito1Io acres 
10 to 50 re 
50 to 100 
100 to 500 
500 to 1,000 
1,000 to 2,000 
2,000 to 5,000 
5,000 to 10,000 


NUMBER. TOTAL ACRES. 
703,000 151,000 
121,000 478,000 

72,000 1,750,000 
25,000 1,791,000 
32,000 6,827,000 
4,800 3,317,000 
2,700 3,800,000 
1,815 5,529,000 
581 3,974,000 

10,000 to 20,000 223 3,000,000 

20,000 to 50,000 66 1,917,000 

50,000 to 100,000 3 194,000 
Over 100,000 I 181,616 


It appears from this table that about 22,- 
000,000 acres, or nearly two-thirds of the area 
of England and Wales, are owned by some 


10,200 persons. Owing to the nature of the 
settlements the number of persons beneficially 
interested in these lands is very much larger, 
and the lands are also subject to many char- 
ges unknown to our law, as well as to mort- 
gages to an unknown amount. The rent of 
these lands is little more than one-third of 
the total rent of the lands of England and 
Wales excluding London, and probably the 
rent of lands in London is two-thirds that of 
these lands. Their average rent in 1873 was 
probably not far from eight dollars an acre 
but it is now perhaps nearer five dollars. The 
position of these land owners is therefore not 
so enviable as might be supposed, and it is 
to be remembered that the relation of a great 
lord to his tenants in England is not the 
business relation of landlordandtenant. The 
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possessor of a great fortune in America need 
make no concessions to those through whose 
co-operation his income is produced. But a 
great nobleman in England is required by 
the traditions of his order to be easy with 
his tenants and to spend a good deal of his 
income for public purposes. If he disregard 
these traditions he incurs the contempt of his 
equals as well as his inferiors. 

It is to be added that a*recent law compen- 
sates the tenant for many improvements 
made upon the land during the tenancy 
even if made without the landlord’s consent. 
No such burden isimposed upon landlords in 
this country within my knowledge. If a 


system of recording titles like ours could be 
introduced in England, it would seem that 
no great change in her land law would be 
required by public policy. Bnt the intricacy 
of titles is now so great that a change ofthis 
kind is almost impossible. Only a very few 
lawyers of great learning understand the 
subject well enough to contrive safe altera- 
tions, and they are naturally conservative. 
Any ill-considered change might be disas- 
trous in the extreme ; the rules of the com- 
mon law being ‘‘so nicely constructed and 
so artificially connected together that the 
least change in any one of them disorders 
for a time the texture of the whole.” 


(The end.) 


AN ENGLISH SCHOLAR 
BY EUGENE 


eighth and ninth centuries, and they 

seem to have been cherished by the 
savage rulersof the period as their most 
valued possessions. It was the golden age 
of authors when they ruled in courts and in- 
structed the people. Atthe court of Desideri- 
us, the Lombard king, Paulus Diaconus, 
the historian, was the royal secretary until 
he was torn away a captive to shine in the 
literary circle of Charles the Great. Alcuin* 
was the friend of the Saxon kings and the 
chief school-master of York. Charles lured 
him to France and made him his chosen 
friend and teacher. ‘‘O my beloved David,”’ 
Alcuin writes to the savage ruler, ‘‘ my 
sweet love! may you live forever ; I would 
that I could be always with you.’’ And 
Charles, the universal conqueror, returned 
an equally affectionate reply. From the 
massacre of Saxons, Saracens, and slaves he 
seemed to turn with new ardor to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. LEginhardt} and Alcuin 


Pee and rare were the scholars of the 


*(Al’kwin.] At the wish of Charles he opened a school at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which was attended by the Emperor and 
his court. This is supposed to have been the germ of the 
Paris University. From this school educated men were 
sent into the provinces. The Academicians—as members 
of the school were called—comprising the emperor and 
his family and the most distinguished courtiers, assumed 
names, taken from antiquity, Charlemagne styling him- 
self David. 

t[Eg’in-hard.] A Frank who acted as secretary for 
Charlemagne, and who is said to have surpassed in 
scholarship all other members of the palace-school. 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
LAWRENCE. 


were to him true fonts of inspiration. In its 
dawn learning had not yet grown daring, 
and its possessors were not yet feared. 

The scholar of the time had few of the ad- 
vantages that his labors have insured to the 
modern. His materials for writing were 
costly and rare ; his study usually a monas- 
tic cell or the scriptorium, or writing room, 
where the busy monks copied and compared 
the manuscripts and scanty literature of the 
convent. Few comforts surrounded him, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the palace of the king. The 
monastic cell in winter was always chill and 
cold; the fire that warmed the great hall 
could have been of little service to the stu- 
dent ; his monastic dress was thin and his 
feet often bare; poverty must often have 
checked the course of study. 

The only materials for writing were the 
waxen tablet and vellum, parchment, or 
prepared skins. To use the wax tablet and 
the iron stylus was a difficult process. Yet 
the sharp, iron stylus, long and pointed, 
with its polisher at one end, was the com- 
monest implement for writing among the 
Romans. It was so dangerous that laws 
were passed that it should no longer be made 
of metal but of bone or some softer sub- 
stance* ; men stabbed each other, in their 
rage, with their long iron pens. The timid 
emperor was evidently in terror lest some 


*See Taylor, History of Ancient Books, p. 46, who has. 
borrowed from Montfaucon.—Z. L. 
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angry author should impale him, not with an 
epigram for posterity, but with his pointed 
pen. Anincident in Alfred’s time, related 
by Hoveden,* shows that the precautions of 
the Roman rulers were not without reason. 
It is probable that the teachers of that age 
were severe and even cruel, and their schol- 
ars often seemed inhuman. One day the 
famous John Scotus was assailed by his pu- 
pils at Malmesbury with their iron styluses 
instead of daggers. He was pierced with 
many wounds and died, we are told, neg- 
lectedand ingreatagony. Themonks buried 
him in an obscure chapel. It wasonly when 
a brilliant light was seen to hover over his 
body—a ray from heaven—that they laid the 
famous scholar in the great churchat the side 
of the high altar. 

Our word style, as applied to fine or bad 
writing, comes from this dangerous weapon. 
Many of these iron styluses, worn and rusted, 
have been discovered in the ruins of the En- 
glish cities. The waxen tablets have per- 
ished long ago. Both were borrowed from 
the Romans by the scholars of the Middle 
Ages. Itis probable that they were the chief 
implements of writing in the monasteries and 
monastic schools. They were the note-books 
on which the devout impressed his sacred 
thoughts. Afterward they could be copied 
by scribes and their contents preserved on 
more durable material. 

It is not likely under the generous patron- 
age of Charles or Alfred that the students 
of their time would want any of the con- 
veniences and materials for writing that 
power or money could procure. But even 
these were often exercised in vain. While 
China abounded in paper, and even paper- 
money, in authors, poets, and thinkers, the 
barbarous Europeans were confined to their 
parchment and their vellum. It is easy to 
see how books became each year rarer and 
more costly. The monasteries produced 
only copies of religious meditations, missals, 
and the legends of the saints. Alcuin and 
Eginhard might publish their lives and let- 
ters under royal patronage, but for the poor 
scholar there was little hope of becoming an 
author unless he first became a monk. The 


*An English chronicler who flourished about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. He was employed by the 
court of Henry II. to visit monasteries and to watch the 
revenues that belonged tothe king. He wrote a history 
which began where that of Bede left off, and reached 
down to the year 1202, 
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scriptorium, or writing-room, of the monas- 
tery was the publishing office of the age. 
Here Bede, at Jarrow, wrote his last lines, 
and died as he said, ‘‘ Itis finished ’’; here at 
Tours or Fulda the famous schools founded 
by Alcuin and Charles the Great, the busy 
monks plied their active pens and con- 
sumed the vellum and parchment of the time 
in perpetuating the letters of Saint Gregory 
and the self-introspection of Augustine. 

Seated on his hard stool before his writing 
table, in the dim cell of his monastery, we 
may fancy the solitary scholar engaged in 
his painful yet engrossing labors. The bare 
rafters, the stone or earthen floor, the room 
without fire or light, the window unglazed or 
covered with oiled skin or linen, the tallow- 
candle at night, the hard pallet, the scanty 
fare, could have aided but little in soothing 
the toil of the lonely author. Yet the liter- 
ary passion still ruled over many minds in 
these dark days, as it ruled that of an Ar- 
nold or a Prescott in ours. ‘‘ The pursuit of 
learning,’’ said Henry of Huntingdon, ‘‘is 
the sweetest earthly soother of trouble and 
consolation in grief.’’ William of Malmes- 
bury tells us that he wrote history from his 
youth. The savage Charles learned Latin 
and even Greek. The gentle Alfred was an 
author rather than a king. Gerald of Walesal- 
ways complaining of his lot, declared that his 
ruling passion had ever been a love of letters. 

With his pen made of a reed—a calamus— 
his knife to sharpen it, scissors to cut his 
pages, his ink bottle, and a modest supply of 
parchment, the scholar produced those rare 
and often beautiful manuscripts of the ninth 
and tenth centuries that have sometimes es- 
caped the waste and the flight of years. The 
writing schools established by Charles, un- 
der the care of the English Alcuin, created a 
remarkable revolution in the art of copying. 
Until now the manuscripts had been written 
in the square uncial characters ; but from the 
new schools a cursive handwriting was in- 
troduced that has led to the modern form of 
letters and of printing. Unfortunately it 
was marked by many obscure and curious 
contractions of words and letters that were 
retained by the early printers, and which 
still embarrass the reader of the first editions 
of the classics. But itis plain that we owe 
to the schools of Charles and Alfred, to 
Alcuin, Eginhard, John Scotus, and the 
teachers of the day, the foundations of modern 
literature. 
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There seems no doubt that, as Sprengel 
tells us, much of the literary enthusiasm of 
the time came from the Arabs. Taught by 
the exiled Nestorians,* from Constantinople, 
the Saracenic courts glowed with the literary 
passion.t Their libraries were numbered 
by hundreds of thousands of volumes when 
those of Europe consisted only of a fewcostly 
books chained to the walls. The fine libra- 
ries, learned professors, accomplished engi- 
neers and mechanics of Moslem Spain, gave 
rise to the European schools of science, and 
taught to the half savage Franks and Saxons 
the elements of a new life. 

Some laborious efforts have been made— 
some valuable works written—to prove that 
our ancestors of this early age were not so 
ignorant, so debased as they have been 
painted by Robertson and Hallam. But the 
attempt is vain. A few learned scholars, a 
few excellent prelates or priests seem to rise 
above the general darkness. Yet even these 
had scarcely learned the lowest elements of 
humanity. The heretic was treated with un- 
sparing cruelty, the Jew plundered and con- 
temned. The histories of Malmesbury, 


Wendover, Hoveden, Huntingdon, are full 


of tales of supernatural occurrences that 
now awaken only a smile. 

In the disastrous period that followed the 
death of Charles the Great, the fearful perils 
that surrounded England and the Continent, 
after that of Alfred, the sack of cities and 
monasteries, the ruin of libraries and seats 
of learning, the decay of letters, the lot of 
the early scholar must have been hard in- 
deed. From England, Charles had obtained 
his teachers, Alfred his from Ireland or Wales. 
But the ravages of Danes and Norsemen in 
this creative era, had nearly destroyed the 
intelligence they were afterward to cultivate 
and enlarge. They dissipated the library at 
York ; they sacked the monastery of Jarrow 
whence Bede had spread the lustrous light of 
genius. England and Ireland were turned 
back for centuries in their mental career. 
On the Continent all was desolation and de- 


*They were a sect of Christians named after Nestorius, 
the bishop of Constantinople in the fifth century. They 
were banished on a charge of heresy and blasphemy, 
their doctrines declaring that ‘‘ Christ consists of one di- 
vine person, yet of two natures, not mixed and con- 
founded, although intimately united,” and that there was 
a great difference between Christ as the son of God and 
Christ as the son of man. 

+Sprengel (Hist. Herb., 3:4) shows the influence of 
the Nestorians on Bagdad and its caliphs.—Z. L. 
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spair. The pirates of the North kept their 
horses in the palace of the Great Charles of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The Danish invaders of 
England burned monasteries, cities, books, 
and monks together. 

, One solitary scholar, John Scotus, an Irish- 
man, the chief intellect of the time, found a 
refuge at the court of Charles the Bald of 
France. He wrote or translated from the 
Greek ; the pope pronounced his books heret- 
ical. He passed from France to England, 
it is said, and was protected by the generous 
Alfred. He died the victim of his pupils’ 
rage, and escaped the perils and sorrows that 
fell upon the rising intellect of England. 

The chief want of the scholar in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries was the library and 
his books. It seems probable that some class- 
ical works had survived to the age of Charles 
and Alcuin, that Homer and Pindar, Virgil, 
Ovid, and Horace, Livy, and Tacitus, may 
have been known to them not only by name,* 
but in ancient and valuable manuscripts. 
As Europe fell into the hands of the North- 
ern savages, these rare survivals were lost 
forever. 

Only legends and missals were in use in 
the monasteries ; the finer works of the past, 
neglected and despised, moldered away in 
vaults and cellars. England seems to have 
been more fortunate ; we find in the writings 
of its new school of monastic historians fre- 
quent allusions to Virgil, Ovid, and even 
Juvenal, Persius, and Lucan. Cicero was 
well known to them; and Cesar, Seneca, 
and Horace.t Only the Greek writers were 
neglected ; the Roman writings still survived 
in rare copies; and intelligent monks and 
clericals gathered them in their libraries. 

To the modern student the fate of these 
priceless manuscripts is one of the saddest 
and strangest of mysteries. One by one the 
famous classic authors seemed to perish. A 
large part of the histories of Livy and Taci- 
tus was lost forever. Their great works 
were afterward preserved only in scanty and 
imperfect fragments. 

Two famous manuscripts of Virgil survive, 
the Vatican and the Medicean, both appar- 
ently of the fourth or fifth centuries. By 
some rare chance they have escaped the 

*They used these names in the schools: Englebert 
was Homer, Theodulf, Pindar, etc.—Z. L. 


+t W. Malmesbury cites Virgil, 1c. 2, Ovid, 1c. 3, Seneca, 
Cicero. H. Huntingdon gives a long passage from the 
Pharsalia, 2.430.—E. L. 
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perils of nearly fifteen hundred years. Pe- 
trarch in the fourteenth century had never 
seen acopy of Homer in the original until 
one was sent him from Greece. He received 
it, although unable to read it, with exclama- 
tions of admiration and delight. Many 
manuscripts of the classic writers were ef- 
faced and used for modern works. These 
palimpsests—the pests of literary history— 
abounded chiefly inthe twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. They have recently been 
sometimes made to give up their secret treas- 
ures. One produced the Institutes of 
Gaius, another under Cardinal Mai’s learned 
care the imperfect but invaluable copy of 
Cicero’s Republic.* 

Many of the manuscripts are of singular 
beauty ; some were written in letters of gold 
on the most costly vellum. Sometimes the 
covers of the sacred books were bound in 
golden bands, adorned with precious stones ; 
others were decorated with illustrations and 
pictures of unusual excellence. Fine ex- 
amples of the art of copying and decorating 
may be seen in the Astor and Lenox libraries 
in New York, and give us a high conception 
of the taste and industry of the monkish 
scholars. Meantime scholarship had ad- 
vanced, literature and science sprang up to- 
gether ; the student no longer confined him- 
self to the monkish cell and mused over the 
legends of the past. Gerbert with his schools 
and scientific works had startled the world, 
until it fancied him a minister of satan. As 
Pope Sylvester II., he probably died a martyr 
to the new studies. Then Abélard from the 
-school at Paris or his monastery in the lonely 
forest, filled Europe with literary animation. 
The schoolmen began their vain but not use- 
less contests. 

In England a school of monkish histori- 
ans sprang up, learned, superstitious, fanci- 
tul, yet linked together by a passionate love 
for letters and an ardent zeal for truth. 

One of the most interesting of these early 
scholars and authors was Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, the historian and topographer of Ire- 
land and Wales. Born about 1146 he was early 
dedicated to the church. He was educated 
under his uncle, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
studied at Paris, and was learned in all the 
literature of the age. Vain, ardent, bold, 
ambitious, Gerald hoped to rise high in the 


*I wish that our American scholars would form a so- 
ciety to search for lost manuscripts. They might find 
invaluable treasures in Europe and Asia.—E£. L. 
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church ; but he was a reformer and an author ; 
he made enemies among the corrupt church- 
men. The King, Henry II., feared and dis- 
liked his cousins, the bold Fitzgeralds ; and 
when Giraldus was chosen bishop of St. 
David’s, interfered and forbade the election. 
Gerald went again to Paris, found solace for 
his disappointment in ardent study, came 
back to Wales one of the most famous of its 
scholars, and in 1180, was put in temporary 
charge of the see of St. David's. 

His father, when he was a child, was in 
the habit of calling Gerald his ‘little 
bishop.’’ Gerald’s eager desire was all his 
life to be made bishop of St. David’s. But he 
was never to be gratified. King Henry II. 
became his friend and patron, employed him 
in many important offices but gave him no 
high dignity in the church. He refused the 
inferior bishoprics of Bangor and Landaff ; 
he would accept only the primacy of Wales. 
But King Richard, whom he flattered, re- 
fused it to him ; then John, who had been 
his pupil ; Gerald was even suspected of aim- 
ing at the chief control in his native land and 
declared an enemy of the Crown. He retired 
into obscurity. It was said that the see of 
St. David’s was at last offered to him in 1215, 
and that he now declinedit. He died in 1223, 
one of the most eminent characters of his 
age,—-scholar, churchman, historian, reformer. 

His four valuable treatises, two on Ireland, 
two on Wales, he dedicated in extravagant 
compliments to Henry II., Richard, John, 
and Archbishop Langton. He describes 
scenery with excellent taste ; his portraits of 
his contemporaries are drawn with rare skill. 
He was evidently a diligent student of the 
classic writers and must have possessed a 
fine library. He was sincere in his passion 
for letters ; he dreamed forever of literary 
immortality. Yet never was there so de- 
based and so superstitious a fancy. His 
excellent narrative is constantly disfigured 
by tales of demons and wizards, and the 
grossest and most improbable legends. Half 
his account of Ireland is made up of these 
strange fancies. His travels in Wales full of 
interest are yet made repulsive by his coarse 
superstitions. Yet Gerald has won the liter- 
ary immortality for which he sighed; it is 
as the scholar and thinker that he lives in his 
proper station with posterity. 

Very different from the vain, ambitious, 
disappointed churchman Gerald, the honest, 
sincere, laborious Roger Bacon, in solitude, 
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poverty, imprisonment, neglect, rose high 
above his contemporaries. He was the finest 
intellect of the Middle Ages. In his youth 
he was distinguished among the scholars of 
Oxford and of Paris. An eager desire to ex- 
tend the limits of human knowledge became 
early the ruling passion of this singular and 
commanding intellect. He was born about 
the year 1214, and lived apparently until he 
was eighty. He becamea Franciscan monk, 
shut in by all the rigid restraints of his or- 
der. He had wasted his fortune in books, 
instruments, and scientific experiments. 
He spent vast sums, for that age almost in- 
credible, in various researches; his elder 
brother died, who had aided him liberally, 
and poverty came upon him in the midst of 
his literary labors. He appealed for aid to 
his friend Pope Clement V. but received only 
permission to write and publish the scientific 
works that were to complete his ruin. 

Within eighteen months he finished his 
three great labors, the Opus Majus, the Opus 
Minus, and the Opus Tertium. The first isa 
compend of all the knowledge and all the 
extravagant fancies of the time. Bacon be- 
lieved in alchemy, astrology, and repeats the 
wildest tales of the Arabian travelers. He in- 
dicates the elements of chemistry and was a 
practical mechanic. He was said to have in- 
vented machines of rare value. He startled 
his contemporaries with his bronze head that 
spoke, and an optic glass that brought dis- 
tant objects near; and his daring intellect 
that scoffed at the ignorance and the vices ot 
priests, monks, and nobles soon won for him 
the hostility of the rulers of church and state. 

We may easily fancy the poor monk toil- 
ing night and day in his narrow cell, the ob- 
ject of envy and dislike to his fellow monks ; 
sought afterand admired by popes and princes; 
the wonder and at last the terror of his time. 
Endless were the manuscript volumes that 
flowed from his ready pen. 

His countless writings are nearly all lost 
and destroyed. His Opus Majus* was not 


* A copy of the Opus may be seen in the Astor Library; 
a wonderful example of labor—full of interest.—Z. Z. 
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printed until 1733. But of his unbounded 
influence upon the scientific progress of all 
later ages, therecan be no doubt. Humboldt 
thought Bacon the greatest intellect of the 
Middle Ages. Francis Bacon borrowed large- 
ly from his namesake of the thirteenth cent- 
ury ; but the courtier of James I. and Buck- 
ingham wanted the transcendent dignity of 
the lowly Franciscan. ‘‘Inall my writings,”’ 
Roger Bacon boasted, ‘‘I have labored only 
for the truth.”’ 

Meanwhile there gathered around the soli- 
tary scholar the cloud of ruin that his daring 
speculations could never escape. Knowl- 
edge, with its gigantic specter of reform, 
terrified the ignorant. The new pope, 
Nicholas IV., was Bacon’s enemy. The 
priests and nobles feared him; his books 
were read and declared heretical. He was 
dragged from his poor cell at Paris, tried 
and condemned for heresy and magic arts 
and shut up in a solitary imprisonment. He 
was forbidden to write—almost to think. 
For seven or perhaps ten years the finest 
intellect of the time was reduced to a level 
with the lowest. He who had striven all 
his life to extend the limits of human 
knowledge, was now chained and over- 
mastered by the ignorance he had labored 
to dispel. Itis always so. ‘‘ Behold,’’ said 
the French marquis to his son, ‘‘ Behold 
the fate of the reformer.’’ He lifted the veil 
from a crucifix. 

Bacon came out from his prison on the 
death of the pope, wasted and worn with 
sorrow and time. He lamented, it is said, 
his imprudent love of science, which had 
brought him only misery, and the labors he 
had given to the welfare of his race. He 
died probably in 1294, a conqueror still. 

Thus the scholar of the early ages lived 
and died, sometimes the favorite, sometimes 
the victim of nobles, priests, and kings. Often 
he seems the most forlorn and luckless of his 
time. Yet his great labors never died. To 
his educated thought we owe the discoveries 
of science, the renewal of religion, the prog- 
ress of morals and humanity. 





SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[December 7.] 
THE SUPREME VALUE OF THE SOUL. 


For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 

world, and lose his own soul ?—MaRkK viii., 36. 
HERE is much truth and also much 
instruction for us in the old idea that 
some men sell theirsouls. Many lose 
their souls, and replace them by their senses. 
The spiritual element in man’s nature often 
seems to have almost vanished. Frivolity 
and immersion in the affairs of material life 
cause the soul to grow less and less, till it is 
utterly starved. 

It is often said, when a man dies, that he 
died worth so many thousands of pounds. 
And this description is often perfectly accu- 
rate ; that is just what he was worth, and 
nothing else ; things incommensurable have 
become commensurate ; the infinite has been 
weighed in the balance against so much 
metal. The idea of Wordsworth that men 
are most spiritual in youth, and far less so 
in manhood, is often obviously true. Day 
by day we may often see the spiritual part 
of man dwindling and departing. The ear- 
nestness, the reverent curiosity about things 
transcendent and Divine, the moral enthusi- 
asm, and the warm and disinterested affec- 
tionateness of youth are chilled, and are re- 
placed by the z/ admirari* philosophy, the 
unaspiring and contented ignorance, the 
peaceful mediocrity, and the narrow and 
prosaic selfishness of middle life. The 
power of thinking deeply and the power of 
loving fervently grow perceptibly less day 
by day; long before men become ghosts, 
they often become husks or shells or mum- 
mies ; their souls are petrified long before 
their bodies decay. For he that liveth en- 
tirely in the commonplace is ‘‘ dead while he 
liveth.”’ ' 

Experience often seems to dry up that 
vital sap of our highest life, our sense of the 
unseen and infinite. For men bereft of this, 
heaven and hell have both alike vanished, 
swallowed up in the great kingdom of the 
commonplace. The Stock Exchange has de- 


—_ 


*A Latin expression meaning ‘‘ to wonder at nothing.”’ 


voured the city of God ; the sublime is lost 
in the useful; Dr. Paley* and the intricacies 
of arithmetic have superseded Isaiah and 
Paul and John. The majestic face of nature 
is now entirely hidden ; the stars of the Infi- 
nite and Eternal have withdrawn their light, 
and men henceforth grovel before the private 
altar lamp of a prudent selfishness. There 
is no God, or none worth speaking about ; 
and a coarse utilitarianism} is His prophet. 

But it is not only the worldly and un- 
thinking who thus lose their souls; many 
scientific men, and some philosophers, seem 
to be equally unfortunate. Whilst making 


foreign expeditions and conquering foreign 
lands, men’s own homes are often devastated 
and destroyed. Subordinate faculties are ex- 
panded, whilst the imperial faculty, imagi- 
nation, becomes atrophied{ and withers 
away. And yet what shall it profit a manto 
gain the largest knowledge of superficial 


phenomena, if the power to interpret their 
inner meaning vanishes? In many ways it 
is better to feel the gladdening light of the 
sun than to know the elements of which the 
sun is composed. Nature cannot possibly 
be understood aright without some consid- 
erable amount of poetic imagination. The 
most thorough dissection or analysis of a 
man’s body is notareal and adequate ac- 
count of the man himself. Science too often 
‘‘contends with the devil about the dead 
body of Moses,’’ and loses sight of his verit- 
able personality, the distinctive features of 
his real being. The dim guesses of the poet 


*(1743-1805.) An English theologian. His ethical the- 
ory ‘‘ denies the existence of a moral sense or any origi- 
nal moral constitution of human nature, and makes the 
expectation of future reward or punishment the only mo- 
tive of virtuous action. Utility isthe ground of obliga- 
tion. . . . Hesays that the final view of all natural 
politics is to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 
His greatest work is his ‘ Natural Theology’ designed to 
demonstrate the existence and perfections of God from 
the evidences of design in the adaptations of nature. It 
makes no appeal to moral instincts.”’ 

+The doctrine that usefulness is the only standard.wof 
morality. Bentham, the great philosopher of law, de- 
fines it as ‘‘the doctrine that the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number should be the end and aim of all 
social and political institutions.” 

T[At’ro-fid.] The word is a Greek derivative, and 
means ‘‘ wasted away for lack of nourishment.” 
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often penetrate more deeply into the inner 
heart or central core of nature than the most 
elaborate researches of science can penetrate. 
Merely scientific men are but acquaintances 
of nature’s ; prophets are the friends of her 
soul. The former only know nature “after 
the flesh.’’ 


[December 14.] 


Is not our own age pre-eminently an age 
of unrest and sorrow? Amidst the splendid 
triumphs of modern science do we not per- 
petually hear the old, old voice of despairing 
pessimism* crying sorrowfully as of yore, 
‘‘Who shall show us any good?”’ ‘Is life 
worth living?’’ ‘‘ Vanity of vanities ; all is 
vanity.” ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’’ Peradventure this age has gained 
well-nigh the whole world, and Aas lost its 
own soul. - The soul is now buried fathoms 
deep in an abyss of phenomena, and so hid- 
den from the kindly light of the Infinite and 
Eternal. Like the prodigal son, it is vainly 
trying to satisfy the keen pangs of a God- 
sent hunger with poor, unsatisfying husks, 
the mere outer rind of the everlasting reali- 
ties. And these cannot really satisfy or 
nourish us. Like poor little Oliver Twist, 
we ‘‘ask for more’’+; and many a scientific 
man reproves us for wanting more. What 
strange greediness that man should want 
two fathers, should go on yearning for an- 
other imaginary father, when science has so 
plainly shown him his real father, the bits of 
protoplasm{ from which he came ! 

Nevertheless I feel sure what the end will 
be. Man will find his soul again ; the infi- 
nite element in man will not for ever feed on 
sawdust ; a nobler philosophy will some day 
illuminate science. Even now, in this our 
day, man is beginning to arise and go to his 
father; the narrow dogmatism of physical 
science is beginning to be discredited; a 
phantom angel from the land of everlasting 


*[Pes’si-mism.} From the Latin word for worst, pessi- 
mus. The opinion that in nature every thing is ordered 
for the worse ; the world is as bad as possible. 

+ The hero of Dickens’ novel bearing the same name. 
Born and brought up in the workhouse, he was perpetually 
ina starving condition. One day at the table, tothe horror 
of those in charge, he had the boldness to ask for more of 
the poor food which was doled out to the inmates in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities. 

} From the Greek words fro/os, first, and plasma, form. 
A term which 1s given to the “supposed original sub- 
stance from which all living beings are developed.”’ 
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realities is beginning to smite the aggressive 
forces of atheism. 

Meanwhile one great hindrance toa real 
victory of the loftiest religion is the soulless 
condition of many who pass for religious 
people. Some religious people seem to have 
almost less soul than mere men of the world 
have. Religion very often narcotizes* in- 
stead of invigorating the soul; the false 
priests of conventionality often slay the true 
prophets of the Lord ; religion often reproves 
depth and passionateness of soul. And thus 
this sort of religion is often no longer a mir- 
ror of the Infinite, but an opaque cloud to 
shut it out. The Bible is often the fomd of 
the Infinite ; religion has given the Infinite 
adecent burial and a magnificent mauso- 
leum} in the Bible, and has now no wish to 
be troubled by its ghost. Jacob’s ladder has 
been found troublesome, and so religion has 
lopped off its upper part, and decorated and 
glorified its lower part. Evangelicalism has 
brought the tables of the money-changers 
into the temple of disinterested aweand love. 

Many a man’s religion has now nothing 
really grand or noble or tender about it. No 


profound human affections ‘‘lodge in the 
branches _ thereof.’’ 


Too often all that is 
heroic and lofty has been hermetically sealed 
up in the Bible, and is not allowed to intrude 
into ordinary life ; the old heroic friendship, 
so dear to the ancient Greeks, has fied like 
an outcast from the prim conventicles of nar- 
row religion, and nowdwells chiefly amongst 
publicans and sinners. The infinite of af- 
fection and the infinite of thought are very 
often both alike banished from orthodox re- 
ligion. And thus mediocrity slays man’s 
true soul, slays it in the name, too, of thein- 
finite wisdom and the absolute love. And 
so religion becomes soulless and degraded, 
no longer irradiated even for a moment by 
one poor, glowworm glimmering of the Infi- 
nite and Eternal. Wonder and awe are 
cursed and are turned out of church as unor- 
thodox ; they betake themselves tothe study 
of the poet or the laboratory of the man of 
science. 

Which of us does not, to our exceeding 


*To subject to the influence of a narcotic, a substance 
which produces stupor or sleep. 

¢(Mau-so-lé’um.] The origin of this word, which is ap- 
plied only to a magnificent tomb or sepulchral monu- 
ment, is found in the nameof an ancient king of Caria, 
Mausolus. At his death his wife Artemisia erected to 
his memory a monument so splendid as to be ranked 
among the “seven wonders of the world.” 














sorrow, know some people whose religion is 
thus dead and soulless? Utilitarianism 
and selfishness, aided by religion, have 
strangled the Infinite Love. The bright 
light of the sun has left the heaven of con- 
ventional religion, and has gone to shine fit- 
fully in the lowest hell of some tender- 
hearted and deep-souled outcast. The light 
shineth only in darkness. 

It often seems to me that, besides the real 
and true heaven deep down in the heart of 
God, there must be another quite inferior 
heaven, to which selfish and soulless relig- 
ionists will go hereafter. And I suppose 
that we almost all of us think that, besides 
the real hell of prolonged degradation and 
banishment, there is another sort of hell—a 
place of purification for noble but erring 
spirits. Let us try to imagine these, in or- 
der that we may see clearly how very impor- 
tant it is to retain our souls,even though sor- 
row should come from doing so. 





[December 21.] 


In my dreams I had departed from this 
world, and arrived at another world ; I had 
arrived at a place called heaven. At first 
my soul rejoiced exceedingly in the serene 
peacefulness of this heaven. No one was 
anxious or wistful; there were no haunting 
and unintelligible mysteries as. there had 
been on earth; there were no insatiable 
yearnings of eager, craving hearts ; every one 
seemed to have given him as much affection 
as he wished for. And so I thought that 
here at last was genuine happiness. More- 
over, there was no such thing as labor here. 
Things grew abundantly without any help 
from man, so that the inhabitants passed all 
their time in enjoyment. 

And now I hoped to find that God for 
whom I had vainly searched on earth, and I 
went with the inhabitants of heaven into 
their temple to worship. But here a great 
and overwhelming surprise came upon me; 
God seemed somehow much farther off from 
us here than He had been on earth. Yet, 
strange to say, none of the other worshipers 
seemed to feel this even in the least degree ; 
they seemed to imagine that they knew all 
about God ; awe and wonder and the sense 
of mystery were quite gone. As the priests 
bowed themselves before the altar, they no 
longer exclaimed as on earth, ‘‘O Lord, how 
glorious are Thy works! Thy thoughts are 
very deep’’; they exclaimed instead, with 
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cheerful gratitude, O Lord, how useful are 
Thy works ! Thy thoughts are very plain. 

The music also of this heavenly temple 
seemed strangely poor and commonplace. 
But a friendly guide, who seemed to be only 
im heaven, but not of heaven, explained to 
me that from /¢Azs music the Infinite and 
Eternal had been exorcised, and that music 
deprived of these was no stronger than Sam- 
son shorn of his hair. My guide also told 
me that this was the heaven of mediocre, un- 
aspiring, and finite souls, and asked me if I 
had not seen the inscription over the golden 
gates as I had entered—an inscription con- 
taining these strange words—We guid nimis* 
—Let not the Infinite enter here. 

And now I began to inquire concerning 
the wisdom or philosophy of heaven ; and I 
found that the views of David Hume} in an 
exaggerated form prevailed entirely here. 
Men were quite content with mere appear- 
ances, and they absolutely denied that there 
was any thing else really existing. They 
said that appearances were not merely em- 
blems of God, but God Himself; there was 
and could be no other God. The one eternal 
substance, of which earthly philosophers had 
talked so much, was regarded as a mere 
chimera, which the vain fears and fancies of 
mankind had invented. And I wonderedex- 
ceedingly what Socrates or Carlyle would 
think of this strange glorification of skin- 
deep knowledge. Philosophy altogether 
seemed here in low esteem. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s God, the great Unknowable, was. 
looked upon with the utmost scorn. 

I found also that their hearts were as nar- 
row as their heads in this unsatisfying 
heaven. A mild and docile selfishness. 
reigned undisturbed; there was no such 
thing recognized as genuine self-sacrifice. 


People here never dreamed for one moment of 


wishing themselves accursed from Christ for 
their brethren’s sake; the prudent selfish- 
ness of the wise virgins was much admired. 





* The expression translated literally means “not any 
thing too much or too far.” 


+ Hume (1767-1835), the most noted of modern skeptical 
philosophers, held that all the perceptions of the human 
mind resolved themselves into impressions and ideas, and. 
that all conceptions of substances, modes, and relations. 
were but fictionsofthe mind. Hedenied the ‘ possibility 
of knowing the nature and mode of the objective connec- 
tion between cause and effect, and disputed the philo- 
sophical legitimacy of the attempt to transcend by means. 
of the causal idea, the field of experience or thus conclude 
the existence of God and the immortality of the human. 
soul,” ; 
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Every one loved his friends with a most pru- 
dent moderation ; no one ever ‘‘ exceeded,’’ 
as David once exceeded toward Jonathan. 
The old Greeks were much laughed at for 
their marvelous heroic friendships. Mr. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam ’’ was considered 
the most foolish of books ; even Shakspere 
did not escape censure for the impetuosity of 
his feelings. The body of poetry was preserved, 
but its soul was cast aside as worthless. 
Here were mothers who loved their chil- 
dren with languid moderation, and hus- 
bands who loved their wives in the same 
way. All affection was on this very moder- 
ate scale; no one ever went out of himself 
and lived in the heart of another. Each was 
willing to be a friend to another so long as 
he behaved himself nicely and in a way that 
Dr. Paley and the wise virgins could approve; 
but no one was willing to cling to a friend if 
he fell into sin. St. John’s love for the 
young robber was utterly despised as a con- 
temptible and discreditable weakness. And 
my whole soul marveled at this heavenly 
goodness, and I thought that I preferred the 
grand fidelity of dogs totheir masters. There 
seemed to be a great deal of goodness in 
heaven, but it was all of this poor sort. It 


was not Christ-like goodness; it was all 
goodness for self, self-righteousness ; there 


was no grandeur about it; self intruded 
everywhere; prudence marred every thing ; 
the trail of the finite was over it all; it was 
a soulless goodness. 


[December 28. | 

But now my guide bore me away toa quite 
different place—to the realms of sorrow. 
Here the faces of the inhabitants had by no 
means that serene look of complacency which 
characterized the inhabitants of heaven; on 
the contrary, they reminded me of those 
words of the prophet, ‘‘ His visage was mar- 
red more than any man, and His form more 
than the sons of men.”’ 

Here, in this region of sorrow, I founda 
wonderful gathering of deep and fervent 
souls of every age and every nation. Some 
appeared to be sinners, and some saints ; but 
all had something noble about them ; all had 
the indelible impress of the. Infinite and 
Eternal; all had the sacred stigmata* of 
Jesus, the wounds of an impassioned sympa- 
thy. Many had on earth been esteemed 


*Marks supernaturally impressed upon the bodies of 
persons in imitation of the wounds of Christ. 
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rebels against religion. Here I found Riz- 
pah,* the daughter of Aiah, sitting on the 
parched rock and watching over her beloved 
outcast dead with the same undying affec- 
tion as inthe days of old. Here I found the 
rebellious Antigone.+ Here I found the 
prophet Samuel looking for the outcast Saul, 
whom he could not cast out from his heart, 
even when God seemed to have rejected him. 
Here was Shelley’s Prometheus,{ radiant 
with the Divine brightness of his invincible 
benignity. Here also was St. Paul, looking 
eagerly for some pieces of his lost crown, 
some erring members of his beloved flock. 
Here was St. John searching sorrowfully for 
the young robber whom he had loved on 
earth. Here was the warm-hearted poet 
Shelley, now sad exceedingly for his strange 
misconception of the heart of Christ. Here 
was poor, erring Robert Burns washing away 
the stains of his soul in the deep, unfath- 
omed waters of the eternal love. Here also, 
at times, was a strange, unearthly being, 
whose face I could not completely see, ‘‘in 
form like unto the Son of God.”’ 

Here, moreover, was a certain pool of Beth- 
esda, whose healing waters cured the first 
soul that stepped into it after an angel had 
troubled it. And I found that in this strange 
world no one wished to step into the pool 
himself; each wished rather to plunge his 
brother into it. And I loved their sublime 
unselfishness, and I thought of those fiery 
words of the tender hearted Shelley, ‘I 
would rather go to hell with Plato and Lord 
Bacon than be saved with Paley and Mal- 
thus.’’ I thought also with profoundest joy 
of those consolatory worcs of my great Mas- 
ter, ‘‘ He that keepeth his life shall lose it ; 
and he that loseth it for My sake shall keep 
it unto. life eternal.’’ And I thought that 
these words explained the mystery of the 
heaven and of the hell which I ‘had visited. 
And I longed to lose my life that I might 
dwell with these glorious spirits, far away 
from the vain, futile babbling of the relig- 
ious world and its unpitying Antichrist. 

Here God seemed wonderfully near. The 
Unknowable became a sort of burning bush. 


* See 2 Sam. xxi., 8-12. 

+In classic story, the daughter of Gidipus, who showed 
atruly heroic attachment to her father and brothers. 
When her father was blinded and: bliged to leave Thebes, 
An-tig’o-ne accompanied him and remained with him in 
all of his wanderings until his death. 

See ‘‘ From Chaucer to Tennyson,” page IgI. 
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Intuition superseded inference ; the kingdom 
of God was within us, and there was no need 
to search for God as in the weary days on 
earth. Thedread Infinite and Eternal flowed 
unceasingly into every corner and every 
cranny of man’s being; the heart of Jesus 
throbbed in the heart of each devoted fol- 
lower ; every soul that I gazed at seemed to 
me a veritable theophany* or manifestation 
of God. Never again could I doubt the glory 
and the immortality of man. Through the 
pierced sides of deep-souled, sorrowing out- 
casts mine eyes had seen God’s great salva- 
tion, the invincible redeeming powers of 
sympathy, the very heart of the Uncreated 
Love calling unto itself the heavy-laden, the 
weary, and the despairing. 

Glorious indeed was the music of this 
world of sorrow. Mere sounds seemed to 
have been turned into prayers. This music 
seemed to be the one language of the immor- 


*(The-oph’a-ny.] The word is derived from two Greek 
words for God and to appear. The definition is ‘a 
manifestation of God to man by actual appearance.”’ 
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tals, a great, irresistible flood of inspiration, 
the mighty voice of the Divine soul of the 
universe, the voice of the Holy Ghost Him- 
self making intercession for us with sounds 
unutterable and unintelligible on earth. 

And now at length I awoke from my dream, 
and I knew forever the supreme value of the 
soulin man. Now I knew that it is better 
to keep one’s soul in hell than to lose it in 
heaven. Now I knew that it is better to err 
with deep souls than to be wise with shallow 
souls. Now at length I knew the true mean- 
ing of man's mighty heart. Now I under- 
stood right well why “hrist forgave the lov- 
ing woman who was a sinner. Now I knew 
that it is better far to walk in a burning, fiery 
furnace with the Eternal Love than to sit en- 
throned on high in the poor, vain heaven of 
narrow selfishness. Now I knew the most 
sweet and consolatory of all God’s truths ; I 
knew that throughout the long years of eter- 
nity ‘‘love never faileth.”’—From the Rev. 
Alexander H. Craufurd’s ‘‘ The Unknown 
God and Other Sermons.” 


WITH OUR CHILDREN? 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


PART THREE. 
T should now be evident that the office 
| of education is that of assisting and 
guiding natural development, that the 
beginning gives a bias to all the rest, that 
the spiritual and physical go on together, 
that the child’s intuitions furnish a natural 
basis, and by using the physical wants we 
reach the spiritual, the senses being the slave 
of the soul, the will, and the intellect, that 
instinctive notice is to be led into conscious 
action, that as only through physical impres- 
sions is the soul awakened, so those impres- 
sions should be the object of care and not be 
relegated to chance, and that, as the last 
springs from the first, the process of educa- 
tion is to be continuous. Thus it will be 
seen the simple gymnastics for the hand, ad- 
vised by Froebel, contain the seed and es- 

sence of all later instruction. 

That the comprehension and practice of 
this require some study on the part of the 
mother is not to be denied, but it is so sim- 
ple, and so gradual, that it is not to be feared, 
and it is all the time accompanied by the un- 
D-Dec. 


folding and perfecting of the flower of being 
in the dearest thing on earth. 

Froebel begins by recognizing play as the 
absolute business of a child’s life, and he 
utilizes the fact by leading play uncon- 
sciously into work and the business of the 
maturer life. He accomplishes this largely 
by the wise use of certain toys that he calls 
his ‘‘ Gifts,’’ wholesome to handle, not easily 
injured, thus repressing the destructive ten- 
dency, of lovely suggestion, and most of 
them not socomplete in themselves that they 
cannot afford the opportunity of doing some- 
thing more with them. They can be used 
illustratively in later periods than that for 
which they were first given, and they are 
chosen to teach form, color, and distinctive 
qualities like weight and size, to teach also 
the love of law and the comprehension of 
unity in the each and all of the universe, 
each set of ‘‘ gifts’’ preparing the way for the 
next. These objects, and the brief drill ac- 
companying them, teach obedience, prompt- 
ness, industry, facility, arouse imagination, 
quicken originality, and strengthen the 
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body. In order that they shall be intelli- 
gently and faithfully employed, an educated 
and grown-up teacher is necessary, the child 
having left his mother’s arms; and it is 
thought best that no class shall number 
more than fifteen children. 


The first gift, which, indeed, belongs to 
early babyhood, consists of six woolen balls, 
three of the primary and three of the second- 
ary colors, ‘‘the six children of light in the 
rainbow, the symbol of highest peace.”’ 
These afford the child the means of judging 
of form, of color, of direction, up and down, 
to right and left, each ball having a string 
so as to be under control, afford exercise, and 
lead to the second gift. With any one of 
these balls begins the application of the law 
of contrasts, the first contrast lying in the 
object as one opposed to or outside of the 
child’s self or identity, and afterward coming 
that of the varying colors, that of one or 
many, of rest or motion, of the latterin 
straight lines or curves, given in tossing, or 
belonging to it in rebounding. Then, too, it 
is seen that the ball is always the same, 
equal in all directions, is a representation of 
all concentered force ; it gives the child’s first 


impression its own roundness and complete- 
ness. 
The second gift is a wooden ball, and with 


ita cube and a cylinder. The ball carries 
on the lessons of the first gift ; it represents 
motion and life, the cube, rest and inertia ; 
the cylinder combines both ; standing, it has 
inertia, rolling it has life. 

‘* Thus the three appear as representatives 
of the vague essence of the three kingdoms 
of nature: in the cube, life sleeps as in the 
mineral kingdom, and the cube moves only 
when placed on edge or corner, to return 
again to sleep; in the cylinder, the type of 
the vegetable kingdom, axial life in certain 
directions begins to manifest itself; and in 
the ball, as in the animal kingdom, all-sided 
life, life in all directions is reached. Again, 
the second gift presents types of the princi- 
pal phases of human development : from the 
easy mobility of infancy and childhood,—the 
ball,—we pass through thehalf-steady stages 
of boyhood and girlhood, represented in the 
cylinder, to the firm character of manhood 
and womanhood for which the cube furnishes 
the formula.”’ 

By revolving the cube, we find a cylinder ; 
by revolving the cylinder, asphere ; by which 
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we learn, ‘‘ not only that each member of the 
second gift contains each and all of the 
others, but that whatever is in the universe 
is in every individual part of it ; that even 
the meanest holds the elements of the no- 
blest ; that the highest life iseven in whatin 
short-sighted conceit we call death. And 
when, on the other hand, we revolve the 
sphere, and see that, try as we may, it will 
ever remain the same, we learn that all-sided 
animal life is, indeed, the highest manifesta- 
tion of existence, that death means decay, 
and that only all-sided development can 
keep us from this.”’ 

The third gift, or the child’s joy, as it is 
called, is a larger cube, cut so as to divide into 
eight equal cubes. This makesa step in 
development ; for hitherto all has been whole, 
indivisible, and complete, all impressions 
have come as units, and now analysis and 
synthesis begin, of course in the simplest 
forms, and the most easily to be digested and 
assimilated, that of taking apart and putting 
together, of dividing, changing, and joining, 
of using will and inventive faculty, all 
in the exercise of the first glad activity, and 
all under that control which the shape and 
nature of the small cubes make inevitable, 
so that destructiveness and rude vandalism 
are impossible ; and in the meantime num- 
ber is taught by this, and the idea of the 
fraction. The child cannot re-create the toy 
he has shattered; but let the big cube be 
broken, and, ‘‘Oh, wonder and joy! each of 
its parts resembles the whole, the original ; 
he has not destroyed, he has not killed his 
own joy, he has more, move of the same de- 
lightful playthings. And, behold, 
when they are put together again—when the 
synthesis is made—what a wealth of new 
forms, what a store of new playthings grow 
as by charm out of the parts. All 
the while, the child is gaining and fixing 
new cognitions ; new relations of position, 
direction, shape, number, motion, life ; ac- 
quiring ever fuller and clearer control of 
language, ever greater, higher, manual 
skill, bringing ever more unity into his 
thoughts, feelings, and expressions. Can 
we fail to see,’’ adds. Mr. Hailmann, from 
whom these sentences on the soul of Froe- 
bel’s gifts are quoted, ‘‘that with such play- 
things, judiciously presented and managed 
by a mother whose wisdom is equal to her 
love, the child’s instinct for activity, his 
awakening consciousness of power, grow, not 











in the direction of destructiveness and cru- 
elty—but toward skill to imitate, to repro- 
duce, to invent?’’ 

The fourth gift is again a cube made of 
smaller oblong blocks. The fifth gift, an- 
other cube made of twenty-seven smaller 
ones, introduces the oblique line, aids in the 
study of angles, and later in the comprehen- 
sion of square and cubic measures. The 
sixth gift is another cube of twenty-seven 
oblongs, designed to help in building and in 
arranging symmetrically. All these impress 
upon the child the principle of unity and 
universality in their like and unlikeness. 
These six gifts are the most important ; but 
all the others are of untold value in their va- 
rious uses. 

With the seventh gift come what are called 
tablets, slices of wood or of thick card-board, 
from which the element of thickness is with- 
drawn so that only the element of surface is 
left, with which the child constructs repre- 
sentations or flat pictures or what he may, 
and the use of which is thought to mark an 
important point cf his mental growth. The 
eighth gift is of slender wooden sticks of va- 
rious lengths and tints, for making rude ob- 
jects preparatory to drawing, the shapes of 
the letters of the alphabet, for interlacing 
into spaces for the multiplication-table, for 
acquiring perception of length apart from 
breadth and thickness, and for similar uses. 
The ninth gift is of half and whole wire 
rings, for instruction in curves, leading to 
elementary science, to botany, astronomy, 
and geography. The tenth gift is of slates 
and papers netted in squares, by means of 
which both drawing and proportion are 
taught, and later the drawing of maps ‘‘in 
the net’? is thus made exceedingly easy. 
The eleventh gift is paper and cards to be 
perforated, a needle with a handle, and a pad 
to lay beneath in this elementary form of 
drawing. The twelfth gift is made of per- 
forated cards, and silks, and needles, for 
simple embroidery. The thirteenth is of 
papers folded and cut in many ways that 
produce interesting designs and afford the de- 
lighted child the lawful opportunity to use 
scissors, thus turning his mischievous pro- 
_ pensities into charming interplay of fancy. 
The fourteenth gift is strips of colored paper 
to be woven together in any pattern, won- 
derfully exciting to the inventive powers. 
The fifteenth is of hard wood slats which are 
to be interlaced into all sorts of figures. The 
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sixteenth is of slender slats jointed together, 
representing innumerable combinations of 
angles. The seventeenth is of colored paper 
strips, eight or ten inches long, to be folded 
lengthwise and bent into shape, according to 
rules given with them. The eighteenth is 
again of paper in squares, triangles, and cir- 
cles, out of which many other objects are 
formed. The nineteenth is of pointed wires, 
corks, and peas,—the ends of the wires to be 
united in the corks, or in the peas soaked and 
softened, and so erected into skeleton de- 
signs. The twentieth gift is of potter’s clay, 
with a modeling board and tools. 





Of all these gifts, perhaps none are more 
useful than the last; for it can be made to 
take the place of almost all the others. Of 
clay, the child delightedly can create the ball, 
the cylinder, and later on express his percep- 
tion of all other objects, and even can ap- 
proach the threshhold of art, although un- 
aware and all as unconscious as Raphael’s 
two cherubs that overlook the battlements of 
heaven.* And in the modeling, a use of the 
hands has been acquired hardly to be had in 
any other way, an acquaintance with nat- 
ural objects and laws, and an opportunity 
for the expansion into ideal artistic life for 
those in whom the artistic nature predomi- 
nates. Weare toldthat ‘‘the moral effect of 
this occupation is special, the yielding na- 
ture of the clay seems to develop conscious 
power, to prophesy the dominion over ma- 
terial nature commanded in the morning- 
hymn of creation that begins the Bible; 
while the indestructibility reveals the inex- 
orableness of law ; truths which are wagune 
but not contradictory.”’ 

The uses of all these gifts can be grouped 
into exercises with solids, with planes, with 
lines, with points ; and with their employ- 
ment comes a series of physical games, 
such as the drill, singing, ball-throwing, a 
change from manual to vocal work, and the 
rest to be found in calling upon other organs 
and muscles. 


That school is important for the evolution 





*[Raf’a-el.] (1483-1520.) This greatest of the Italian 
painters drew with unrivalei grace the pictures of cherubs. 
Little angelic taces and figures appear in groupsina 
number of his frescoes in the Vatican. In the picture of 
the Sistine Madonna, which Mrs. Jameson pronounces 
probably the most perfect picture in the world, two 
heavenly cherubs gaze into the face of the Virgin in rapt 
admiration. 
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of the social nature is apparent. ‘‘He who 
learns to swim must go in the water’’; he 
who is to be happy or useful in the world 
must mingle with his fellows ; and so in his 
first social experience the child should have 
a society as near perfection as it can be made, 
a society of the innocent, a society where 
personal liberty is supreme, where each has 
all his rights and chances and no interfer- 
ence from another. ‘‘ Such a society does all 
it can to aid each member in the attainment 
of his individual ends, while he, in return, 
finds his highest aims in common purposes ; 
such a society thanks the child cordially for 
his successful activity, and he gratefully ac- 
knowledges as his greatest triumphs those in 
whose attainment he played only a part; 
ssuch a society enjoys the result even of his 
individual activity with full, unfeigned 
pleasure, and he again soon learns to seek 
his greatest joy in the joy of others, his 
highest ideals in the welfare of the whole. 
. In the kindergarten Froebel would 
provide a pedagogic society which answers 
to these requirements. Here the child finds 
<a number of others of similar age, as nearly 
his equals in power, capacity, and scope, as 
individuality will permit ; a number of so- 
cial elements with whom he can fully sym- 
pathize, and who sympathize fully with him 
in all manifestations of growing life, among 
whom he finds nothing inexplicable, unat- 
tainable, unenjoyable ; playmates, associates, 
fellow-beings in embryo, with whom he can 
assimilate, coalesce organically without giv- 
ing up his self. Here the child becomes 
familiar with the high value of union with 
others. Heretofore, self was the main center 
of his desires ; now he begins to find aims 
beyond self: the germs of love, of devotion, 
of a widening humanity swell in his soul and 
burst into life ; he is aroused to a conscious- 
ness of his worth as a part of the whole.’ 

At school then, it is evident the child is 
stimulated by others, pleased with compan- 
ionship, and all his social instincts, that is 
his relations to his kind, are developed at the 
same time with the rest of his better nature. 
Here the mental work, or sport if you please, 
is for fifteen minutes, and then the physical 
game, the song, the dance, the pretty play, is 
taken up for change and relief for as long a 
time. The child sees that it is a privilege to 
join the game, and that it is punishment to 
be unemployed. 

In building with the blocks, the natural 
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destructive element is restrained by the obli- 
gation of taking down instead of knocking 
down any and every structure, and of putting 
things awayin place. The learning of the 
alphabet, which was once a dreary effort of 
memory, becomes a pleasure when the letters 
are fashioned with the sticks of the eighth 
gift ; the first group of the letter I, and the 
figure 1, being made of the single stick, the 
next of X, V, L, by two sticks, and so on. 

Among the effects of this system of prepar- 
atory education, at the end of which the 
child is found to know thoroughly much 
that used to be taught through that weari- 
some memorizing which makes the world a 
desert for the time, are many purely moral 
gains. Thus thechild has been given first, per- 
ception of absolute truth and of reverence for 
the fixed laws of the universe in the mere 
handling of his blocks, and later, love for his 
little fellow-mortals, and the spirit of true 
democracy. 

The old system of mnemonics* may have 
its value, the mechanical and the ingenious 
systems, such as that artificial way by which 
we of an older growth were taught to remem- 
ber, for instance the year of the death of 
Charlemagne, 814, because the figure 8 re- 
sembles the hour-glass, the symbol of death, 
the figure 1 a spear, the symbol of war, the 
figure 4 a ploughshare, the symbol of peace. 
But here all the child’s knowledge is first- 
hand knowledge, that has come out of his 
own experience, and is thusa part of himself 
and not to be forgotten. And with all the 
rest of his moral gain he has learned that 
self-control which calls into exercise those 
among the higher brain-centers. 

All his toys, while they have taught him 
inductive reasoning, have been archetypes of 
nature: in the ball he has the earth and 
stars, the ideal of perfection in shape and 
motion ; in the cylinder he has growth in 
trees and in animals, and further along he 
finds there the foundation of pottery ; in the 
cube he has the mineral kingdom, crystalli- 
zation, and by and by architecture ; he him- 
self, in any childish experiment of play may 
see salt crystallize into cubes, and alum into 
octahedrons ; everywhere he has been led up- 





*(Né-mon‘iks.] The word is derived from the Greek 
verb meaning to remember. It is supposed that the 


Egyptians were the first to originate a system of rules, 
which by associating things difficult to remember with 
those that are easy, would assist the memory. Many 
different methods have been employed in all of which the 
underlying principle is association of ideas. 




















ward in the way in which only geometry and 
geometrical forms lead ; and all without a 
text-book he has been made master of much 
that text-books give. 


One can find by personal observation the 
value of the Froebel system much more ex- 
actly than it can be comprehended by read- 
ing. If one visits a kindergarten, watches 
the children building any object with their 
blocks, each one alone, and each one indi- 
vidualizing his work ; hears the teacher tell 
them all a story concerning that object after- 
ward, helping them by the details of the 
story to see if they have done their work cor- 
rectly; listens to them then singing the song 
appropriate to the exercise ; if one watches 
them unite and contribute to build a village, 
learning the while a new lesson of associa- 
tion ; orif one only follows them in their 
playtime, one will still observe that with 
every chance for individual effort there is al- 
ways the joy of united effort, of co-ordination 
without subordination, all in an atmosphere 
of joyous love and sympathy. 

‘‘Do you not see,’’ asks Hailmann, ‘‘ the 
gentle, steady impulse for growth, the abun- 


THE BRAZILIAN 


BY I. N. 


HE new constitution of Brazil is the 
logical result of a national uprising 
against a highly-centralized system 

of government. Emerson said of the En- 
glish, ‘‘ Their god is Precedent.’’ The polit- 
ical god of Dom Pedro II. was centralization. 
An enlightened and progressive monarch, 
possessing many amiable and admirable 
characteristics, he reproduced in his system 
of government the complex mechanism which 
Metternich* controlled and directed from 
Vienna until it broke down under its own 
weight. Devotedly attached as he was to his 





*[Met/er-nik. The final letter is the German & which 
has a guttural sound, something like a strongly aspi- 
rated A.] (1773-1818.) An Austrian statesman and diplo- 
matist, minister of state at Vienna. For more than thirty 
years he had the chief direction of affairs in Austria, and 
during all this time his chief object seemed to be the 
suppression of liberal ideas and movements in all Europe. 
But this iron rule led to a revolution of the people in 1848 
and he was compelled to flee for his life. Allowed to re- 
turn the following year, he was never reinstated in his 
power. 
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dance of food for development, which each 
and every individuality gains from this inter- 
course with nature? Do you not see that 
the full and respectful consideration, which 
the little society awards to true merit in 
every direction, teaches these little artists, 
discoverers, inventors, thinkers, to feel and 
to appreciate ? Do you not see that 
itis not in the power of a single home no 
matter how great its wealth, material and 
mental, to supply the mighty influence for 
all-sided growth, individual as well as social, 
which is wielded by the free and full appre- 
ciation of individual worth and the just and 
moderate demands upon individual powers 
on the part of a society of equals? And do 
you not feel that it would be a crime to keep 
the growing human being from this influ- 
ence, when his nature calls for it? Do you 
not feel that it would be sin to let it be ex- 
erted without proper guidance ?”’ 

Physically, morally, intellectually, and ar- 
tistically the methods of the Froebel system, 
it must be seen, we think, are those which 
will soonest lift the child to those levels 
from which the great, perfect race to come 
shall take its departure. 


CONSTITUTION. 


FORD. 


people, he persisted in opposing the revision 
of the antiquated constitution of 1824 decreed 
by his father after the separation of Brazil 
from Portugal. A supplemental act was in- 
deed added in 1834 by which a quasi-federal * 
character was imparted to the empire; but 
the provincial assemblies were armed with 
restricted legislative powers and the presi- 
dents or governors instead of being elected by 
the people were appointed by the emperor 
upon the advice of his ministers. These 
statutes remained in force until the revolu- 
tion of November 15, 1889. They formed the 
basis for a system of centralized administra- 
tion under which twenty federated provinces 
were deprived ot the right of self-government. 
A bloodless revolution brought on by the in- 





* Quasi is a Latin word meaning as if, justas. Used as 
a prefix to English words, it means iz a manner, or have 
ing a resemblance. A quasi-federal government would be 
one having some features of ‘a government composed of 
a union of states or districts which retain only a subor- 
dinate and limited sovereignty.”’ 
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subordination of regiments which had been 
ordered from the capital to the interior, 
proved irresistible. 

Under the former constitution, which in 
main was the work of Carneiro Campos, a 
monarchist of the old school, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial functions as wellas pro- 
vincial autonomy* were paralyzed by the im- 
perial prerogative, euphemistically} styled the 
moderating power. Members of the council 
of state were appointed by the sovereign for 
life. The people were allowed to elect three 
candidates for a vacant seat in the senate, but 
he exercised his discretion in appointing one 
of them and rejecting the others. There was 
an elective lower house, but the Crown re- 
tained absolute veto power over legislation. 
The emperor could not only appoint but also 
dismiss magistrates and suspend sentences 
in the courts. 

The entire system of executive administra- 
tion was under his personal control, but was 
directed by the ministry of the day. The 
prime minister was the chief patronage- 
broker ; his associates were professional office- 
holders. The rival groups of Conservative 
and Liberal leaders werealternating machines 
nicely fitting into the imperial mechanism ; 
and the governors and military commanders 
of the provinces were forty cog-wheels kept 
in motion by the ministerial apparatus. 

During the closing years ot the reign it was 
an unfailing source of complaint and irrita- 
tion that the provinces were not governed by 
their own citizens, but by political adven- 
turers and rapacious carpet-baggers { sent out 
from Rio to collect as much revenue as possi- 
ble for the national treasury and to leave as 
little as possible for local requirements. The 
provincial legislatures meeting two months 
in the year were powerless to interfere with 
these political pro-consuls, who controlled 
the patronage and revenues and were often 
unacquainted with local needs. 

Local government in any real sense did not 
exist in a country as large as the United 
States, Alaska being excluded. The revo- 
lution was preceded by a transition period of 
national discontent. The republic was wel- 





* The right of self-government. 

+In a softened manner, brought about by substituting 
a delicate word for one which is harsh. 

1“ A term of contempt applied to northern settlers in 
the southern part ofthe United States after the close of 
the Civil War, seeking only private gain or political ad- 
vancement.”’ 


comed even under the guise of a military dic- 
tatorship because it offered a prospect of de- 
liverance. 

The revolution was at once a reaction 
against centralization and a recoil from the 
encroachments of clericalism.* The Empe- 
ror was his own master, but the Crown Prin- 
cess was known to be a religious zealot under 
the control of Jesuit} advisers. Possessing 
marked force of character and having a pas- 
sion for over-reaching and managing poli- 
ticians, she had shown under the regency that 
she would not be either a weak or an incapa- 
ble sovereign as her father’s successor; but 
it was generally suspected that she had been 
convinced that she had a greater work to ac- 
complish for the Established Church than for 
the empire, and that her Orleanist | husband, 
the Count d’Eu, would aid and abet her in 
a reactionary policy of religious bigotry. 
When a measure providing for the full 
degree of religious equality and toleration 
guaranteed by the imperial constitution 
passed the ultra-conservative senate, the 
Crown-Princess went from house to house with 
her court ladies to obtain signatures to a re- 
monstrance against it and succeeded in defeat- 
ing it in the lower chamber. This seemed a 
convincing proof of the ascendency which 
clerical intriguers would establish over the 
councils of the next reign. 

As regent she had acted upon the advice of 
the Jesuits rather than the ministry in pro- 
claiming emancipation. This was a master 
stroke of statecraft designed to conciliate pub- 
lic favor and to counteract her personal un- 
popularity ; but it not only alienated the sup- 
port of the slave-holders who were taken by 
surprise when they were not prepared for the 
new conditions of labor, but it was also an un- 
erring revelation of the domination of cleri- 
calism at court. A powerful class which had 
been loyal to the crown was left to shift for 
itself and to face financial ruin. When the 
Emperor was turned out of his palace and 
sent into exile the same class resenting its 
own injuries was indifferent to his fate. 
The Jesuit advisers of the Princess-Regent 
~ *The undue influence of the clergy. The wordis de- 
rived from the Latin word meaning clergyman, and also 
clerk. 


t The Jesuits were a religious order of Roman Catholics- 
See ‘‘ Outline History of England’’ page 190. 


t The Orleanists is the name of a political party in France 
who desired the restoration of the limited monarchy in 
the person of the Count of Paris, a grandson of Louis 
Philippe. 

















had over-reached themselves and warned 
the Brazilian people that if they were 
to wait until the Emperor was in his 
grave they would have to deal with a bigoted 
and determined queen supported by all the 
resources of a reactionary church and religious 
fanaticism. Gambetta’s ‘‘clericalism is the 
enemy,’’ became one of the watch-words of 
the revolution. 

The work undertaken by the revolutionary 
leaders, when the government was over- 
thrown on November 15, 1889, was nothing 
less than the political reorganization of Bra- 
zil. Ina few days the ground was cleared. 
Decree followed decree and all the institutions 
of the empire were swept away. The pro- 
visional ministry, which had been placed in 
power by a few battalions of ill-disciplined 
soldiers, became the sole repository of po- 
litical authority. In response to orders from 
Rio every provincial government was over- 
thrown and a revolutionary administration 
established in its place. The municipal gov- 
ernment of the capital was abolished. The 
church was disestablished Civil marriage 
was proclaimed. A naturalization law con- 
ferring citizenship upon every foreign resi- 
dent willing to have it thrust upon him, was 
enacted. Educational suffrage was decreed. 
Such legislative activity had not been wit- 
nessed since the paroxysmal period of the 
French Revolution. It was centralized ad- 
ministration reduced to a system of tremen- 
dous simplicity ; but general apathy prevailed 
since it was known that a constitutional 
commission was embodying these decrees of 
the provisional government in a fundamental 
law which would ultimately be submitted to 
a national assembly elected by the people. 

This commission of five constitution-makers 
was appointed by an executive decree of De- 
cember 3, 1889. Under the presidency of 
Dr. Joaquim Saldanha Marinho it delivered 
its project to the provisional government 
May 30, 1890. The text was revised and 
amended by the ministry and finally pub- 
lished June 22. It was declared to be im- 
mediately in force only so far as it related 
to the election on the 15th of September of 
two Houses of Congress which were to be in- 
vested with the supreme function of revis- 
ing and accepting it for the nation. 

As the elections resulted in a decisive tri- 
umph for the government, the adoption of the 
constitutional scheme is now a foregone con- 
clusion. The national assembly will meet 
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on the 15th of November, the anniversary of 
the revolution, and vote upon the constitu- 
tion by virtue of authority derived directly 
from the people. When this action has 
been taken, a president and a vice-president 
will be elected by the two chambers in joint 
session. The provisional government will 
then resign its functions and revolutionary 
agencies will be replaced by constitutional 
order grounded upon democratic principles 
and republican precedents. 

The provisional government in proclaim- 
ing the republic, virtually assumed the re- 
sponsibility of removing the two chief causes 
of popular disaffection under the empire : 
(1) centralization of power at Rio by which 
the provinces were deprived of autonomy ; 
and (2) encroachments of clericalism in po- 
litical affairs. It also pledged itself to sub- 
stitute for the imperial order an enlightened, 
stable, and progressive system of constitu- 
tional republicanism. The text of the new 
constitution offers indubitable evidence that 
responsibility has not been shirked, and that 
pledges have been redeemed. 

1. While the rights of national administra- 
tion and legislation are absolutely reserved 
for the executive and congress, each province 
of the old empire is armed with administra- 
tive and legislative autonomy as a sovereign 
state. The relations between the federal 
government and the states are determined 
with such precision as to preclude seces- 
sion, nullification, or states rights agi- 
tation. At the same time home rule is 
guaranteed by the constitution. The fed- 
eral government cannot intervene in the 
internal affairs of the states except to repel 
foreign invasion, to maintain the republican 
federative form of administration, to restore 
public order upon requisition from the local 
authorities, and to insure the execution of 
laws of congress and compliance with federal 
sentences. 

The national government has exclusive 
power to decree import taxes ; entrance, clear- 
ance and port dues ; postal and telegraph con- 
tributions; the maintenance of custom-houses; 
and the establishment of banks of issue. 

It exclusively pertains to the states to im- 
pose taxes upon landed property, upon the 
transfer of property, and for a limited term 
upon exportation of merchandise not coming 
from other states. The last is atemporary ex- 
pedient designed to aid the states in re- 
adjusting their fiscal burdens, all export duties 
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being prohibited after 1892. Within these 
lines and subject to some exemptions to be 
considered in the next paragraph, each state 
has the right to adopt a constitution in har- 
mony with the federal constitution, to elect 
its own executive and legislature, and to ex- 
ercise all the privileges of self-government. 
The states will be organized by their own laws 
under a regimen providing autonomy for 
municipalities and the election of the local 
administration. Thetwenty provinces of the 
empire are converted into self-governing, self- 
supporting states ruled by their own citizens. 

2. Under the constitution, church and 
state are divorced. This is a most radical 
measure for disarming and suppressing cleri- 
calism. No religious denomination is per- 
mitted to hold relations of dependence upon 
or alliance with the federal or state govern- 
ments. The salaries of the clergy which 
were formerly paid from the national treasury 
are suspended and the states are prohibited 
from establishing, subsidizing, or embarrass- 
ing the exercise of religious worship. Every 
church is made free in the tree states. Civil 
marriage is recognized as essential and must 
always precede religious ceremonies. Ceme- 
teries are secularized and subjected to mu- 
nicipal control. Instruction in state schools 
and public institutions is secularized and 
municipalities are prohibited from modifying 
this rule. The company of Jesuits is ex- 
cluded from the country and the founding of 
new convents and monastic orders is forbid- 
den. By these and other drastic regulations 
in the fundamental law the domination of the 
church in political affairs is completely shat- 
tered. Brazil in emancipating itself from 
clericalism begins very far in advance of the 
goal which has been reached after protracted 
agitation by Chili, the most progressive state 
in South America. 

3. Perhaps the best evidence of the stabil- 
ity and permanency of the new constitutional 
order in Brazil is the closeness and fidelity 
with which the American system of govern- 
ment with its co-ordinate public powers and 
self-acting checks and balances has been re- 
produced. The French is the only foreign 
literature with which the educated classes 
are conversant, but Washington, not Paris, 
has_ been the source of their political inspi- 
ration. Notwithstanding the Comtist* va- 


* Pertaining to Comtism, the philosophical system 
founded by Auguste Comte; it is known also as the system 
of positive philosophy, or positivism. 


garies of Constant and other members of the 
provisional government, the constitution em- 
bodies few of those glittering generalities and 
philosophical deductions in which French 
law-makers delight. It is in its essential 
features a working copy of the American 
Constitution. Under it is organized an in- 
dissoluble federal union of twenty states 
with a federal district in which the nation- 
al capital is situated. The president and 
vice president are chosen by an electoral 
college * for a term of six years, and are not 
eligible to re-election tor the succeeding term. 
The ministry is appointed by the president 
and corresponds to an American cabinet, 
taking no part in legislative proceedings and 
not being dependent upon votes of confidence 
in congress. The senate consists of three 
members from each state and the federal dis- 
trict, elected by the legislatures for nine years, 
renewals taking place by thirds every three 
years. The house of representatives is 
elected for three years on the basis of one 
member for every seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants. The president is armed with a veto 
power upon legislation, to be exercised within 
ten days and only to be overridden by a two- 
thirds vote in each house. The president 
and his ministers can be impeached in the 
lower house and tried by the senate. Ju- 
dicial power is exercised by a supreme federal 
tribunal of fifteen judges appointed for life 
from the thirty senior federal judges or from 
citizens eligible to election to the senate. 
Thelegislature, executive administration, and 
the judiciary are independent and co-ordinate 
public powers. 

The sharpest possible departure from 
French procedure is the adoption of the 
American type of presidential, as distin- 
guished from cabinet, government. The ad- 
ministration is not left dependent upon legis- 
lative divisions; there is no premiership ; 
and cabinet ministers retain their portfolios 
at the discretion of the executive. In France 
the deputies aspire to give direction to the 
administrative impulses as well as to the leg- 
islative emergencies of the nation. 

In Brazil the constitutional tendencies are 
in the other direction. It is the executive ad- 
ministration and not the national legislature 
which is strengthened in all its functions. 
The president is not, except at the first elec- 





*A name informally given to the electors of a single 
state when met to vote for president and vice-president, 
and also applied to the whole body of electors. 























tion in November, 1890, to be chosen as in 
France by the national assembly, but by pop- 
ular election through the instrumentality of 
an electoral college meeting in the state cap- 
itals. The executive derives his authority 
from the nation and is not responsible to con- 
gress except when impeached. With a com- 
plete separation of legislative and executive 
functions is combined the same system of 
checks and balances which has promoted 
stability and permanence in the political in- 
stitutions of the United States. 

The attributes of the executive power 
correspond closely to those of an Amer- 
can president. He is elected by an analo- 
gous system of electoral colleges with simi- 
lar formalities for the verification of the vote 
by the national assembly. He is succeeded 
by the vice-president in case’ of death, dis- 
ability, or impeachment ; and the succession 
passes to the vice-president of the senate, the 
president of the house of representatives, and 
the president of the supreme judicial tribunal. 
The president has supreme command of the 
land and naval forces, nominates and dis- 
misses ministers of state, sanctions the laws 
of congress, reports upon the condition of the 
country in an annual message, and has veto 
and pardoning powers similar to those exer- 
cised by an American executive. He main- 
tains relations with foreign states, but is re- 
quired to submit treaties for the approval of 
both houses of congress. His power of appoint- 
ment to military vacancies and to the civil 
service in general is much larger than an 
American president’s, nominations to the 
supreme federal tribunal and diplomatic posts 
alone requiring the approval of the senate. 
He is empowered to declare martial law in 
any locality in case of foreign aggression or 
grave internal commotion, but is required 
upon the assembling of congress to report to 
it the exceptional measures to which he has 
had recourse. The attributes of congress 
, follow closely the lines of legislative prerog- 
ative laid down in the American Constitu- 
tion. 

The most significant departures from the 
American plan are, (1) the lengthening of the 
official terms ; (2) the substitution of educa- 
tional for universal suffrage ; and (3) the fa- 
cility with which the constitution may be 
amended. The president’s term is six years, 
and he cannot be immediately re-elected ; a 
senator’s is nine years; and a representa- 
tive’s, three years. These are changes for 
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the better since the excitement and tur- 
moil of elections are rendered less frequent. 

The proportion of illiterate classes to the 
whole population is so large that it has been 
necessary to protect the state against igno- 
rance. The electorate includes all men of the 
voting age, without distinctions of race or 
previous condition of servitude, who can read 
and write. Paupers, enlisted men in the 
army, avd members of monastic orders and 
religious communities subject to vows are 
specially excluded from suffrage. In order 
to recruit the educated body of citizens nat- 
uralization is conferred upon all foreigners 
who were in Brazil at the time of the revo- 
lution and have failed within a stated period 
to declare their determination to retain their 
original nationality. The natural effect of 
educational suffrage will be to placea high 
premium upon free school instruction, which 
the states are required by the constitution to 
make gratuitous in the primary grade. While 
educational suffrage marks a distinct advance 
from universal suffrage, the facility with 
which the constitution may be amended in- 
volves a sacrifice of that principle of whole- 
some conservatism which has contributed to 
the permanency of the American system. 

In Brazil the approval of the state legisla- 
tures is dispensed with when the constitution 
is revised. The legislatures may apply for 
and recommend changes in the organic law, 
but congress is vested with supreme power 
to decide upon the proposals and may act in- 
dependently of such initiative measures. 
French influence and example have prevailed 
in simplifying and quickening the process 
of constitutional change. 

The Brazilian constitution is on the whole 
as enlightened and progressive a scheme of 
republican government as can be found on 
the face of the earth. Reproducing the es- 
sential features of the American system it 
contains some marked improvements upon 
the original model ; and it establishes numer- 
ous safeguards against usurpationsof author- 
ity and perversion of democraticinstitutions, 
which have been of frequent occurrence in 
Spanish America. Theoretically it is an ad- 
mirable scheme of government well fitted to 
develop civic virtues in the Brazilian people 
and to complete their education in constitu- 
tionalism and democracy. One of its clauses 
containing a positive prohibition of wars of 
conquest and aggression marks a distinct ad- 
vance in the morals of Christendom. As a 
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whole it is an excellent. work which vindi- 
cates at once the patriotism and the practical 
wisdom of Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca, Ruy 
Barboza, Benjamin Constant, Quintino 
Bocayuva, and their colleagues of the provi- 
sional government. 

So well-digested and enlightened a code of 
constitutional law is an earnest of the open- 
ing of a new era of progressin Brazil. Buta 
nation that has been misgoverned for gene- 
rations must work out its salvation in fear 
and trembling. So long as public opinion 
remains an undeveloped force, good govern- 
ment is impracticable even under the best 
theoretical constitution. There is not a re- 
public in Spanish America which has not 
made a rough copy of the American Consti- 
tution, but in every one of these states since 
the patriotic revolt against Spain, powerful 
families, military dictators, and political 
cabals have from time to time usurped the 
supreme functions of democracy. Presidents 
while prohibited from serving a second term 
have either perpetuated their own power or 
promoted the ambitious ends of ruling fami- 
lies by nominating their own successors, call- 
ing the military garrisons of the capitals to 
their aid and forcing congress or the electoral 
colleges to ratify their decision. With the 
American Constitution as the common basis 
of republican government in these states, trav- 
esties upon political liberty have been en- 
acted and oligarchical rule has been the pre- 
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vailing type. Brazil has entered upon the 
same struggle from darkness into light. 

There are two phrases which are constantly 
heard in Brazil. One is, ‘‘ Wait a little,”’ 
and the other, ‘‘ Be patient.’’ Each reveals 
a national habit of deliberation and procras- 
tination, which has been formed under the 
influence of an enervating climate. From 
race instinct the Brazilians will adapt them- 
selves slowly andimechanically to the altered 
political and social conditions. As they are 
never known to make haste in business or to 
be unduly anxious about the affairs of the 
morrow, they will not expect the republic to 
accomplish its work of political regeneration 
at once, but they will be content to waita 
little and to be patient. This is a quality of 
mind which will tend to reconcile the nation 
to a gradual and laborious fulfillment of ex- 
travagant expectations of material progress 
inspired by the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment of the republic. Per- 
haps the most hopeful sign in Brazilis the 
adoption of education as the condition of citi- 
zenship. This will operate in two ways: it 
will create a general demand for education 
and it will compel the governing classes in 
all the provinces to multiply schools and to 
support them liberally. As illiteracy de- 
clines, the forces of public opinion essential 
to the development of constitutional liberties 
will be organized. There will be more light 
in a benighted land. 


ASTRONOMY. 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


II. (CONTINUED.) 
ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T is only within a few years that photog- 
raphy has been applied to the investi- 
gation of the heavens with so much 

success as to make it one of the most power- 
ful and fruitful means of research in astron- 
omy. Photographs of the moon were made 
fifty years ago, and as long ago as 1871 Lewis 
M. Rutherford, of New York, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a telescopic lunar photograph so ex- 
cellent that it has only recently been excelled 
with the aid of the great Lick telescope. 

But in the past four or five years astronom- 
ical photography has made an enormous 
stride, owing to the great improvements in 


sensitive plates, and the methods of applica- 
tion, and at present this is the most promis- 
ing line along which astronomers are work- 
ing. Not only the moon and the sun but 
stars, planets, comets, and nebulz and their 
spectra, are now photographed, and in thé 
course of a few years we shall have photo- 
graphic charts of the whole face of the heav- 
ens. Astronomical photographs frequently 
represent much more than the human eye is 
able to detect even with the aid of the most 
powerful telescopes. Many important and 
surprising discoveries of things in the heav- 
ens that no eye had ever perceived have thus 
been effected. The retina of the eye pos 
sesses no power to accumulate impressions, 




















as a sensitized photographic plate does. A 
star or nebula may emit so faint a light as 
to make no perceptible impression upon the 
eye, but when its light falls upon the photo- 
graphic plate, which can be kept steadily ex- 
posed to it for an indefinite length of time, 
its effect becomes cumulative, and finally it 
prints an image there of the object by which 
it is emitted. 

Forthe purpose of employing photography 
in his work the astronomer has the object- 
glass of his telescope so figured that it brings 
to a focus not the ordinary visual rays of 
light, but the so-called actinic rays (the rays 
by which chemical action is produced) upon 
which the photographic effect depends. Then 
by a suitable contrivance he exposes the 
sensitive plate at the focus of his telescope 
where the image of the object at which it is 
pointed is imprinted upon it precisely as the 
countenance of a sitter in a photograph gal- 
lery is pictured upon the sensitive plate in 
the camera. The clock-work which drives 
the telescope enables the astronomer to keep 
a faint object focused upon the plate for 
hours atatime. In photographing a bright 
object like the sun, on the other hand, he 
uses an ‘‘instantaneous’’ shutter which lim- 
its the time of exposure to the fraction of a 
second. 

One of the recent improvements in photo- 
graphic telescopes is an object-glass, one of 
whose lenses is so formed that when one side 
of it is turned outward the visual rays are 
brought to a proper focus and you have a 
telescope for seeing with; and when the 
other side of the lens is turned outward the 
actinic rays are brought to a focus and the 
telescope is in proper shape for taking pho- 
tographs. Another device is the insertion of 
a third lens when it is desired to use a tele- 
scope for photographic purposes. Thisis the 
plan employed with the great Lick telescope. 

What is photographed with a telescope is 
the image formed by the object-glass at its 
focus, the size of this image depending upon 
the size of the object-glass. When you use 
the telescope merely for seeing, you magnify 
this image by means of the eye-piece which 
serves asa microscope. Inthecase of a pho- 
tograph the image may be enlarged, or mag- 
nified, after it has been photographed. 


Il. 
THE SUN. 
It cannot be too clearly impressed upon 
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the mind that the-sun is simply a star 
which looks so much larger and brighter 
than any of the stars only because we are 
comparatively near it. The sun gives us 
7,000,000,000 times as much light as the brill- 
iant star Sirius does, and consequently when 
the sun is above the horizon the splendor of 
its radiation fills the whole atmosphere, and 
Sirius and every other star is hidden from 
our sight amidthe glare of day. But remove 
the sun to the side of Sirius, that is to say 
to the distance of Sirius (which is more than 
540,000 times as far from us as the sun is), 
and not only would it no longer conceal Siri- 
us with its blaze, but it would appear to our 
eyes as a Star of about the fourth magnitude, 
and would send to us less than one-fortieth 
as much light as Sirius does. 

Thus we see not only that the apparent 
brilliance of the sun depends upon our near- 
ness to it, but that as compared with some of 
its fellow orbs in the heavens the sun is really 
rather a small star. Compared with the earth, 
however, as we have already noticed, the sun 
is tremendously large. It is equal to 1,300,000 
earths, but owing to its small density its 
weight equals that of only 332,000 earths. 
This low density of the sun is one of the 
clues that we have to its physical condition. 

Since we know from spectroscopic observa- 
tions that iron and other heavy metals exist 
in the sun, its comparative lightness cannot 
be due to its being composed of some mate- 
rial of slight density like cork, but must 
arise from the fact that the matter of which 
it is formed is kept in a fluid or gaseous con- 
dition by the intense heat to which it is sub- 
jected. Inthe earth the same materials ex- 
ist in a cool and solidified condition and con- 
seqently occupy much less space, weight for 
weight, just as a chunk of ice occupies less 
space than the steam that might be formed 
from it. 

It would lead us very far afield to discuss 
the theories that undertake to account for the 
origin of the sun’s heat. The theory gener- 
ally accepted now is that of Helmholtz, the 
German physicist. He thinks the sun’s heat 
is supplied by the effects of its slow contrac- 
tion. This, in turn, is due to gravitation. 
The mutual attraction of the particles tends 
to draw them closer together. This squeez- 
ing, so to speak, causes an increase of tem- 
perature, in accordance with that great law 
of physics which tells us that arrested mo- 
tion is transformed into heat. The heat thus 
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produced is radiated away from the surface 


of the sun. Helmbholtz’s calculations show 
that a contraction of the sun’s diameter 
amounting to only 250 feet in a year would 
suffice for the production of all the heat that 
the sun pours forth inthat time. The sun is 
so large that an annual shrinkage of 250 feet 
in its diameter might go on for thousands of 
years without being perceptible to us. We 
must then regard the sun as a vast globe of 
gaseous matter, tremendously hot, slowly 
shrinking, and gradually radiating its heat 
away. Owing to its enormous gravitative 
force, the pressure in the solar interior must 
be immense while the heat is proportionately 
intense, and the consequence probably is, as 
Professor Young has pointed out, that in the 
nucleus of the sun the gaseous matter is in a 
viscous condition, resembling tar or honey in 
consistency. 

The ultimate result of the shrinkage of the 
sun, and the consequent increase of its den- 
sity, must be its solidification. It will then, 
of course, in time cease to shed either light 
or heat, and fade from the visible heavens 
like a slowly dying candle. With the dis- 
appearance of the radiant sun the earth will 
cease to support life, and thus science, like 
revelation, looks forward to an end of the hu- 
man race. According to Professor Newcomb’s 
calculations, in 10,000,000 years the sun will 
have ceased to furnish sufficient heat to main- 
tain lifeon the earth. This seems an enormous 
period of time judged by our ordinary stand- 
ards, but in an astronomical sense it is brief 
enough, The time consumed by cosmical pro- 
cesses is in proportion with the vast distances 
of the universe and the enormous size of the 
larger celestial bodies. The life-time of a 
world or a sun is not measured by centuries 
like the history of nations, nor by millenia 
like the progress of races, but by millionary 
periods. 

It is clear from what we have said of the 
origin of the solar heat that we should not 
regard thesun as resembling an ordinary fire. 
It is not a huge, burning globe ; for the pro- 
cess by which its heat is produced is not that 
of combustion. It has been shown that if 
the sun were a burning sphere of solid coal it 
could not last 6,000 years. The question nat- 
urally arises, how hot is the sun? This has 
not been definitely settled. The temperature 
of the sun has been estimated all the way 
from a few thousand to several million de- 
The results obtained by Professor 


grees. 
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Rosetti are perhaps as trustworthy as any, 
and he puts the effective temperature at 
18,000° F. 

The quantity of heat that the earth receives 
from the sun is more easily ascertained. It 
amounts to about twenty-five calorics per 
Square meter per minute.* But this is the 
amount of solar heat received at the upper 
limit of the atmosphere. To ascertain the 
amount that reaches the ground, one-third 
must be subtracted, since the atmosphere 
absorbs about one-third of the sun’s heat that 
passes through it. 

The quantity of light that the earth receives. 
from the sun is also easily measured. Ex- 
periment shows that the perpendicular rays. 
of the sun illuminate a white surface 60,000 
times as brightly asdoes the light of astand- 
ard sperm candle placed at the distance of 
one meter, or 39 I-3 inches. The sun gives 
600,000 times as much light as the full moon ; 
7,000,000,000 times as much as the brightest 
star in the sky ; and 36,000,000 times as much 
as all the stars in the heavens combined. 
The intensity of the sun’s light, which is a 
different thing from its quantity,+ is no 
less astonishing. It has been estimated that 
the surface of the sun isone hundred and fifty 
times as brilliant as acalcium light. The 
brightest point in an electric arc light seems 
almost comparable in brilliancy to sunlight, 
being, as Professor Young says, from one- 
half to one-fourth as bright as the solar sur- 
face. Yet when seen against that surface it 
appears as a dark spot. 

People are sometimes staggered by the re- 
flection that all but an exceedingly minute 
portion of the vast wealth of radiation poured 
forth by the sun in the form of light and 
heat appears to be wasted, since it does not 
serve to warm or illuminate the earth. Only 
a little over one two-thousand-millionth part 
of the sun’s radiation falls upon the earth ; 
and all his planets combined receive only one 
one hundred-millionth of the light and heat 
that he pours into space. The same is true 
of all the millions of stars that stud the 
heavens ; their light streams away in every 
direction, and sirice it is to that light that we 





*A caloric is the quantity of heat that will raise the 
temperature of about four pounds of water one degree 
Fahrenheit. A square meter equals about tenand three- 
quarters square feet.—G. P. S. 


+The moon would shed upon the earth as great a quan- 
tity of light as the sun does if its surface were 600,000 
times as large as it is.—G. P. S. 



























owe our knowledge of their existence we can- 
not call it wasted; for who shall say that a 
ray of light does not perform as important a 
function when it conveys a fact to the mind as 
when it bears life to a plant. 

One word as to the effects of the sun's ra- 
diation upon the earth. It is the source 
of all life. The physiologist will tell you 
that human existence is not possible without 
it ;the botanist, that plants must have it or 
perish ; the meteorologist, that it is the life 
of the atmosphere, that rains and winds and 
all the changes of weather and of seasons de- 
pend upon it ; the geologist, that the strata 
of the globe are filled with the wonderful 
story of the creative work of the sunbeams in 
past ages. In short it is wholly to the sun 
that the earth owes the fact that its surface 
swarms with life. 


SUN-SPOTS. 


Now suppose we take a telescope and look 
at the sun. We shall at once perceive that its 
surface, which is called the photosphere 
(Greek, phos light, spharra a sphere) is not of 
uniform brightness. It has a mottled ap- 
pearance, as if it were made up of darker and 
lighter particles closely packed together, like 
clean white salt mixed with a little pepper. 
Then we are not unlikely to see one or more 
large dark spots upon it, which look almost 
black in their centers and are edged all round 
with a penumbra. Inthe neighborhood of 
the spots, if they chance to be near the edge 
ofthe sun’s disk, bright, irregular patches 
will be seen considerably more brilliant than 
the surface on which they lie. These are 
called faculee, from the Latin word fax, a 
torch. They are seen only near the sides of 
the disk, because, as a moment’s inspection 
will convince the observer, the sun ap- 
pears much brighter near the center than at 
theedge. This is due to the existence of a 
shallow solar atmosphere. Near the edges 
of the sun, as an inspection of the accompany- 
ing figureshows, the light has to pass through 
a much greater thickness of this atmosphere 
than near the center, and consequently the 
loss by absorption is greater.* 





*In Fig. 1 let the inner circle represent the globe 
of the sun and the outer circle the limit of the solar at- 
mosphere. Then it is clear that a ray of light passing 
through the atmosphere from A to B, at the center of the 
disk, has a much less thickness to traverse than the ray 
at the edge ofthe disk which traverses the atmosphere 
from C to D.—G. P. S. 
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The faculz appear to be tremendous up- 
heaved portions of the sun’s surface which, 
rising like fiery mountains high into the solar 
atmosphere, escape, by virtue of their enor- 
mous elevation, the absorption of light that 
causes the photosphere around them to ap- 
pear so much less brilliant. The spots on the 
other hand are vast depressions varying from 
5,000 Or 10,000 to 100,000 miles or more across 
and from 500 to 2,000 or 3,000 miles deep. 
The depression is deepest at the center. The 
dark center of a sun-spot is called the umbra, 
and the surrounding part of a lighter color, 


; 





FIG. I. 


the penumbra. This very much resembles 
the sloping sides of a dish, the umbra form- 
ing the bottom. The generally accepted 
opinion among astronomers is that sun-spots 
are due to tremendous eruptions in the solar 
surface. Vast quantities of gaseous matter 
are thus thrown up and the resulting sink- 
ing of the surface from beneath forms a de- 
pression which, becoming filled from above 
by gases that are comparatively cool and con- 
sequently more absorptive in their action 
upon light, presents the appearance of a dark 
spot.* 

Perhaps the most important fact ever dis- 
covered concerning sun-spots is that they are 
periodic ; that is to say, that they increase in 
number and size up to a maximum and then 





* It should be mentioned that thedistinguished French 
astronomer M. Hervé Faye holds that sun-spots are the 
visible effects of solar cyclones, the vortexes of which are 
filled with clouds of cooler and therefore darker gases 
sucked down from above by the whirlpool action of the 
cyclonic forces. The strongest argument against this 
theory appears to be that only a few sun-spots show evi- 
dences of the vortical motion which, according to the 
theory, must exist in all of them. —G. P. S. 
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decrease to a minimum, when for months no 
spots are visible, the period from one maxi- 
mum to the next being about eleven years. 
The last maximum occurred in 1883 or 1884, 
the exact time being somewhat doubtful. At 
present (1890) we seem to have just passed 
the minimum. Various theories have been 
suggested to-account for the periodicity of 
sun spots, but up to date the best opinion 
would appear to be that it is due to some- 
thing in the constitution of the sun itself 
rather than to any disturbing influence of the 
planets. It has been discovered that there is 
an intimate connection between sun-spots 
and terrestrial magnetism. This connection 
is shown by the fact that the disturbances 
known as magnetic storms, during which 
the magnetic needle is violently excited, and 
exhibitions of the atmospheric light called 
the Aurora Borealis (northern lights) are most 
numerous when the face of the sun is the most 
spotted. Moreover violent magnetic storms 
and brilliant auroras have been observed to 
follow immediately upon the outburst of par- 
ticular solar disturbances. Two notable 
instances of this kind occurred in April and 
November, 1882. 

In view of the sun’s unquestioned influence 
upon the earth’s magnetic condition, many 
think that a connection can also be traced be- 
tween sun-spots and the weather. The prob- 
ability is that the existence of some such in- 
fluence, general in its effects, will ultimately 
be established, but as yet the data are in- 
sufficient to warrant a decisive judgment on 
the question. 

Another significant fact about the sun- 
spots, in addition to their periodicity, is that 
they are confined within certain zones on each 
side of the solar equator. They are never 
seen at the equator, nor at or near the poles. 
The regions in which they appear begin 
about five degrees north and south of the 
equator and extend to about latitude 40° on 
each side, as illustrated in the accompanying 
cut. 

A very significant fact, although its inter- 
pretation is not yet clear. is that after a mini- 
mum, when a new set of sun-spots begins to 
appear, they break out far from the equator 
near the northern and southern limits of the 
sun-spot zones, and as the maximum ap- 
proaches, the spots increase in size and num- 
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ber and draw nearer to the equator, until, near 
the end of the period, they areseen close to the 
equatorial limits of their zones. Then again 
there is some evidence both that the forces. 
which produce sun-spots sometimes become 
quiescent in one hemisphere while exhibiting 
unusual violence in the other, and that spots. 
break out again and again at particular points. 
on the sun, just as if centers of disturbance 
existed there like the well-known volcanic 
regions on the earth. For some time past 
there have been nearly twice as many spots. 
in the southern as in the northern hemis- 
phere of the sun. Occasionally sun-spots at- 
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tain an enormous size. During the maxi- 
mum that culminated in 1883 the writer saw 
many spots that he was able to exhibit to his 
friends with the simple aid of a slip of dark 
glass to protect the eye. Spots have some- 
times been so large and numerous on the sun 
as to perceptibly obscure its light. It is re- 
corded that after the death of Julius Czesar in 
45 B. C. the sun remained pale for a whole 
year. A similar diminution of the solar 
light lasting fourteen months began in 536- 
A.D. In 626A. D. half of the sun’s disk is 
said to have been obscured for eight months. 
Other similar instances are to be found in old 
chronicles, and must be taken for what they 
are worth. But at any rate there can be no 
doubt that, in consequence of the periodical 
appearance of spots upon its suface, the sun 
must be regarded as a variable star, although, 
fortunately for us, so far as history can in- 
form us, there has been no change in its ra- 
diation sufficient to causea universal disaster 
to mankind. 























THE ANNUNCIATION. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


- NFOLD, unfold thy wings, thou Gabriel ! 
Lo, three great tokens hast thou borne to men 


In past days from mine altar. 


Once again, 


Thou strong-winged angel, all the earth shall thrill 
Before the mighty message thou this day 


Shalt bear. 


Now in that fair belovéd place 


Judea, dwells a virgin in whose face 

All the sweet-thoughted things of heaven do stay. 
With wings at rest before her thou shalt stand, 
When swift this lily stalk will break ablow, 

And by the budding token shall she know 

That her fair visitation is at hand. 

Unfold, unfold thy wings and once again 

Bear gracious message to the sons of men.”’ 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


THE LEGENDS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTMAS GREENS. 


BY ERNEST 


is dim in the obscurity of ancient time, 

far more antique appears to be the prac- 
tice of one of its immemorial features—the 
use of evergreens in its celebration. Nehe- 
miah records it, saying : 


[’ the origin of our Christmas, as a whole, 


Go forth into the mount, and fetch olive 
branches, and pine branches, and myrtle 
_branches, and palm branches, and branches of 
thick trees, to make booths. 


But this was only the revival of a custom 
prevalent at least in the days of Joshua, and 
very likely long before. No doubt the idea 
which, if it did not prompt, at least has per- 
petuated the gathering of ‘‘thick branches”’ 
of greenery for the midwinter festival, was to 
simulate the foliage and gladness of summer, 
and so recall a more joyous season. 

Nor were the Hebrews alone in their use 
of evergreens on such occasions ; it is rather 
surprising, in fact, that they did so at all, 
considering their climate. The use of hoily, 


in particular, dates back at least to the 
founding of the Roman Saturnalia, for the 
plant was dedicated to Saturn, and regarded 
as an emblem of peace and good-will. 


As 
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such, the Romans were accustomed to put a 
spray of ilex (holly) into the packages of 
presents sent to one another at this time. 

Though this was a pagan habit its senti- 
ment was sweet, and the early Christians, at 
theirown midwinter festival of the birth of 
Jesus (which nearly coincided with the Sat- 
urnalia), decorated their houses and places of 
worship with these fine branches, and sent 
them asa message of affection with their 
gifts. The fact that holly was held by the 
imaginative poets of the age to signify ves- 
urrection, made the plant especially appro- 
priate to this service. 

Thus a pleasant and natural custom was 
confirmed ; and it is because every reader 
enjoys his Christmas greens, that the writer 
ventures to tell again the story of their an- 
cient application to sacred service and grace- 
ful symbolism. 

The English word “holly ’’ comes from the 
employment of the tree at this holy season : 
and the common German names hiilsen-baum, 
Christdorn, and the Scandinavian Christorn, 
all mean either ‘‘ holy tree ’’ or else ‘‘Christ’s 
thorn-tree.’’ These, as well as the older 
holme, would seem to show that as Chris- 
tianity traveled westward it carried with it 
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this symbol of peace, elevated to a new and 
loftier significance. 

The earliest mention of holly in connection 
with Christmas embellishment is a carol in 
its praise, written about 1450 and preserved 
in the Harleian Manuscripts. The allusion, 
in explanation of which it must be observed 
that the ivy, being dedicated to Bacchus, was 
used as a vintner’s sign (whence the proverb: 
Good wine needs no bush), is this : 


Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wys; 

Let Holy hafe the maystery as the maner ys. 

Holy stoud in the halle, fayre to behold ; 

Ivy stoud without the doore; she ys full 
sore a cold. 

Yet ivy certainly was not always excluded, 
nor is it now. Its triangular leaves and 
ruddy vine are too convenient and becoming 
to be neglected in wreathing the family por- 
traits, or in draping the trophies ot ancestry, 
war, and the chase, that hang against the 
paneling of the ample hall where presently 
the glare of an yule-log will pierce the dim- 
mest corners, and glint upon helmet and 
lance behind a row of merry faces. 

Lo, now is come our joyfulest feast ! 
Let every man be jolly. 

Eache room with your yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 

Stowe in his survey of London, in 1598, 
wrote that in his time ‘‘ every man’s house, 
the parish churches, thecorners of the streets, 
the conduits, market cross, etc., were decor- 
ated with holme, ivy, and the bayes at 
Christmas.’’ The same is true to-day, toa 
great extent; but the custom seems to be 
falling somewhat into desuetude among the 
fashionable. 

In poetic language the holly stood for fore- 
sight and resurrection ; and among the Ro- 
mans for good-will. The Persians believed 
that ‘‘ the sun nevershadowed the holy tree,”’ 
and threw water impregnated with its bark 
into the face of a newly-born child as a happy 
augury; while anciently in France its 
branches were fastened to the houses asa 
shield against lightning. Here, evidently, 
is aconfusion arising from its co-employ- 
ment in religious usage with the lightning 
plants ; moreover there is here a coincidence 
with kissing under the Mistletoe, in the 
game known as “‘ holly-bussing.”’ 

The holly, as a Christmas green, comes to 
us through Christian traditions; but the 
mistletoe is a relic of the Druids. 
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Theword ‘‘mistletoe’’ has descended from an 
Old English root referring toits alien position 
and appearance as a parasite. A long list of 
European trees might be given upon which 
its dense, interlacing, slow-growing tufts 
occur, and allied species belong to America 
and Asia. The plant seems to be somewhat 
local in its distribution. Thus it is asserted 
that none has ever been found in Ireland or 
in Devonshire—in the latter case owing to a 
curse pronounced by Druidic priests upon 
that lovely county ! 

The mistletoe which the Druids revered, 
however, grew only onthe oak. At present 
it is found so rarely upon that kind of tree as 
to have suggested the thought that in its 
rarity lies the reason why the old sorcerers 
insisted that the oak’s mistletoe alone was 
endowed with virtue, on the principle that 
things uncommon are the more easily in- 
vested with a sacred and mysterious character. 
But a better explanation is that the oak was 
their symbol of strength, perhaps of Al- 
mighty Power, asin Rome it was the tree of 
Jupiter. When no mistletoe at all could be 
found upon the oaks ofa neighborhood, great 
calamities were portended, for it was thought 
that the gods had purposely withheld this 
sign of their favor. Of course it was instilled 
into the minds of the aboriginal Britons that 
any disturbance of this plant would be a 
sacrilege fearfully punished ; and this im- 
pression has hardly yet expired. 

Each year the Druidical apostles of sylvan 
worship—‘‘ occupiers of the holme,’’ as one 
of their songs called them—sent out persons 
to discover the earliest and best of the new 
mistletoe growth at the season when the 
voice of the cuckoo was first heard. It having 
been found and reported, preparations were 
made for great sacrifices. When the next 
moon was six days old (at which time the 
Druids began their years and months), two 
white bulls, never before yoked, were led to 
the place. The priest, clothed in white, 
ascended the tree and cut off the mistletoe 
with a sickle of gold never used for any 
other purpose, while the fragments as they 
fell were carefully caught on a white cloth. 
Other nations thought a reaping-hook of 
brass good enough to clip their ‘magick 
herbs ”’ : 


Falcibus et messe ad Lunam queruntur 
aheneis, 


says Virgil ; and in Sophocles’ drama, Medea 























gathered her potent sprouts with a brazen 
knife. In pruning twigs from the holly for 
their sacred services, the Persians would 
always use a particular knife that had first 
been ceremoniously washed and blessed. 

Thus devoutly procuring the mistletoe, 
addressing the revered plant as Universal 
Remedy, with mystical ceremonies and jubi- 
lant pageantry, the Druids carried it to their 
principal grove, where thereligious feast and 
sacrifices to the Supreme Deity were made. 
Then, the mistletoe having been distributed 
among the congregation, or else made into 
a potation of which each one present took a 
sip, the priests chanted a prayer that the gods 
would prosper these people to whom they had 
already granted this precious medicine plant. 

The Druid philosophers explained this 
alleged universal influence for good in the 
mistletoe on the theory that the fairies— 
agents of beneficence—sought protection in 
its dense leafage from the wintry blasts, 
when all other plants were denuded of leaves. 
One who hung a bunch of mistletoe over his 
fire-place, might be supposed, therefore, to 
furnish an hospice for the warm-hearted 
little people of the woods, who would surely 
be grateful. A somewhat similar belief exists 
among the German peasants with reference 
to the holly. 

The European mistletoe is bright yellow 
in color. Virgil speaks of its ‘‘ golden 
leaves,’’ and in the Welsh language it is 
sometimes called ‘‘the tree of pure gold.’’ 
Several other Welsh names preserve the 
memory of its ancient dignity among the 
aborigines of those wild hills. Not by the 
primitive Britons alone, however, was the 
plant invested with magic power as a cure- 
all. The Romans regarded it thus, the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster gave it credit for some 
very peculiar virtues, and in the Scandina- 
vian myths it appears as an object of super- 
stition. ‘‘In Sweden sanitary amulets are 
still made of mistletoe-twigs, and the plant 
is supposed tobe a specific against epilepsy 
and an antidote for poisons.’’ The same is 
true in southern Wales, where a piece of the 
wood hung round the neck is said to keep its 
wearer safe from snake-bites and all kinds of 
poison. An old woman in Anglesea, who is 
perhaps still living, and was actually believed 
by her neighbors to be a witch, used to sell 
charms made of mistletoe wood to mothers, 
who fancied they preserved their infants 
from convulsions. 

E-Dec. 
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This last notion must be a lineal descend- 
ant from the central idea in the Druidical 
teaching, namely, that the mistletoe’s es- 
pecial virtue was that it insured children to 
its possessor: she who had the mistletoe 
given to her at the great feast, and who 
piously regarded it, should not be sterile. 

Here we get a first glimpse of the vazson 
a’ étre, the real root and heart, of all the myth- 
ical significance which has now become so di- 
verse, disguised, and forgotten. Mistletoe isa 
symbol of the life-giving forces, because it is 
one of the lightning-plants of the old Aryan 
mythology. How it became so is perhaps 
only to be conjectured on the supposition 
that its rapidly forking twigs and bright yel- 
low hue suggested the zigzag bolt bursting 
through a thunder-cloud. It is an old idea 
that if a tree on which the mistletoe grows, 
be struck by lightning the favored parasite 
itself escapes harm—a poorcircumstance, for- 
sooth, upon which to found a trust in mis- 
tletoe protection against the heavenly fire ; 
yet the belief is wide in Europe that such pro- 
tection is insured. It is a well known fact 
that various birds choose its thickly inter- 
woven twigs as a convenient place for their 
nests. This fact may help to account for the - 
superstition, since, as any European peasant 
will tell you, ‘‘Where the eagle builds its 
nest the lightning never strikes.’’ Possibly 
half the mystery hanging about the plant 
arises from the belief, founded on fact, no 
doubt, that the birds plant it. Its berries are 
exceedingly sticky. Their Latin name, vs- 
cum, is also the word for bird-lime, which al- 
ways has been made from these berries, as, 
curiously enough, it also is from holly bark ! 
The birds eat these berries, and then wipe 
the sticky seeds off their beaks by rubbing 
them againstatwig. In this way, seeds are left 
glued to branches and often take root, so that 
the mistletoeis really carried about and plant- 
ed in an uncanny way, by the birds. Now, 
in the myths of all sides of the world, strange 
news is communicated, and out-of-the-way 
results are brought about, by mysterious 
birds that fly whence and whither nobody 
knows. ‘‘A little bird told me,’’ popularly 
accounts, even yet, for the possession of a 
secret or the inception of an idea. 

However it arose, it is certain that the 
mistletoe is employed in the earliest myths 
as a symbol of the lightning’s crushing 
power and effect, and that the accumu- 
lated virtues later attributed are all trace- 
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able to this stock. In evidence of this I can 
now allude to only two ancient myths,—the 
Death of Baldur and the story of how Aineas 
visited his departed father in Hades. 

Baldur was the Summer God of the Norse- 
men, a being of perpetual brightness and joy. 
When it was known that nothing would kill 
him, every one was rejoiced except Loke 
Lanfeyreson, the Fire God, who became 
maddened with jealousy at Baldur’s popu- 
larity. He went to Frigga, the queen of the 
gods, inquiring if it were true that nothing 
could harm Baldur. ‘‘ Nothing whatever,”’ 
replied the queen. ‘‘ All nature has given 
its oath, or at least all except one little shrub 
that grows on the eastern side of Valhalla, 
and is called mistletoe, which I thought too 
young and feeble to crave an oath from.’’ 
Loke took note of the exception and went in 
search of this plant. Finding it he gave it 
to Hoder, the blind God of Darkness, tothrow. 
Hoder hurled the twig, and Baldur fell, 
pierced through and through. 

Comparative mythologists tell us that this 
myth, which is related in the Elder Edda, is 
an allegory of the procession of the seasons. 
Hoder is the black, hateful Winter, who 
seems to kill Baldur, the lovely Summer, by 
means of the storm clouds that let fly their 
mistletoe-darts of lightning in autumn. 

There is a whole group of myths wherein 
certain plants are used to break open rocks 
or to force a way through seemingly impass- 
able objects. This shattering power, it is 
perfectly evident, when all the different le- 
gends are compared, typifies the thunderbolt. 
To find that the mistletoe figures in such 
stories is good evidence in further support of 
our supposition that it is one of the lightning- 
plants. 

After A®neas had been carrying about his 
father’s corpse for many years, he was seized 
with a wish to visit the old gentleman’s soul 
in the lower regions,—but he had no desire to 
stay there. The Sybil of Cumz, whom he 
consulted on the subject told him he might 
go and return if he followed her instructions. 

She said: 

On a tree of dark shade, there lies concealeda 
bough with leaves and limber twigs of gold, 
pronounced sacred to infernal Juno. Fair 
Proserpine hath ordained this to be presented to 
her as her peculiar present. Therefore search 
out for it on high with thine eyes, and when 
found pluck it with the hand in a proper (i. e. 
dignified) manner; for if the Fates invite you, 
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it will come away willing and easy; otherwise 
you will not be able to master it by any strength, 
or to lop it off by the stubborn steel. 

Searching through the woods for this 
‘* precious branch ’’ the filial A2neas is guided 
by two pigeons—the birds of Venus !—to 
where a specimen gleamed amid the darker 
foliage. This, as the poem goes on to ex- 
plain, was the mistletoe, and armed with it 
ZEneas and the Sybil finally begin their sub- 
terranean journey. When they reach the 
river, Charon is grumblingly compelled to 
ferry them across, and every new obstacle, 
even the innermost adamantine gates of the 
ruthless realmsof Rhadamanthus, gives way 
before this magic passport until the Elysian 
Fields are reached and Priam is found. 

But I have yet to explain how the fact of 
the mistletoe’s being a lightning-plant has 
any thing to do with its being a panacea for 
earthly ills, and especially of those connected 
with childbirth. ‘‘The association of the 
heavenly fire with the life-giving forces of 
nature is very common inthe myths of both 
hemispheres,’ says Professor John Fiske, 
‘‘and in view of the facts already cited it 
need not surprise us. Hence the Hindoo 
Agni and the Norse Thor were patrons of mar- 
riage, and we may, perhaps, see here the 
reason for making the Greek fire-god He- 
phaistos the husband of Aphrodite. Hence 
the lightning-plants have divers virtues in 
matters pertaining to marriage.”’ 

The mistletoe which Afneas carried was 
sacred to Juno, who is the goddess of mar- 
riage and childbirth and the protector of 
women ; and in Scandinavia it was dedicated 
to Frigga, who had the same functions. The 
hazel is one of the foremost of lightning- 
plants—witness its use as a divining-rod ; 
and hazel-nuts are still used all over Europe 
in divinations relating to a future sweet- 
heart. Here in the United States school- 
girls carry horse-chestnuts (which look much 
like large hazel-nuts) in their pockets ‘‘ for 
luck,’”’ which we may suppose means luck in 
love affairs, for boys never do it to my know!- 
edge, not troubling themselves as to the 
future in that direction. In Peru, according 
to Mr. Tylor, a far-worshiped deity is Cate- 
quil, the Thunder God. Inthunder-claps le 
hurls from his sling small, round, smooth 
stones, which are treasured in the villages as 
fire-fetishes and charms to kindle love. A 
vast number of myths and superstitions, in 
all parts of the world, have attributed to the 
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gods of lightning the creation of man, and the 
origin of civilization. And this brings us back 
to Christmas, and the root of one of its hap- 
piest customs—kissing under the mistletoe. 
How old this merry Christmas joke is, it 
would be hard to say but it has been traced 
back far enough, I believe, to prove that it 
‘‘came over with the Conqueror,’’ and very 
likely it was one of the strongest influences 
in the subjugation of Britain! We hear less 
about it, now, perhaps, than formerly, be- 
cause the gay, noisy, rollicking old-time En- 
glish Christmas is slowly disappearing with 
the modern dispersion of families, and the 
change from the strongly colored, homely 
habits of the past century to the more 
refined and insipid manners of these days. 
But as Washington Irving reminds us, in 
that rich sketch of an ideal Christmas at 
Bracebridge Hall, the mistletoe is still hung 
up in farmhouses and kitchens all over Eng- 
land ; ‘‘and the young men have the privilege 
of kissing the girls under it, plucking each 
time a berry from the bush. When the ber- 
ries are all plucked, the privilege ceases.”’ 
At one time, it is said, the youth could 
claim a kiss for each berry he picked, but un- 
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less there were a great many berries and very 
few pretty maids such a liberty would have 
to be used with moderation. Nares says that 
the maiden who was not kissed under the 
mistletoe at Christmas would not be married 
during the coming year ; but this looks like 
an afterthought, designed to make shy girls 
more willing. 

What a fine picture of jollity untainted by 
coarseness, unstained by false modesty, un- 
trammeled by conventions, is that holiday 
festivity where the Pickwick Club, and the 
jaunty girl with fur around her boots, and 
the impudent Sam Weller, and the ancient 
Mrs. Tollimglower, and even rotund, sleepy 
Joe, revive the innocent glee of the Golden 
Age in the great kitchen at Wardle’s! 

Whether in the kitchen, or above stairs in 
the great hall where there is room to romp, 
many a reconciliation is tacitly effected, deli- 
catecompliment conveyed, old lovere-testified 
to, beneath the shining branches. The earn- 
est sincerity of a full heart solemnizes the 
playful tribute, when Arthur Merlin leads 
Hope Maine under the mistletoe bough, and 
dropping on one knee delicately raises her 
hand to his lips. 
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BY ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


N the fifth of July, 1885, as a party of 
() Bostonians were visiting Westminster 


Abbey they noticed a wreath of flowers 
on the bust of Longfellowin Poet’s Corner. It 
was the only monument decorated in this 
way, and as it was evident that the flowers 
had been placed upon it in commemoration 
of theanniversary of American Independence 
as well as todo honor to the memory of Long- 
fellow, the visitors were doubly anxious to 
learn who had devised the tribute. Ona 
card attached to the wreath were these words, 
John Boyle O’Reilly, July 4th, 1885. There 
seemed to the Bostonians a touching pathos 
in this act of the Irish patriot and poet who 
had stretched his hand across the sea to gar- 
land with flowers the bust of the American 
poet who was one with him in his love of 
freedom and devotion to the cause of human- 
ity. Prevented by the ban of British law 
from visiting his native land, John Boyle 
O'Reilly had done what he could to show his 


admiration for the poet whose friendship he 
had gained when an exile from the home of 


his ancestors. The record of his life reads 
like a romance, so full is it of those strange 
incidents that seem out of place in this pro- 
saic nineteenth century ; but underlying this 
romance, are qualities of heart and character 
which help to explain hisseemingly magical 
success, and illustrate the workings of the 
laws of moral and intellectual development 
under adverse circumstances. 

John Boyle O’Reilly was born at Dowth 
Castle, County Meath, Ireland, June 28, 
1844. His father was a noted scholar with 
special mathematical gifts and was for thirty- 
five years master of the Nettawille Institu- 
tion, Dowth Castle, a charitable organization. 
His mother, from whom he inherited his 
fervid poetic temperament, was Eliza Boyle, 
a woman of superior literary culture, anda 
near relative of Colonel John Allen, the re- 
doubtable Irish rebel of ’98, who commanded 
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a company in the French legion at the siege 
of Astorga, and risked his life to plant the 
tricolor on its ramparts. The young O’ Reilly 
received a thorough practical education from 
his father and learned to set type in the office 
of the Drogheda Avgus. He afterward pur- 
sued the same occupation in Dublin and in 
different English cities, varying it occasion- 
ally by short-hand reporting. 

When the Fenian movement broke out 
O’Reilly with youthful ardor resolved to aid 
it by any means in his power. He enlisted 
in the Fourth (Prince of Wales’ Own) Hussars, 
the crack dragoon regiment of the army 
which was then commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Valentine Baker, with the object of 
spreading Irish revolutionary principles 
among thesoldiers. Finding that disaffec- 
tion was growing in the ranks, the govern- 
ment dispatched Head Constable Talbot to 
the scene of action. This officer who was after- 
ward murdered, was the original of ‘‘ Har- 
vey Duff,’’ the police spy, in Boucicault’s 
‘‘Shaughran.’’ His efforts to discover the 
offenders having failed, a detective from 
Scotland Yard was put on their track, but 
O’Reilly and his associates eluded his vigi- 
lance and led him to waste his time in watch- 
ing innocent persons. After three years of 
unavailing effort the government discovered 
O’Reilly’s connection with the insurrection- 
ary movement by means of informers. He 
was arrested for high treason and brought to 
trial on the 27th of June, 1866. Ingenious 
attempts were made to extort a confession of 
guilt from him, but in vain. Being found 
guilty on five capital charges, he with four 
others was sentenced to be shot, but this 
sentence was afterward commuted to im- 
prisonment for life and still later to twenty 
years penal servitude. During the next two 
years he was confined in English prisons at 
Chatham, Portsmouth, Portland, and Dart- 
moor. He made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to escape from imprisonment. While 
at Dartmoor he and his comrades collected 
and buried the bones of the American prison- 
ers of war who were shot by their guards in 
1814, inscribing on the rude stone with which 
they were allowed to mark the spot, Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori. 

The convict ship Hougoumont which sailed 
for Australia in November, 1867, with 340 
criminals, carried also John Boyle O’ Reilly 
and six other political prisoners. During 
the voyage they issued a weekly paper called 
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The Wild Goose, to which he was a frequent 
contributor. On reaching their destination 
on the tenth of January, 1868, O’Reilly was 
for a time kept in the prison at Freemantle, 
but was soon sent down the coast about two 
hundred miles to a camp called Bunbury, 
where American whalers were in the habit of 
putting in for water. The change was a 
fortunate one, for it was the only place from 
which there was a chance to escape. 

To gain his freedom was the constant re- 
solve of O’Reilly despite the perils which he 
knew were involved in the attempt. He was 
prepared to risk his life in the effort to secure 
his liberty. The following announcement 
which appeared in the official Police Gazette 
of Western Australia for April, 1869, fifteen 
months from the time of his arrival, showed 
the use he had made of his opportunities to 
accomplish his purpose : 


ABSCONDED. 

John Boyle O'Reilly registered No. 9843, 
Imperial convict; arrived in the colony per 
convict ship Hougoumont in 1868, sentenced to 
twenty years, 9th July, 1866. Description: 
Healthy appearance ; present age 25 years; five 
feet, seven and one-half inches high, black hair, 
brown eyes, oval visage, dark complexion; an 
Irishman. Absconded from convict road party, 
Bunbury, on the 18th of February, 1869. 


O’Reilly had laid several plans for escape 
before finally attempting it. Having wit- 
nessed so many failures by others he decided 
that the safest way was to trust to himself 
alone. An unexpected circumstance led him 
totake a different course. While in camp 
with a convict road party he had a call from 
the Rev. Patrick McCabe, a Catholic priest, 
who ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
convicts and ticket-of-leave men. Upon 
these unpromising parishioners he exercised 
a very beneficial influence, and as he rode 
from camp to camp or at night stretched 
himself out in his blanket under the trees, 
re felt that his labors were not in vain. As 
they walked together in the bush O’Reilly 
told the priest his plan for escape. ‘‘It is 
an excellent way tocommit suicide,” said 
McCabe, who, as he mounted his horse to 
say good-bye, leaned from the saddle toward 
his friend and said, ‘‘Don’t think of that 
again. Let me devise a plan for you. You'll 
hear from me before long.’’ 

As months passed without news from the 
priest, O’Reilly became very nervous, and 




















was unable to sleep, but he kept up his con- 
fidence in his absent friend and adviser. Be- 
ing a political prisoner he was exempt from 
laboring with the criminal gang on the roads, 
and his duty was to keep charge of their 
stores and carry the warden’s weekly report 
to the Bunbury depot. While trudging along 
with this report one day across a plain called 
the ‘‘ Race-Course,’’ he heard a ‘‘ coo-ee,’’ or 
bush-cry. Gazing intently in the direction 
of the sound he saw a stalwart man approach- 
ing him with an ax on his shoulder. As he 
came up, the man told O’ Reilly that his name 
was Maguire and that he was a friend of 
Father McCabe who had been speaking about 
him. Cautious about trusting a stranger in 
convict land, the fugitive said but little, 
and was particularly careful not to compro- 
mise the priest. The man then took out his 
wallet and produced a card bearing a message 
to O’Reilly in the handwriting of Father 
McCabe. This showed that he had come to 
carry out the plan of escape. 

It was then December, and the scheme dis- 
closed by Maguire was to arrange with one of 
the American whalers that would touch at 
Bunbury for water in February, to take 
O’Reilly off. During the week which inter- 
vened before he again saw Maguire he hardly 
slept for fear that the plan would fall through, 
but his new-found friend’s cheery words gave 
him fresh confidence. When February 
arrived, a wood-cutter coming to the convict- 
road camp, happened to say that three 
American whaling barks had put into Bun- 
bury. This news excited O’ Reilly’s anxiety 
lest he should be left behind, and he deter- 
mined to venture out alone in search of one 
ofthese vessels if he heard nothing from his 
friends. But one day he found Maguire wait- 
ing at the Race-Course for him with thecheer- 
ing news that he had arranged with Captain 
Baker of the whaling bark Vigilant of New 
Bedford, which -was to sail in four days, to 
take O’ Reilly on board if he fell in with him 
outside Australian waters. The captain had 
also agreed to cruise for two or three days on 
the lookout for the fugitive. 

Before starting on his desperate venture, 
O’Reilly wrote a letter to his father inform- 
ing him of his plans and his intention to go 
to the United States. This was on February 
18th, and two months afterward the letter 
was published in the Dublin newspapers. 
As the warden went on his rounds that even- 
ing he saw O’Reilly sitting in his hut. 
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Soon after, a convict came to the hut to bor- 
row some tobacco and remained so long as 
to make his host very nervous. But as he 
left before eight o’clock there was still time 
for the escape. Putting on a pair of boots 
provided for him and extinguishing the light, 
O'Reilly started on his journey through the 
bush. Thestars shone down upon the dark 
woods as he pushed vigorously along. But 
he was soon startled by the discovery that 
he was followed. He concealed his alarm 
and waited for the man tocome up. He was 
a criminal named Kelly who had been trans- 
ported for life, and whose saw-pit was next 
to the fugitive’s hut. ‘‘ Are you off?’ he 
asked ina hoarsevoice. ‘‘ I knew you meant 
it. Isaw you talking to Maguire, and I 
knew it all.’”’ O’Reilly was dumbfounded by 
these words, which made him feel that he 
was in the criminal’s power and that the 
police had been put upon his track. But his 
fears vanished when the man added, as he 
gripped his hand, ‘‘God speed you. I’llput 
them on the wrong scent to-morrow.’’ Un- 
able to express his gratitude in speech, the 
fugitive could only return the pressure of 
the hand before pushing on again through 
the woods. 

According to the plan of escape O’Reilly 
went forward ona line through the bush, 
which was likely to mislead the native 
trackers. Having left his convicts boots in 
his hut he was safe from being traced by 
their peculiar marks. His course lay toward 
a convict station on the Vasse road, which he 
reached at about eleven o’clock. There he 
lay down under a great gum tree at the road- 
side and kept watch for approaching foot- 
steps. In about half an hour two men rode 
by who looked like farmers, but may have 
been mounted police. Soon a party of horse- 
men came up at a sharp trot, andas they 
stopped near his resting place, O’ Reilly heard 
‘‘Patrick’s Day’’ whistled. This was a 
preconcerted signal which made him join the 
horsemen who proved to be Maguire and an- 
other friend, M——. Then they rode away 
together till they reached a spot where Ma- 
guire dismounted and whistled. This 
brought three men to the spot, two of whom 
proved to be cousins of Maguire. The third 
then took the horses and galloped off. With 
his companions O’Reilly walked in Indian 
file, and to conceal their number, the two be- 
hind covered the leader’s footsteps. 

An hour’s tramp found them at a dry 
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swamp near the sea where the fugitive waited 
with M—— for theircompanions to get a boat. 
On being signalled they went forward toa 
bridge and reached the boat by wading knee 
deep through mud. Maguire with O’Reilly 
got on board but M—— remained on shore, 
though unfairly taunted with cowardice for 
doing so. After rowing about forty miles 
across Geographe Bay the men felt the 
need of food and drink, which by an over- 
sight they had neglected to bring with them. 
O’ Reilly, who had eaten nothing for twenty- 
. four hours, suffered terribly from thirst. The 
boat was run up on the beach and the 
drenching which the men got, for a time al- 
layed their sufferings from this source. This 
soon returned and in their agony the men 
vainly sought water in the receptacles af- 
forded by the paper-bark trees. O'Reilly be- 
came alarmed by the blistering pain in his 
chest and to get food to sustain his strength, 
the Maguires went to the house of an En- 
glishman named Johnson who kept a buffalo 
farm on the lonely coast. In their absence 
O'Reilly, unable to sleep from the pain in his 
chest, turned his skill if woodcraft to good 
account. Recollecting that the natives used 
freshly killed meat when their water gave 
out, he found a tree with ’possum marks, 
which he climbed and pulling the animalout 
of his hole by the tail, struck his head 
against the trunk till life was extinct. He 
found the possum meat an excellent substi- 
tute for water. Maguire returned at night- 
fall with food and drink, but soon went back 
to the Englishman’s house to avoid exciting 
suspicion. That night O’Reilly slept 
soundly on his couch of peppermint boughs. 

In the morning the party went tothe beach 
to look out for the Vigilant which was sight- 
ed by one of the men with a strong glass. 
The boat was quickly run out through the 
surf, and after two hours rowing the whaler 
was seen coming toward it. But she passed 
on despite the signals and shouts of the men 
and left them to their fate. There was noth- 
ing to do but to leave O’Reilly in the sand- 
valley until an arrangement could be made 
with one of the other whalers, and to trust 
Johnson with the secret so that he might 
supply him with food and water. 

When his friends had gone, O’ Reilly, after 
three days of anxious waiting, and mindful 
of Captain Baker’s promise to cruise for his 
boat if it was not sighted from the ship, 
patched up an old dory of Johnson’s and put 
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to sea init. Hespent the night on the In- 
dian Ocean and found in the morning that 
the ’possums, and Kangaroo rats which he 
kept floating at the stern of the boat bya 
rope of paper-bark, to prevent their spoiling 
for food, had been devoured by sharks. The 
blaze of the fiery sun on the tropic ocean soon 
caused his head to throb with pain, but this 
was forgotten when at about noon he saw 
the Vigilant, which came so near to him that 
he could hear voices on her deck. But there 
was no answer to his shouts and the vessel 
again faded away in the distance. 

It was a sad blow to O’Reilly to be obliged 
to row back to his place of refuge, but he had 
some satisfaction in remaining five days with 
Johnson, where, at the end of that time, his 
friends Maguire and M—— cheered him with 
the news that they had arranged with Cap- 
tain Gifford of the bark Gazelle, of New Bed- 
ford, to take him off the next day. Father 
McCabe had paid ten pounds for his passage 
to Java. But a serious danger menaced 
O’Reilly’s safety, in the presence of a des- 
perate ticket-of-leave man named Martin 
Bowman, who had discovered his plan of es- 
cape and threatened to reveal it to the police 
if he too was not taken on board the whale- 
ship. As it was unsafe to refuse his de- 
mand, he was included in the party. 

Old Johnson and his boy came down to see 
the men off. They pulled with a will toward 
the headland according to Captain Gifford’s 
directions, sighted the whaleship by noon, and 
in the evening were hailed to come on board. 
The captain gave O’Reilly quarters in his 
cabin while Martin Bowman, the escaped 
criminal, was placed in the forecastle. There 
was a sad parting from the faithful Maguire 
and M——, and as the boat pushed off from 
the ship the former stood up and cried, 
‘*God bless you; don’t forget us, and don’t 
mention our names till you know it’s all 
over.”’ 

It took weeks for O’Reilly to recover from 
the exhaustion caused by his anxiety and 
exposure, but when his health was restored 
he entered with zest into the experiences of 
a whaler’s life. Old whalemen were aston- 
ished by his pluck and daring in braving the 
leviathan of the deep. His powerful and 
picturesque poem ‘‘The Amber Whale”’ 
idealizes the exciting scenes of whaling. 

But more startling perils awaited the fugi- 
tive. When after a six months’ cruise, 
touching at the English island of Roderique, 





























the Gazelle was boarded by the governor, 
who demanded the surrender of an escaped 
convict from Australia—a black-haired man. 
O’Reilly was standing with Hathaway, the 
mate,on whom thedemand was made, and who 
replied that there was nosuch man on board. 
But as the governor persisted in his demand, 
the mate to gain time gave up Bowman, who 
on promise of release, revealed the truth. 
This exigency however had been provided 
for by the mate of the Gazelle. During the 
night the ship’s grindstone and O’Reilly’s 
hat were thrown over together. The cry of 
‘‘Man overboard !’’ was raised, boats were 
lowered, and so skillfully was the affair man- 
aged that one of the English ex-convicts 
aboard declared, when questioned by the po- 
lice, that he saw O'Reilly sink. 

A month later while off the Cape of Good 
Hope, Captain Gifford transferred his charge 
to the ship Sapphire, of Boston, commanded 
by Captain Selders of Bath, Maine, who at 
Liverpool secured passage for him in the 
ship Bombay of Bath, bound for Philadelphia. 
An English gentleman named Babtey, who 
had been told his secret while on the Saj- 
phive, remained with O’Reilly till his em- 
barkation for America. 

On November 23, 1869, John Boyle O’ Reilly 
landed in Philadelphia, and on the same day 
made preliminary application for American 
citizenship. Without money or friends he 
pushed his way ahead, lectured and wrote for 
the newspapers in New York, followed the 
Fenian raid into Canada, and described its 
incidents for the Boston /ilot, of which, on 
his return to that city, he became first an as- 
sistant, and afterward chief editor, and with 
Archbishop Williams a proprietor. Under 
his editorship 7he Pilot became the foremost 
exponent of Irish American thought, a pow- 
erful supporter of Catholic interests. But 
his identification with the higher life and 
literature of Boston gave him a still more 
enviable position. He was one of the 
founders of the Papyrus club of artists and 
“men of letters, and one of its most brilliant 
presidents. His literary reputation was es- 
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tablished by his ‘‘Songs from the Southern 
Seas,’’ which was dedicated to Captain Gif- 
ford of the Gazelle, who died before the book 
was published. The vivid pictures of Aus- 
tralian characters and scenery in this volume 
and its touches ot tenderness and pathos ex- 
cited fresh interest in the adventurous 
author. 

In 1878, five years after the appearance of 
his first book, he published .a second, 
‘‘Songs, Legends, and Ballads,’’ and the fol- 
lowing year, ‘‘ Moondyne,”’ a novel basedon 
scenes in the penal colony, was issued. 
‘Statues in the Block,”” a volume of poems 
which illustrates the versatility and intensity 
of his genius, appeared in 1881, and ‘‘In Bo- 
hemia’’ in 1886. In these later poems the 
ethical tendency of O’Reilly’s thought is 
vigorously developed, the spirit of human 
brotherhood is prominent, and an impatience 
with the conventions of society even when 
embodied in organized charities, is manifest. 
The interest taken by O’Reilly in athletics 
which was shown by his exploits with the 
gloves, the foils, and the paddles, is seen 
in ‘‘ The Ethics of Boxing and Manly Sport,”’ 
published in 1888. 

Some of the most brilliant of O’ Reilly’s lit- 
erary successes were secured upon the plat- 
form, where as lecturer, orator, and poet he 
won a national reputation. His poem at 
the dedication of the Pilgrim monument at 
Plymouth in August, 1889, was a wonderful 
illustration of his sympathetic insight into 
characters and conditions which as an Irish 
Catholic he was thought unfitted to appreci- 
ate. 

O’Reilly was married in 1873 to Miss Mary 
Murphy, an accomplished woman who with 
four bright young daughters survives him. 
His personal appearance was singularly at- 
tractive. Of medium height, with astrongly 
knit, muscular figure, lustrous brown eyes, 
and a sensitive mouth, he was a model of 
manly development. The tributes elicited 
by his death, which occurred August 10,1890, 
show how deeply he was admired and be- 
loved. 














BY CYRUS 


T is noteworthy that the career of the 
great explorer John C. Frémont was 
closed just asa large part of the vast 

area he made known was taking on thedig- 
nity and privileges of statehood. The man 
who pioneered the way where our new com- 
monwealths are rising, never received the 
meed that some day will be accorded to his 
memory. The leading geographical maga- 
zines to-day speak of Frémont as one of the 
great explorers of the century ; that is the 
place he will hold in history. 

The late President Grant once spoke ofour 
western Cordilleras as the ‘‘ strong box’’ of 
the nation. He realized the fact which many 
people are slow to recognize, that the larger 
part of our resources is west of the Missis- 
sippi. We have hardly 5 et scratched the sur- 
face of the inestimable treasures that await 
our use throughout the regions, still almost 
trackless, where Frémont and other pioneers 
starved and froze many years ago. 

In the great regions not yet taken into the 
Union, we see one territory, New Mexico, 
older than any of the newly admitted states, 
more populous than two of them, still vainly 
knocking at the national doors, and much 
aggrieved because they are not opened. 
Another territory, Utah whose commercial 
and social interests are «panding by leaps 
and bounds, whose population entitles her 
to statehood, but whose Gentile popula- 
tion is bitterly opposed to entering the 
Union ; another territory, Arizona, that with 
enormous resources and a great future before 
her, presents the anomaly of a land in our 
golden West that has been losing population, 
and sees the prize of statehood further from 
her grasp than it was eight years ago; the 
Indian Territory destined one day to add its 
fair star to the flag ; Oklahoma, whose im- 
petuous settlers are finding that though 
towns may spring up in a day, the comforts 
and conveniences of society, are matters of 
slower growth; and finally Alaska, where 
much of the same work that in ten years has 
revealed the secrets of inner Africa, must be 
done before we can form any comprehensive 
idea of her resources, 
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If we closely watch the history of these 
new regions, we observe many interesting 
facts. We notice, for instance, that some of 
the governors report that on account of the 
increased value of real estate, the public 
property in buildings and grounds is worth 
more than when the improvements were 
made. We observe that hardly one of these 
territories, and only the Dakotas among the 
new states, have any idea of the extent of 
their agricultural capabilities. The land 
surveyors have lagged far behind the pushing 
pioneers. Thousands of settlers have spent 
a third of a life-time on farms to which they 
can get no legal title because government 
surveys are twenty years behind thedevelop- 
ment of the country. We hear of fights 
among cowboys and clashing among stock- 
raisers because they cannot acquire title to 
thegrazing lands. We see most of the territo- 
ries and some of the new states crying for an 
acceleration of the work of the Geological 
Survey, so that they may learn more about 
their capabilities. We see impatient com- 
munities like Grant County, New Mexico, 
undertaking geological surveys of their own. 
We see them maintaining Immigration Bu- 
reaus, and issuing pamphlets by the thou- 
sand, presenting their section of the national 
domain as the particular part of the earth’s 
surface that Nature has most lavishly blessed. 
New Mexico, for instance, officially claims 
‘‘a greater variety and extent of natural re- 
sources than any state in the Union,”’ and 
tempers the seeming extravagance of the lan- 
guage with plausible facts and arguments. 

The great need of our territories and of 
some of the new states, is means of transpor- 
tation. A New York newspaper prints every 
week a large collection of mining news. The 
readers have come to expect that nearly every 
description of a fine mining camp or a new 
prospect will end with the remark, ‘“‘A rail- 
road is all this region needs.’’ Many people 
have a very faint notion of the magnificent 
distances and areas in these embryo empires. 
Wyoming does not know within millions of 
acres how much cultivatable lands she pos- 
sesses, and yet her area already irrigated ex- 














ceeds that of several New England states. 
One county, Lincoln, in New Mexico, is 
larger than the states of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut, with New Jersey and Delaware thrown 
in. Towns, mining camps, and farms that 
are hundreds of miles from a railroad, must 
needs be greatly hampered in their progress. 
A little newspaper in Carbon County, Wy- 
oming, last year crowed lustily over the fact 
that its town was now joined by rail to the 
county seat. ‘This was a joke as wellasa 
fact. The traveler by a round about route 
would certainly reach the county seat at the 
end of a railroad journey of fifteen hundred 
miles, The new states are more favored at 
present with growing main lines and 
branches and fresh railroad projects than 
the territories south of them, where railroad 
building is almost at a stand-still. 

A few congressmen who have been de- 
nouncing the national Geological Survey as 
a wicked waste of public money, have not 
shown in their speeches any very vivid con- 
ception of the nature or utility of these sur- 
veys. How can we fully utilize our riches if 
we do not know exactly where and what they 
are, and how they most easily may be 
reached? This is a large part of the service 
of the Geological Survey. A few pages from 
the history of New Jersey may be commended 
to any one who thinks it mere nonsense to 
push our Geological Surveys. The recently 
completed survey of New Jersey has added 
millions to the wealth of the state. The 
whole system of artesian well-boring, the di- 
rect result of the work of this survey, has 
brought incalculable benefits to the entire 
Atlantic Coast. The fire and potter's clays 
which this survey located and described, have 
caused the development of clay properties of 
great value. Millions of capital have been 
invested upon the strength of these geolog- 
ical reports on the condition and value of the 
mines, quarries, lime-beds, marls, drained 
lands, and other riches of New Jersey. With 
such results of a thorough Geological Survey 
on our Eastern border, who can measure the 
ultimate blessings of the scientific studies 
now progressing in the far West, under the 
superintendency of Director Powell. They 
cannot be pushed too fast to suit the new 
states and territories. 

Aside from their mining interests, the 
greatest enterprises now under way in the 
territories are their irrigation schemes. The 
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maps show us that the larger part of these 
enormous areas are penetrated in every di- 
rection by streams fed from the mountain 
ranges and offshoots. These lofty ranges 
extending from our northern to our southern 
boundaries condense the clouds that drift 
over them, catch nearly all the rainfall, and 
the eastward plains are thus inadequately 
watered. The great precipitation on the 
mountains, however, makes its way along 
the river-beds in all directions over these 
semi-arid plains. In most parts of the terri- 
tories, the location of the mountain water- 
sheds secures a favorable disposition of the 
water supply. The problem therefore is, 
first, to lead this water by ditches over the 
agricultural lands, and second, to establish 
reservoirs into which to divert at flood-time 
much water for future use, that would other- 
wise go to waste. 

It is found that any land which is thus 
supplied with water, becomes enormously 
productive. The area of agricultural lands 
without doubt €xceeds the water supply, and 
some of the land must always remain unpro- 
ductive. But millions of acres may be re- 
claimed. The work has only just begun. In 
Wyoming, tor instance, though the area of 
her irrigated lands is greater than several 
states of the Union, her four largest rivers 
are still practically untouched. Private en- 
terprise is doing much. There are compa- 
nies in Utah and New Mexico that will each 
reclaim more than 200,000 acres when their 
canals are completed. But the enterprise is 
too vast for private purses. The people of 
the territories feelthat it is as much the busi- 
ness of the Government to give fertility to 
these now useless areas as to deepen the 
harbors of the coast or the rivers of the cen- 
tral states. 

There is no doubt that this great work, re- 
cently begun by Major Powell and the Senate 
Committee, is now regarded as a national 
charge. The Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey has reported to the Secretary of the 
Interior the selection of a large number of 
sites for storage purposes, and it is probable 
that the near future will witness the gradual 
development of irrigation projects on a far 
larger scale than those of which wahave any 
knowledge. We have little idea as yet what 
an enormous addition these reclaimed lands 
will be to our national wealth. Irrigation, 
all things considered, is not as a rule an ex- 
pensive adjunct of farming. Both in Europe 
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and in this country the highest priced agri- 
cultural lands are the irrigated districts. 
There are no farming lands east of the Mis- 
sissippi that raise as large crops or are worth 
as much an acre as the irrigated lands of 
Utah and Colorado. 

New Mexico is almost certain to be the 
next new state. No one can read her news- 
papers without seeing that her people re- 
gard themselves as badly treated. Here is 
an immense region with untold riches in 
gold, silver, and coal, with large areas 
covered with the finest timber, with plains 
that can maintain sheep and cattle by the 
million—a region that was settled by white 
men before Jamestown or Plymouth existed, 
that has elected her legislatures for torty 
years, that hasa larger population than some 
of the new states, and yet the Senate killed 
the bill the House had passed for her ad- 
mission. ‘‘ We are forced to recognize,’’ says 
the Governor in his last message, ‘‘ that 
there is a prejudice in the olderstates egainst 
New Mexico.’’ The people solace themselves 
with the reflection that the root of this prej- 
udice is ignorance. They will do their best 
to enlighten the country, and will keep 
knocking at the doors of Congress. The 
notion, no doubt, widely prevails, that the 
Spanish and Indian admixture in the terri- 
tory is not a desirable element or at least 
that it occasions a high ratio of illiteracy. 
This is true of the older native populace, but 
the territory deserves credit for the great 
energy and success with which she is pro- 
moting public education. In five years she 
has reduced the ratio of illiteracy twenty 
per cent. New Mexico is becoming better 
understood, and there is little doubt that her 
star will be added to the flag before that 
other great territory, Utah, enters upon the 
privileges of statehood, for which, in all 
respects save one, she isnowamply prepared. 

Long before the crusade against polygamy 
began, the Mormons were eager to enter the 
Union. As the state of Deseret, with their 
numerical preponderance, they, of course, 
could better conserve their peculiar and ob- 
jectionable interests than as a territory sub- 
ject to the full control of Congress. But 
neither Congress nor the anti-Mormon 
populace have at any time been willing to 
extend the power of the Mormon Church by 
giving it the control of Utah through a state 
government. The Gentiles, who in seven- 
teen years have taken nineteen million 
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dollars of treasure from her mines, who have 
invested millionsin developing her resources, 
who are now politically predominant in her 
two chief centers, Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
still say that Utah is not ready for statehood. 
It will never be until polygamy ceases to 
figure in the political and social polity of 
Utah, or until the Mormons are a helpless 
minority. 

The chasm between the Mormons and 
Gentiles is not quite so wide to-day, the 
former having relaxed a little their old rule 
of rigid exclusiveness. The President of the 
Mormon Church has announced publicly his 
purpose to obey the anti-polygamy law and to 
urge the same course upon his people. Time 
will show whether there be potency in his 
words. He declares that the lawis now 
obeyed. On the other hand, the recent re- 
ports of the Governor of Utah and of the Utah 
Commission assert in substance that the 
Mormons hold tenaciously to the doctrine 
and practice of polygamy ; that forgery, per- 
jury, and deceit in their eyes are not offenses 
if they help to keep life in the obnoxious 
tenet ; that they have invented expedients 
for circumventing the law, and that fresh 
legislation is needed to enforce it. 

Itis certain that the church has become 
the enemy of the public schools, for this 
reason among others, that ‘‘the perusal of 
books we value as Divine, is forbidden.’’ 
Children are withdrawing from the public 
schools to study Mormon theology as well as 
other things in schools supported by the 
church. The Mormons are still in numerical 
ascendency. Their proselyting efforts, 
pushed with the greatest energy, are bring- 
ing them more than twothousand converts a 
year from Europe, and as the pioneers they 
hold the best lands and control the best water 
privileges. 

Some newspaper readers may have been 
perplexed a while ago by the report that 
agents of the general Government were try- 
ing to lay hands upon a large amount of 
money and other valuables that the Mormon 
Church was believed to have concealed in 
San Francisco. The report grew out of the 


fact that the Government has deemed it 
necessary to restrict the commercial and busi- 
ness importance of the Mormon Church, 
which has exacted millions of money as 
tithes from the people, which has entered 
every secular pursuit even to building street 
railroads and telegraph lines and conducting 














atheater, and which has scattered throughout 
the territory, its stores and manufactories. 
Congress, therefore, has passed laws limit- 
ing the extent of property that may be 
acquired and held by the Mormon Church. 

The fact that most of the Mormon laity are 
perfectly sincere and believe their crown will 
be all the brighter if, in the fiery furnace of 
persecution, they yield not a jot or tittle of 
their faith, only renders the problem more 
difficult. Timeisa necessary element in the 
cure that must be wrought in Utah; and 
though she surpasses all other territories in 
her natural claims to be admitted to the 
Union, though she excels most of the new 
states in the number and importance of her 
young manufacturing interests, though the 
fruits of her industry and trade last year 
amounted to one hundred and twenty million 
dollars, it may be years yet before Utah will 
be entrusted with the responsibilities of self- 
government. 

There is nothing the matter with Arizona 
except lack of easy communication and the 
Apache Indians. Just as half a dozen rail- 
toad strikers, attempting to wreck a train, 
may inflict an immense loss upon the com- 
pany by impairing public confidence in the 
‘security of the service, so a mere handtul of 
Apache renegades by their forays, without 
any doubt have kept capital out of Arizona, 
and somewhat retarded her development. 
The neighboring territories, also, have been 
rather more favored than she by railroad 
enterprises. Rapid growth hardly can be ex- 
pected of a territory about twenty-three times 
as large as Connecticut with less than twelve 
hundred miles of railroad to unite her centers 
of activity. Fine mining districts have been 
abandoned because the great cost of trans- 
porting machinery, ore, and the necessaries 
of life, consumes all the profits. With a 
present white population of fifty-seven 
thousand Arizona has lost about a fourth of 
her people since 1882, when a temporary 
mining boom tempted a great many gold 
and silver seekers to the territory. Arizona, 
therefore, has the distinction of entirely re- 
versing the ordinary rule of growth in that 
part of our country. There are evidences, 
however, that low water mark has been 
reached. Valuable deposits of precious 


metals, iron and coal, await only the coming 
of railroads to be made available, and Ari- 
zona has the sure foundation of a great 
commonwealth. 
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All our territories are in a transition state. 
The cattle range business, for instance, in 
many places is giving way to a profitable 
combination of farming and stock-raising. 
It will bea glad day for the new states and 
territories when the immense herds are 
broken up, and a far larger number of stock- 
raisers carries on business on a smaller scale. 
Another very gradual, but significant change, 
is observed in the Indian Territory. We see 
there the encroachment on every side of the 
white race, and every sign points to the ulti- 
mate absorption of the Indian population by 
the intruding elements. Ethnologists tell 
us that the proportion of pure blooded natives 
among such great tribes as the Sioux or Da- 
kotas, is becoming small. In parts of the 
Indian Territory, the ‘‘squaw men,”’ or whites 
who have married Indian women, have be- 
come so numerousas to endanger the politi- 
cal supremacy ofthe Indians, and this fact 
has recently led to some election troubles. 
Gradually the Indians of this region will be- 
come more and more closely allied with the 
whites by ties of family and business, 
and this favored part of our country, perhaps, 
last of all, will be gladly admitted to the 
union of states. 

Little Oklahoma is not quite every thing 
that fervid imaginations have painted. Her 
people, many of whom were poorly prepared 
for a sudden irruption into a new country, 
are passing through the unpleasant vicissi- 
tudes of pioneer life on virgin soil. They 
will survive the era of privation, of capital 
squabbles, and other complaints incident to 
infant communities, and at length will find 
themselves on a solid basis on which to erect 
the smallest state west of the Mississippi 
River even if its boundaries are extended as 
they are almost certain to be, north through 
the Cherokee strip to Kansas and perhaps 
also east to Arkansas. 

It is to be hoped that the project now be- 
fore Congress for beginning the exploration 
of those enormous areas in Alaska, of which 
almost nothing is known, may be set on foot 
next spring. The recent explorations of our 
own survey parties, and of Mr. Ogilvie, the 
Canadian land surveyor, who has spent 
nearly two years in the Yukon and Mac- 
kenzie River basins, are full of hints of neigh- 
boring regions, reported to contain mineral 
wealth, or to be well worth investigation for 
other reasons, but which havenever yet been 
visited by acompetent explorer. We know 
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very little of the resources of Alaska, and 
the next two years are probably destined to 
show a great improvement in the maps of our 
largest territory, and a considerable addition 
to our knowledge of the country. 

Our territories are the show places of the 
country. They and the new states have 
for years been the collecting grounds for 
scientific men. No part of the world has 


furnished so large a number of fossils for our 
museums as the Rocky Mountain regions. 
‘‘The Great American Desert’ is keenly 
alive to the opportunities that the coming 
world’s fair will afford ; and no displays of 
our national resources on that occasion will 
be more novel, interesting, and impressive 
than those of Utah, New Mexico, and our 
other mountain regions of the West. 


HOME BUILDING. 


BY BYRON D. HALSTED, SC.D. 


II. 
THE HOUSE. 


E have seen that both styles of 

\ \ architecture were originated as ex- 

pressions of religious ideas. Tem- 
ples and churches cannot be houses and 
homes. Therefore all dwellings are modifi- 
cations of one or the other of the pure style. 
In like manner the kindof garden ornamenta- 
tion that is most pleasing, is a combination 
of the two extremes of garden architecture 
and native wildness and ruggedness. Land- 
scape gardening is the art of softening the 
harshness of nature and developing her 
more pleasing features by graceful touches. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
plan of the house and its surroundings must 
be developed at the same time. The house 
needs to be located and its rooms and windows 
arranged with reference to what the surround- 
ings are tobe. The veranda and windows, 
especially the windows of the living room, 
should command the best views. The house 
and grounds are primarily for the comfort of 
the family occupying them and it should be 
kept in mind that the best hours for enjoy- 
ing the scenery are often those of twilight or 
just after a rain. 

The size of the dwelling will depend largely 
upon the means at hand. A large house that 
uses up all the money, leaving nothing for 
ornamenting the grounds, is a piece of folly. 
Sometimes there is no money left for paint- 
ing, much less for a proper walk or front 
fence. A medium sized house that is neatly 
furnished is far better than some of the cold 
and desolate dwellings that cost twice as 
much. The mistake can be made of build- 
ing too small. A certain number of rooms is 
essential to comfort and when these are small 


the family is cramped, when a few hundred 
dollars would have made all the apartments 
large, comfortable, and healthful. 

It is not enough to have the general idea 
that a house is to be worked out. A house 
on paper is quickly changed. It of course 
must be adapted to uses. It must har- 
monize with the site. The square is the 
most economical, but if not well propor- 
tioned has a box-like appearance. This is 
remedied by proper ornamentation. If the 
plan is not well worked out it will be found 
that much space has been wasted. Look well 
to ventilation and means of heating. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 

After the house ‘is built the surrounding 
grounds should be carefully graded, the 
walks and drives laid out, and the lawn 
seeded. The surface of the soil should slope 
gradually from all sides of the house to se- 
cure good effect and proper surface drainage. 
A cellar may be kept wet for the most of the 
year from the neglect of proper grading. If 
a low place is left near the house in which 
water is held after a rain, the moisture will 
seek the cellar walls and possibly accumulate 
upon the cellar floor. Proper drainage may 
make all the difference between a healthy 
family and one suffering from various dis- 
eases. Ifthe site is not naturally dry it will 
need to be underdrained. Open ditches near 
ahouse are an abomination and should be 
avoided. Ifthe cellar is always dry it is an 
indication that the natural drainage is suf- 
ficient. In all other cases for proper sanita- 
tion, tile or stone drains must be laid to carry 
off all surplus water. Because a house is. 
upon a hill-side it does not follow that no 
underdraining is needed. It is the subsoil 














more than the altitude that determines the 
amount of artificial drainage needed. Itis 
always well to lay a drain from the cellar to 
some suitable outlet. The question of drain- 
age should be settled before the surface is 
graded and seeded. Ifthe site is somewhat 
elevated from the street, there is a choice be- 
tween a gradual slope to the front limit 
and a terrace somewhere between the 
house and the street. The best slope is 
that of an are of a circle. Upon such 
a grade the shrubs, etc. show to best advan- 
tage. The extent of lawn may be made to 
seem much greater when the terrace is near 
the front fence, if one is used, and upon its 
verge is set a broken line of shrubbery. If 
the street is unfortunately higher than the 
house the slope or terrace is reversed. 

Avoid a flat lawn and above all one that is 
lowest through its center. It is very diffi- 
cult to introduce artificial mounds into the 
lawn because they rarely appear natural. 
Undulations are charming and aid in effective 
planting. Too muchrise and fall is tiresome 
to the eye as well as the feet. If much earth 
is tobe moved, remember that every load 
may count for two, either when the surface 
is to be made more even or more uneven. A 
good elevated point for an arbor to catch the 
cool breeze and view the scenery, is well worth 
looking after in making the grading for the 
ornamental grounds. 

The work of lawn-making is not begun un- 
til the graded surface soil has been thoroughly 
enriched. Upon this, turf may be laid or the 
grass seed sown. In most cases the method 
by seeding is less expensive and more satis- 
factory. It is best to sow halfthe seed in 
one direction and after a lightraking sow the 
balance crosswise. A great mistake is often 
made in not seeding down at once. The 
weeds gain an entrance and future seeding 
is difficult. Weeds cannot be tolerated in a 
well-kept lawn. 


WALKS AND DRIVES. 

Good walks and drives add greatly to the 
appearance and comfort of a house. A 
muddy, uneven, or ‘“‘ rutty,’’ road leading to a 
house is always a poor introduction for 
strangers. First decide where the entrances 
shall be. They should be in the direction of 
most travel and should connect conveniently 
the house door with the out-buildings and en- 
trances. Usually make no more walks than 
On large grounds 


are needed for daily use. 
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where a gardener is constantly employed it is 
appropriate to have walks leading to arbors, 
rustic seats, and othercharming places in the 
grounds. Walks and drives are expensive 
in making and need almost weekly attention. 

In laying out the walks and drives avoid 
sharp turns; in fact, a drive should never 
curve without some reason, real or apparent. 
Instead of leading up in a straight line from 
the gate to the door-way as required by the 
formal style it is more satisfactory to have 
it curve in easy lines to one side of the lawn. 
It the grounds are large the drive should give 
a good idea of the extent of the property. 
Some persons with a notion that there can 
be no straight lines in walks and drives, have 
filled their grounds with meaningless serpen- 
tine roads. Gradual curves always may be 
arranged so as to appear necessary to wind 
around groups of trees and shrubs. In this 
way interrupted views of the various objects 
will be obtained in passing up or down the 
drive. The first viewof the house in making 
the approach should be most favorable. 
Walks are for persons on foot. Their num- 
ber and length are determined by the size and 
character of grounds and taste of owner. In 
direction they should take graceful curves. 
A curved walk or drive always introduces 
new views. Thescenechanges at every turn ; 
‘‘a kind of wanton chase’’ as Hogarth ex- 
presses it. The methods of constricting 
walks and drives of gravel are much the 
same—the walks being narrower and not so 
deep and firm. 

The width of a road or walk is determined 
somewhat by the size of the grounds. On 
small places they need to be as narrow as 
possible and serve their purpose. Four feet 
is sufficiently narrow for any front walk. 
Eight feet is the least width for a carriage- 
way ; twelve feet is narrow for a front road- 
way. It never pays to make a poor drive- 
way or walk. Dig out the earth from one to 
two feet ; tile-drain upon each side or in the 
middle ; fill up with broken stone and cover 
with several inches of gravel. Pave the gut- 
ters with cobble-stones. The more thoroughly 
the drives are made, the less care they will 
need afterward. Flag walks are both satis- 
factory and expensive and plank walks may 
be the only ones within reach, but planks 
are not easy to cut to the curves. 


PLANTINGS. 
The best materials for adorning the sur- 
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roundings of a house are trees, shrubs, and 
herbs. They are the drapery with which to 
cover any unsightly object. A tree may be 
one of the most beautiful of objects, ‘airy 
and delicate in its youth, luxuriant and ma- 
jestic in its prime, venerable and picturesque 
in its old age, it constitutes in its various 
torms, sizes, and developments the greatest 
charm and beauty of the earth.’’ Those who 
have always lived among trees need to go 
to a desert to appreciate fully the source of 
the greatest interest in landscape. The sur- 
roundings of a house may be beautiful or the 
opposite, according to the treatment of vege 

tation. Buildings that are poor and mean 
may be so concealed and the surrounding 
lawn so planted that they will appear attract- 
ive. 

Natural landscape is refreshing in its va- 
riety. The woodland, mountain, meadow, 
and water, light and shadow, are all in infi- 
nite variety of combination. We therefore 
should take the suggestion and vary the ef- 
fect of different portions of the ornamental 
grounds. There should be, however, a dis- 
tinct expression to the whole place. The 
grounds may be a mixture of grass, trees, 
walks, arbors, rustic seats, bright colored 
chairs, rockeries too artificial for comfort. 
There is a lack of unity. All the parts should 
be in harmony. The great tendency is to 
bring too many objects into the ornamental 
grounds. An uncontrolled love for display 
may result in the strangest combinations 
imaginable,—incongruities and absurdities 
that some people, out of pure curiosity, will 
go miles to see, and feel more than paid for 
their trouble. Ornamental grounds fail of 
the name when they have not reached a high 
state of richness and finish. It is not always 
the most costly grounds that give the great- 
est pleasure. 

There should be the following elements in 
well disposed grounds: variety combined 
with originality ; character or expression that 
reflects the nature of the owner ; simplicity 
and order; unity and harmony; richness 
and finish ; and when possible, extent com- 
bined with convenience. 

In planting trees and shrubs the group is 
the key-note of modern gardening. A place 
sosmall as to permit only three trees can 
have these well arranged. The largest 


grounds, several square miles in extent, are 
only a multiplication with variation of the 
primitive group. 


It seems an easy thing to 
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set a fewtrees. It is another matter tomake 
a beautiful group. The architect turns over 
his work finished when the building is 
erected, but the group of the landscape gar- 
dener is a thing of many years’ growth and 
the subject of several contingencies. A 
group too frequently turns out to be aclump 
with no easy flowing outlines. A natural 
group is full of openings and hollows, pro- 
ducing bright lights and deep shadows. 
Never place trees or shrubs in regular order 
nor represent a geometrical figure. 

Three trees may be placed in four positions, 
six trees in twelve positions, and soon. All 
stiffmess and regularity must be guarded 
against in the group. ‘‘ Trees of medium 
size should be interspersed with those of 
larger growth so as to break up all formal 
sweeps in the line produced by the tops of 
their summits ; and occasionally low trees 
should be planted on the outer edge of the 
mass to connect it with the humble verdure 
of the surrounding sward.’’ Grouping is for 
either the beautiful or picturesque in effect. 
The beautiful requires fullness and softness 
of outline, of which class of trees the Ameri- 
canelm and maple aretypes. Such trees 
and shrubs need to be planted rather distant 
in the group. The group should be a loose 
or scattered one with some trees standing 
alone for their full development. If a num- 
ber of trees are placed close together, they 
should be alike in habit of growth. The 
beautiful type of trees requires careful prun- 
ing, rich soil, protection from browsing live 
stock, and gently rolling grounds. 

All trees are admitted into the picturesque 
group, but those of the larch and fir tribe 
are most employed. Every thing depends 
upon intricacy and irregularity. Two or 
three trees are sometimes set in the same pit 
that a wild growth maybe obtained. A vine 
growing over a tree or clump of trees is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. The care of trees for 
picturesque effect is very different from that 
for the beautiful. Leaning trunk, crooked 
limbs, and several branches springing from 
near the base, stamp a tree as picturesque, 
and such a tree would be out of keeping in a 
beautiful lawn,—a savage in fine society. 
Wildness must be encouraged in one style 
and not in the other. Planting for the 
picturesque requires more taste than for the 
beautiful. It requires an artist to make a 
harmonious, picturesque group—only a thor- 
ough student of Nature is able to express her 




















picturesqueness. He needs to study land- 
scape engravings and paintings and note the 
effects of certain combinations. He can thus 
learn how to produce an effect that other- 
wise would require years to work out by 
himself. 

In making the plantings it should be kept 
in mind that the house is the central object. 
Groups of trees should cluster around and 
form the background to the dwelling. There 
is danger of making these plantings too dense 
and thus of cutting off a free circulation of 
air. These groups are fora double purpose,— 
to screen the barrs and other out-buildings 
from view and to serveasa background to the 
landscape picture when looking toward the 
house from the front. 

In planting the front grounds be sure to 
leave fine, large areas of lawn. Nothing is 
more beautiful than open spaces bordered 
with groups of trees and shrubs. Ifthe 
grounds are ample, the open areas may con- 
tain here and there a single tree remarkable 
for its beauty of growth and form—a tree 
that deserves to stand alone. Such trees 
need to be planted with great care or else as 
they increase in size the best views from the 
house will be cut off. The principal plant- 
ings usually will be along the borders of the 
grounds. If the place is limited the trees 
need to be small, and when the area is quite 
confined, shrubs must be used. The undula- 
tions of the surface may be increased by 
planting taller trees upon the knolls or 
higher places. By placing the groups in the 
hollows the undulations aie lost. When the 
grounds are large they should blend with 
the surrounding scenery. If farming land 
joins, the union may be made with irregular 
groupings of trees, and it is often possible to 
have the grounds blend with natural woods 
upon one side. The more polished parts of 
the ornamental grounds should be nearest 
the house. 

T. J. Scott in his ‘‘ Beautiful Homes” lays 
down the following rules for arrangement in 
plantings : 

(1) Preserve in one or more places, according 
to the size and form of the lot, the greatest 
length of unbroken lawn that the space will ad- 
mit of ; (2) plant between radiating lines from 
the house to the outside of the lot, so as toleave 
open lines of view from the principal windows 
and entrance porches ; also find where, without 
injury to views to and from the house, the best 
vistas may be left from the street into the lot, 
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and from one point to another across the 
grounds, orto points of interest beyond; (3) 
plant the larger trees and shrubs farthest from 
the center of the lawn so that the smaller may 
be seen to advantage in front of them; (4) on 
small lots plant no trees which quickly attain 
great size, if it is intended to have a variety of 
shrubs or flowers; (5) in adding to belts or 
groups of trees or shrubs, plant near the salient 
points, rather than in bays and openings; (6) 
shrubs which rest upon the lawn should not be 
planted nearer than from six to ten feet from 
the front fence except where intended to forma 
continuous screen of foliage. 

Trees as to expression may be divided into 
three groups, round-headed, oblong or py- 
ramidal, and spiry-topped. Types of the 
round-topped are the oak, beech, ash, and 
walnut. When young they have an elegant 
appearance, and in age become picturesque 
or majestic. ‘‘ They are the chief ornaments 
of a general landscape.’’ Oblong-headed 
trees form a pyramidal mass of foliage. 
The Lombardy poplar is the type. These 
trees are used to form a summit to otherwise 
round-topped groups. They break the for- 
mality of long lines in buildings and are often 
found in Italian scenery. The spiry-topped 
trees have straight stems with horizontal, 
tapering branches. The spruces and firs are - 
types. When such trees are planted in 
abundance they weary the eye. A pine or 
fir forest is one of gloom. These trees when 
planted alone are beautiful in the extreme. 
They produce the best effect in hilly and rocky 
places. The prairie is not adapted to the free 
use of the spiry-topped trees, for they suggest 
craggy precipices where these are not pres- 
ent. They can be planted however and 
blended with round-topped trees, but much 
taste is required for the production of the 
best effect. Confusion is too frequently the 
result. 

Drooping trees like the weeping-willow are 
graceful and elegant, and, therefore, are unfit 
for wild and picturesque places. They can- 
not be grouped indiscriminately with other 
trees. An English author says that they are 
“most dangerous trees in the hands of a 
planter who has not considerable knowledge 
and good taste in the composition of a land- 
scape.’ A drooping tree ‘‘ seeks an humble 
scene—some romantic foot-path bridge which 
it half conceals, or some grassy pool over 
which it hangs its streaming foliage and dips 
its pendant boughs as if to drink.” 
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The rules governing the making of groups 
are few. Avoid striking contrasts. If the 
group is to express gracefulness the willow, 
elm, or weeping birch may be employed. 
Spiry-topped evergreens should not peer out 
abruptly from groups of round-topped trees. 
When both these types are employed there 
needs to be a gradual transition from one 
sort to the other. A weeping willow, a Lom- 
bardy poplar, an apple tree, and a white pine, 
do not make a pleasing group. 
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If the suggestions as to selection of site, 
style of architecture for the house, general 
character of gardening and planting, herein 
stated in a somewhat condensed form are car- 
tied out by the home builder even in part, 
the writer is confident that good results will 
follow. A home is not built in a day, but 
for that reason it is the more necessary to 
consider the important subject from all sides 
at the beginning and to makeas few mistakes, 
not afterward to be corrected, as possible. 


AT ROME. 


BY EUGENE GUILLAUME. 


Translated for 


in existence for more than two hun- 
dred years and it seems as if one 
should by this time write its history. To 
aid in such a work there is no lack of docu- 
ments. The archives of the Academy are 


‘| i: French Academy at Rome has been 


intact and they are rich and well classified. 
In truth one author already has drawn 
from them an interesting work ; I speak of 


the book of M. Lecoy de La Marche, entitled 
‘‘The French Academy at Rome.’ It is 
taken from the correspondence of the ancient 
directors of the Academy. But there should 
be something else added to-day; there 
should be an account giving not only a more 
extended recital of facts, but also a critical 
examination of the institution itself. Start- 
ing out with the idea which gave rise to its 
establishment, it should study the manner in 
which it has developed and the influence 
which it has exercised and which it still ex- 
ercises upon French art. Atthesame time 
it should tell what has been the personal 
work of the directors placed at its head and 
in what measure it has been helpful in con- 
tributing to form the talent of young artists. 
That this point of view would be not the 
least interesting, one can readily see when 
he thinks of the authority which such men 
as Errard, Vien, Guérin, and Ingres, all 
students of this art school, exerted in their 
time. The merit of such a book, which I am 
sure some one will think to write, would be 
the complete presentation of this school of 
art at Rome through its representative men. 

The sketch which I present here is a 
biographical one. It cannot justly be placed 


"The Chautauquan”’ from the 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


in the outline which I have just drawn, 
though holding a few points in common with 
that. It is concerned with one of the direc- 
tors of the school. and, although the affairs 
of the Academy form only episodes in my 
recital, they are meanwhile a most important 
part. The idea of this work which I have 
undertaken, came to me from the memories I 
have kept of my stay as a student in this in- 
stitution at Rome. Thetime, happy in part, 
was also full of trouble and marked by events 
of extreme gravitv. It embraced the five 
years trom the beginning of 1846 tothe end of 
1850, from the death of Gregory XVI. to the 
restoration of Pius IX. after the occupation 
of Rome by the French. The Academy was 
then in the midst of difficult and perilous 
circumstances, and it owes itssafe and honor- 
able passage of them to the artist, the large- 
hearted man who was its director for that 
period. 

This director was Jean Alaux. In the 
meantime his name seems to have been for- 
gotten. His conduct during the experiences 
through which he then passed, has never 
been either officially commended, or even in 
any way signalized. This ungrateful silence 
has always been painful to me. But this 
is not all; his talent has not received proper 
recognition, which is a sovereign injustice. 
From these facts the thought came to me to 
write his career and to show in the midst of 
what a concourse of ideas and events he fol- 
lowed it. Besides, this distinguished artist, 
this director full of courage, was the best of 
men, and as such also I fully knew and 
appreciated him. 
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Mr. Jean Alaux was born in Bordeaux in 
1785. Hewas the son of a painter and the 
second of four brothers who were all painters. 
From his father he received his first lessons, 
but his real teacher was Lacour. That the 
latter enabled his pupil to reach a high 
standard in art is shown by the fact that 
Alaux in the same year of his arrival at 
Paris wasadmitted tothe School of Fine Arts. 
This was in 1807. 

This beginning was most fortunate and he 
was not slow in working his way to the first 
rank. In 1808 he was permitted to try for 
the great prize of Rome, the winning of 
which entitled one to admission to the 
School of Fine Arts in that city, and in 1810 
he gained one of the smaller prizes. From 
this time he seems not to have worked with 
sufficient ardor to obtain the prompt crown- 
ing of his studies. It was a fault, but it does 
honor to his heart. The fetters which ham- 
per a young artist in his career spring often 
from his own better nature. Mr. Alaux had 
an older brother whom he tenderly loved and 
who had preceded him to Paris. Thisbrother 
absorbed him. He was an able and enter- 
prising decorator, always driven with work. 
He painted scenery for the theaters, and was 
employed by architects for much interior 
work. He was versed in perspective and 
optics and his mind was not less active than 
his hand. 

Popular liking at the time was allin favor 
of panoramas. The first one had been dis- 
closed at Paris at the end of the last century 
by the American, Robert Fulton. Two 
French artists, Fontaine and Bourgeois, soon 
after undertook to compete with the American, 
and constructed upon the Montmartre boule- 
vard a panorama of Paris. The reputation of 
this new spectacle spread far and wide, and 
before long two other panoramas were added 
tothe first. In 1810, the Emperor Napoleon 
having paid a visit to these rotundas, in one 
of which hesawthe “* Interview at Tilsit,’’ was 
much pleased with it. He wished to make 
of it a political instrument and ordered the 
architect Cellerier to construct seven others 
in the Champs-Elysées. After having 
shown at Paris these representations chosen 
to glorify his reign, these pictures were to be 
displayed in the different provinces. Subse- 
quent events interrupted the realization of 
this plan. 

The older Alaux was concerned in these 
enterprises. He dreamed of adding to the 
F-Dec. 
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prestige of the recent invention by new com- 
binations, and invented the neorama. Over- 
whelmed with engagements and ceaselessly 
interrupted in his work, he continually 
called on his brother for aid, and the latter 
not knowing how to refuse him, left his own 
studies in order to helphim. Intruth, he did 
not suffer a pure loss on this account; he 
perfected himself in his knowledge of per- 
spective and became skilled in all the elements 
of decorative art. But he was constantly 
turned away from his own pursuit and in 
spite of the fact that he tried each year, he 
repeatedly failed to obtain the prize of Rome. 

Finally, though, in 1814 he was rewarded 
with the second prize, and then in 1815 he 
succeeded in winning the first, and became 
a pensioner in the school. He was then thirty 
years of age. The subject of the picture 
which won for him this tardy recompense 
was ‘‘Briseis Weeping over the Body of 
Patroclus.’”’ The scene, borrowed from the 
Iliad, is represented according to the trans- 
lation of Madame Dacier. The picture is 
now in the School of Fine Arts. 

At the beginning of 1816, Alaux arrived at 
Rome. The director was then Guillon Le- 


thiére, who was replaced the following year 


by Thévenin. The time of the stay of 
Alaux here was one of the most fortunate 
epochs of the Academy. On consulting the 
listof the pensioners it is found that among 
the companions of Alaux were several who 
became great artists and masters, such as 
Drdlling, Picot, Cogniet ; and among sculp- 
tors, D’Angers, Pradier, Ramey. 

Here Alaux and his fellow students pre- 
pared themselves for the great réle which 
the future held in reserve for them. They 
studied conscientiously. No one will con- 
tradict me if I assert that a stay in the Art 
School of Rome had then as it has now, a 
happy influence upon the mind. Character, 
as well as talent, of a certain type is formed 
there, and takes on a certain cast which is 
retained through life. These masters were 
already old when I knew them, but their 
ideas had not changed. They had a high 
sentiment of the dignity of art, and it was 
this that made them the superior artists that 
they were. The love ofart united with abso- 
lute disinterestedness was the common mark 
which they brought back from the Academy 
at Rome. 

What were the works in the midst of which 
these talents and characters were formed ? 
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They were the proper exercises to develop 
among the young artists the right disposi- 
tion for their work and to fortify them in it. 
They consisted first of simple studies of the 
human form, which were followed in method- 
ical order without distraction. Then there 
were joined to them attempts at original 
composition and at copying from the old 
masters. After this solid preparation, to- 
ward the end oftheir stay they undertook 
work of their own. 

Mr. Alaux submitted himself rigidly to 
these rules. His studies were arduous, and 
he gathered from them unexpected fruits. 
His first painting was ‘‘ Cadmus Killing the 
Dragon at the Fountain of Dirce.’”’ The 
criticism passed upon it at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Paris was that it was not a Cad- 
mus, but only the beautiful figure ofa young 
man well designed and ably painted. I re- 
member the picture well; nature had cer- 
tainly been consulted in it more than 
antiquity. The Academy recommended the 
artist to study Ovid more closely, but at the 
same time gave him sympathetic encourage- 
ment. The Cadmus has been lithographed 
by Berthaux. A little while after its appear- 
ance, it was bought by the Duke of Orleans. 
It was burned in the gallery of the Palace 
Royal in 1848, with many other important 
works. 

Very soon Alaux sent a new study, 
‘‘Diamedes Carrying off the Palladium,”’ 
which the Academy highly praised. A third 
piece represented an ‘‘ Episode in the Com- 
bats between the Centaurs and the Lapithes,”’ 
a picture which would still be counted a re- 
markable one in the Salon. 

In 1821 Alaux returned to France from 
Italy and devoted himself entirely to his art. 
During several years his works gained 
steadily in reputation and won him high re- 
nown. I wish to speak of three especially 
which assured his success: the ‘States 
General of 1328,’’ ‘‘The Assembly of the 
Notables at Rouen in 1596,’’ and ‘‘ States 
General 1614.’’ These works are remark- 
able for their putting—their arrangement— 
upon the canvas. In all, the point of view, 
placed high, permits of the presentation of 
the entire scene. Each person, each order, 
and each class of persons, occupy the very 
places which are attributed to them in the 
historical documents ; evidently the com- 
positions were made from closely studied 
plans. The view in all is clear and the per- 
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spective excellent. In all, too, the wavering 
effect of the light in large interiors is well 
represented. There reigns in them an air of 
ease and security which marks a painter in 
the full possession of high talent; an artist 
who has found, and is master of, his calling; 
a happy man. 

I wish also to notice one other picture of 
Alaux’. It represents the king Louis Philippe 
receiving the deputation of the city of Lon- 
don on the occasion ofhis visiting the Queen 
of England. One sees in ita great collection 
of portraits of the most striking character 
rendered with delicacy and rare skill. It is 
a living gallery in which one can recognize 
many faces. 

These and most of the paintings of Mr. 
Alaux are valuable especially from an histori- 
cal.standpoint. All ofhis work is supple 
and clear; it is abundant and discreet; true 
painting of simple facts, and recalling the 
limpid style of the best historians. 

The years between 1827 and 1843 were for 
Mr. Alaux the happiest of his life. He had 
attained to a remarkable success. His wife, 
a member of oneof the most honored families, 
was a beautiful and accomplished woman, 
and his only daughter was endowed with 
high talents. But a happiness so perfect 
could but be fragile. Soon after this date 
the charming daughter fell a victim to dis- 
ease, and a grief without remedy took up its 
abode in the parents’ hearts. 

At the beginning of this sad time the 
directorship of the French Academy at Rome 
was vacated, and the general opinion of 
those in charge was that Alaux was the man 
to take theimportant position. Accordingly 
he was chosen director in 1846, and in the 
early part of 1847 assumed the duties. It 
was at this time that I, a student then in the 
Villa Medici, the department of sculpture, 
first saw him. He was then sixty-two years 
of age, a man of medium size and of fine ap- 
pearance. He at once took the attitude ofa 
friend toward all the pupils, putting himself 
on terms of easy and kindly relations with 
them. 

The sentiment which then dominated all 
others in the minds of the inmates of the 
Academy was a love of idealized nature, and 
the time was in every way favorable to this 
conceit. Life in Rome at the time was at 
once realistic and mystical, full of the no- 
blest aspirations which could exist upon 
earth. The independence of Italy of which 














Pope Pius IX. dreamed then, seemed as if it 
were an assured event; the free institutions 
which he wished to secure for his land were 
an example for the world. Love of country, 
love of liberty, love of men, a firm confidence 
that a career of progress was to be accom- 
plished in the midst of universal peace, were 
the sentiments which nourished all souls. 

The revolution of February came then to 
give all ideas another direction. What aspec- 
tacie all Europe presented in 1848. At that 
time Rome was so far from Paris and the 
north of Europe that we could not closely 
follow events, and we were so much the more 
excited as our situation rendered us power- 
less spectators. Our attention was concen- 
tered on France and Italy. At Paris the 
proclamation of the Republic, the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, and the election of 
Prince Iouis Bonaparte to the presidency 
were the events which strongly moved us. 
But in the midst of these momentous move- 
ments, our duty was plain,—we had only to 
pursue our studies, to remain faithful to our 
common life, and te keep an impassive 
countenance. 

Mr. Alaux set us the example. The fall of 
Louis Philippe had been for him the cause of 
sincere regret, but this was never expressed 
in his face; he never dropped a word by 
which we could discover his thoughts. This 
sentiment of duty, this reserve and dignity 
won for him the highest respect of all, even 
of those who thought differently from him. 
So, isolated as we were, but sustained by the 
strong man who directed us, we worked on 
without faltering. 

Meanwhile around us there began to be 
whispered suspicions. The French National 
Assembly had decided on intervention, and 
feeling ran very highat Rome. The pope 
had fled, Garibaldi had entered Rome, and 
France was fighting in the interest of the 
former against the latter. The Academy, as 
belonging to France, was looked upon as an 
asylum by allthe French in Rome, and more 
than one hundred persons sought refuge in 
it. One morning it was told us that we were 
to be attacked. The Academy was aban- 
doned to itself, and all depended on the di- 
tector. We had kept up our flag, and it was 
known that Mr. Alaux was on the side of 
France. 

On April 30 the French troops reached 
Rome and were received as enemies. The 
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fighting was kept up during the whole day, 
which was one of anguish for the poor refu- 
gees in the Academy, who feared every mo- 
ment this would be the next place to be 
attacked. Mr. Alaux whohad put the whole 
building at the service of these guests did all 
in his power to guard them against danger. 
He tried to calm their excited minds, and his 
own coolness, his patriotism, exercised a 
good influence over them. It is just to add 
also that the simple devotion of Madame 
Alaux inspired the courage and the respect 
of all. 

In the evening the firing ceased, the 
French army retreated ; we had remained un- 
molested. But our condition now was one 
of greater danger than ever. Our director 
thought it was his duty to carry on his regu- 
lar work and keep us atourstudies. Having 
the responsibility of the institution and of 
its students, he could not let the Academy 
dissolve, and he decided that it was neces- 
sary to quit Rome. With great skill and 
against much opposition he at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining passports which allowed 
us to leave Rome and enter Florence, where 
we remained until the close of the struggle, 
a few months later. 

The close of the directorship of Alaux 
passed calmly. New students succeeded to 
his care. Every year his birthday was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings; verses were 
written and set to music for the occasion. 
The most animated of all these celebrations, 
however, was held in honor of his election to 
the Institute, in 1851. 

During his directorship he did much 
work. At its close he took with him from 
Rome several pictures painted there, among 
which were ‘‘Charlemagne Dictating his 
Capitularies,’’ ‘‘Saint Louis Giving his 
Judicial Institutions,’ and the ‘‘ Reading of 
the Will of Louis XIV.,’’ all of which were 
examples of high art. The government did 
not neglect tocall for his aid. The good ser- 
vices he had formerly rendered in restoring 
the decorations of the gallery of Henry II. in 
Fontainebleau, were remembered, and the 
restoration of the gallery of Francis I. in the 
same place was now intrusted to his care. 

The last years of his life were passed in a 
simple and retired manner ; his time was di- 
vided among his family, his department in 
the Institute, and his friends. He died on 
March 2, 1864. 





HOW A BOY MAY WIN 
BY FELECIA HILLEL. 


T is the boy who can do things who is in 
] demand. No other need apply. Not 

the boy who can drive a horse but can- 
not keep his boots clean, not the boy whocan 
climb trees but cannot do his problems in 
algebra, not the boy who can run a mile but 
cannot get up in the morning without three 
callings, but the boy who can and does do all 
these things with energy and good-nature, is 
the one whom we all are after. 

A big contract? Of course. It is the boys 
who are not afraid of big contracts whom we 
want. Filling big contracts makes the world 
move. It James Eads had been afraid of 
“big contracts’? when the government, 
thirty years ago, wanted eight gunboats for 
the Mississippi River within one hundred 
days, he never would have been asked to fur- 
nish them and never would have done his 
country the service he did. If Sir Titus Salt 
had shook his head at big contracts, as his 
father and friends did, when he saw three 
hundred bales of dirty alpaca wool lying in 
the docks at Liverpool ready to be reshipped 
to Peru because nobody wanted it, the ten 
acres of worsted mills and warehouses at 
Bradford, England, would not be in exist- 
ence and the wonderful village of Saltaire 
would not stand as a lesson to every em- 
ployer of what a rich man may do for the 
poor and an example to every boy of what 
not being afraid of ‘‘ big contracts ’’ naturally 
leads to. 

Learning to do well every thing which comes 
to you is nothing more than you can do if 
you will. It is uselessto say you are ‘‘ noth- 
ing but a boy,”’ that you live in the country 
or in an alley or overa store, and that you 
cannot look likea gentleman, cannot be polite, 
cannot make people like you and trust you, 
cannot learn your lessons, cannot get work to 
do. You can do all these things. 

I know you. You are not a very attractive 
specimen of even ‘‘a boy.’’ Your hair is 
always tousled, your face is freckled, and 


your hands scarred and grimy. Your man-, 


ners are the despair of your mother and 
sister. You never enter a room without 
banging the door, and you cannot go up to 
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the blackboard to recite without slouching or 
stubbing your toes. You tip over the water 
when there is company, you get sleepy and 
nod your head when you go to church in the 
evening or stay up at home when there are 
callers. Girls and women make you blush 
orrun. The well-dressed gentlemanly fel- 
lows make you feel awkward and uncomfort- 
able. You hate to work and you cannot 
keep the little money youearn. You feel, I 
know, that it is awful to be a boy when you 
must be in the house, or in school, in church 
or at work, or, in fact, anywhere with people. 

But how about being a boy when you are 
free? when there are colts to break ? or trees 
to climb? or bird-nests to hunt? or corn to 
roast? or chestnuts to gather? 7hen to be 
a boy is to be aprince. The whole neighbor- 
hood stands breathless when you go tearing 
down the street clinging with all your 
fingers and every toe to the nervous, mettle- 
some colt that nobody but you could ever go 
near. If an arrow is shot into a tree and 
must be rescued, if a pert robin has stolen your 
mother’s lace and carried it to his matein the 
maple-top, if thehighest cherry boughs must 
be reached, who can do it but you? And how 
you use your power, too, to tantalize and 
lord it over the helpless expectant ones be- 
low. If your teacher wants birds’ eggs who 
is to collect them but you? Who isso indis- 
pensable at corn-roasts and chestnut-hunts? 

Now what is the reason that you who are 
so gay, so skillful, so useful, so independent, 
so full of ideas and frolic and plans in all these 
things are such a guy within doors, with peo- 
ple? You don’t know? You hate girls, and 
fixings, and company, and all that? 

Let me ask another thing. What makes 
you like the colt, the trees, the fields and 
woods? Is it not because you feel at home 
with them? And why do you feel at home ? 
Only because you are acquainted with colt 
and birds and woods. If you could not man- 
age the colt you would not care for him ; if 
you did not know where to find the bird-nests, 
or how to climb the trees, or where to drop 
your line for trout, or when to fly your kite, 
you would not care forthem. You like these 
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things because you understand them. Is 
it not fair to suppose that if you knew how 
to keep yourself neat as well as you know 
how to build a canoe or thatch a pole-hut you 
would take an interest init ? I do notsay you 
would, but is it not possible that you would 
enjoy having your nails cut and trimmed 
and polished as much as you enjoy having 
your dog-kennel neat, if you tried it ? that if 
you should learn how to keep your hair 
smooth you would be as particular about it 
as you are about your pony’s coat? if you 
should learn how to talk or listen to people 
do you not suppose that it would be as much 
fun as sitting on the fence talking with the 
fellows? In short it is not possible that these 
things you hate so and where you are always 
getting yourself into trouble and making 
your mother ashamed of you and your father 
stern to you, are only distasteful because you 
do not know any thing about them? 

Do you not remember that you never could 
understand what fellows wanted to read 
books for until you read ‘‘ Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford’’ and suddenly found out that books 
told about people who were very much like 
the rest of us and had a great many more in- 


teresting things happening to them and 
that since, you have liked to read just as well 
as to hunt rabbits? Perhaps you have not for- 
gotten how you hated percentage and could 


not ‘‘see through it’’ until one day you 
worked a problem not by rulebut by common- 
sense, so you said, and ever since how 
arithmetic has been as interesting as cricket. 

May not all these other things that you 
avoid be just as enjoyable if you only under- 
stand how to do them ? 

You scoff at your neighbor over the way 
because he is afraid to ride horseback. He 
does not know how. He has never learned the 
fun of it. But he can talk to the girls and do 
a hundred little things for them which you 
cannot and are afraid to try. Let him learn 
to ride the horse and you to talk to the girls 
and both of you will be surprised that you 
enjoy what you have feared and disliked. 

What I mean is simply this: that it is 
knowing how to do things, which makes 
them easy and pltasant, that nobody has a 
right to say that he takes no interest in any 
thing, that hecannot do a thing, until he has 
tried honestly to learn the thing. 

A boy who is soon to be a man must make 
up his mind whether he is going to be able 
todo a great many or only a few things. 
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He must make up his mind whether he is 
going to enjoy fishing and hate company, 
to like the girls and be afraid of horses, 
to look like a tramp and be able to tell any 
postage stamp of Europe, or whether he is 
going to be able to understand and enjoy all 
these things and every thing else he has to do. 
Which is wiser, to conclude that you cannot 
like certain things which you have never 
tried to do and that you won't try, or to make 
up your mind to learn to do them well before 
you decide whether you like them or not? It 
is on your decision that what you are de- 
pends. If you want to remain “‘ nothing but 
a boy,” ‘‘always in the way,’’ ‘‘a perfect 
pest,’’ you have nothing to do but to refuse 
to try to learn. 

Perhaps you believe you cannot do it. 

But I know you can because I knowof boys 
like you who have done it. Some dayI hope 
you may go to Paris and there when you are 
looking at pictures you will be shown what 
are called Mezssoniers, that is pictures by 
the artist Meissonier. They are very beauti- 
ful, and you will be amazed when } ou seehow 
perfect every little article in the pictures is ; 
the corner of the rug, the bit of bronze on 
the mantel, the bridle of the horse, the 
muscle of the man, all look as if they were 
real objects, so perfectly are they copied. 
And if you should want to buy one of these 
pictures you would find that unless you were 
very rich you could not do it, for as one man 
has said, Meissonier’s pictures must be cov- 
ered with bank-notes before they can be 
owned. Now Meissonier was once as poor 
and wretched as any boy in France. Hehad 
to work sometimes all night, and it is said 
that he lived often on ten cents a week. He 
earned his living by drawing and painting. 
Had he been willing to work very rapidly 
and poorly he might have earned more money, 
but he could never have been any thing but 
a common artist. He would have been all 
his life ‘‘ nothing but a boy’’ in his work. 
But he said, I shall do nothing but good 
work. Ishall learn as I go. So when he 
was given an order to draw pictures for that 
pretty story of Paul and Virginia he went to 
the conservatoriesand studied carefully every 
flower and leaf which he used in his pictures ; 
and every article of furniture he wanted to 
draw he hunted up in second-shops and 
studiedthere. The pictures brought him no 
more money than they would if he had done 
them poorly. But he learned how to draw 
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perfectly many plants and articles. He 
never put any thing on a canvas which he 
had not first learned how to draw accurately. 
Meissonier is the great artist he is because 
he has learned how to do things. 

If you ever visit Danvers, Massachusetts, 
or Baltimore, Maryland, or London, Eng- 
land, or Georgetown, Massachusetts, ask 
some one to show you what George Peabody 
did for the town. You will hear wonderful 
stories of generosity which I know will make 
your eyes flash and your heart beat fast and 
make you long to be able to do some of the 
things this good man did for the world. How 
did he doit? Simply by learning to dothings 
as they came along. When eleven years old 
he had to earn his own living in a grocery 
store. That meant many hard things for a 
boy. It meant getting up early in the morn- 
ing, running errands when ordered, standing 
long on his feet, weighing tea and sugar 
and flour while other boys were scouring the 
woods for rabbits or learning in school or 
coasting on the hill. 

But he did so well, that at nineteen a 
man who had watched his promptness and 
skill and energy said, ‘‘I’lltake youasa 
partner, furnishing all the capital, if you will 
take charge of the business.’’ He knew 
George Peabody could ‘‘do things,’’ and 
that was worth as much toa business as 
money. George did it. At thirty-five he 
was arich man. He went to London with 
his capital and became a banker. He grew 
very rich, and he worked hard, but he did 
not say, ‘‘I’ll take care of my money and let 
my country take care of itself.’’ He said, ‘‘I 
must do something here in London to honor 
America.’ I presume it was quite as diffi- 
cult for him to learn at first just howto honor 
America in London as it possibly can be for 
you to learn to like grammar or keep your 
coat hung up. But he learned todoit. It 
happened that a great exhibition, a World’s 
Fair, was coming to London. America was 
doing nothing to honor her sons. George 
Peabody said, ‘‘They shall see over here 
what people do in America,” and he gave 
money to allow the American artists and in- 
ventors and manufacturers to exhibit at the 
Crystal Palace. Then he said to himself, 
‘T’ll celebrate the Fourth of July here in Lon- 
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don in honor of America,’’ and every year he 
gave a great Fourth of July dinner. They 
became famous in England as a sign of how 
this rich banker honored America. 

But he was not satisfied with this. ‘I 
must use money, not simply earn it,’’ he 
thought, and so he gave to Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, two hundred fifty thousand dol- 
lars for an institute with a free library and a 
course of lectures. He gave Baltimore, 
Maryland, more than one million dollars 
for an institute; he gave London, Eng- 
land, more than three million dollars 
for building better homes for her poor; 
he gave three million for the educa- 
tion of the freedmen of the south. He gave 
money to colleges, to churches, to people. 

It is not an easy thing to give money 
away wisely. A man must learn how to use 
money as well astomake it. Manyrich men 
say, ‘‘It is so difficult to see that my wealth is 
put in good places that I’ll keep it and make 
a will,’’ but Mr. Peabody said, ‘‘ I must not be 
a coward, I must learn how to use as well as 
make.”’ 

Perhaps you are thinking, ‘‘ This has 
nothing to do with me. I cannot be a Meis- 
sonier or a Peabody.’’ Perhaps not. You 
certainly never will be unless you do what 
they did, learn how to do the things which 
cometo you. If Meissonier had said, ‘‘I can- 
not take so much trouble with little things 
which people pay me very little for,’’ if George 
Peabody had said, ‘‘ I don’t want to be a gro- 
cery clerk, I hate to stay in doors, I am too 
bashful to meet people, Ido not know how 
to weigh things or to keep books,’’ neither of 
them would have beenagreat and useful man. 
They simply learned to do well what they 
had to do. 

It is the only way by which you can 
win. Doing great things to begin with is 
not a boy’s road to success. What he 
needs is to learn how to work and how to 
study, how to keep his money and how to 
spend it, how to be good-natured and how to 
say no, how to stand at the head in his 
sports and in his classes, how to look like 
a gentleman and how not to look like a dude, 
in short, he must learn “to do things, the 
things, whatever they are, which come in 
his way. 





THE PRAYER. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


CG 'VER of all perfect gifts, 
Hear the prayer my spirit lifts ; 
Not for morning to dispense 
More delicious frankincense, 
Nor for sweeter woodland tunes 
Through the dreamy afternoons, 
While the shadows shift across 
Tender slopes of tufted moss, 
Nor more magic on the sea, 
By the changeful clouds’ decree 
Mystic gray or flashing green, 
Or superb in azure sheen 
From her beauty-haunted days ; 
But for this the spirit prays, 
For the ken more poet-clear, 
Keener eye and subtler ear. 


Cries the soul for truth? Behold 
Here the sages’ leaves unrolled, 
Luminous with golden light 
Genius-wrested from the night. 
Ere the open scroll thou con 

Vex not Heaven with orison 
That an angel break for thee 
Seals of higher mystery. 

This, O spirit, be thy boon, 
Swifter sense to read the rune 
From the ages’ passion wrought 
And the deep, slow-laboring thought, 
Or to trace in dewy-wet 
Veinings of the violet, 

Moon-led tide or melting cliff, 
Nature’s patient hieroglyph. 


Great All-Giver, find we still 

In the limits of Thy will 

Life’s abundant garden-space, 
Balm and spice and blossom-grace. 
What though blooms ideal-fair 
Far above us flush the air? 

Let the clamorous heart admit 
How the vine too high for it 
Daily on its pathway strows 
Scented leaves of summer rose, 
And beware the heedless tread 
And the grace uncherished. 

From her joy-enfolded days 
Only this the spirit prays, 

But for this her cry she lifts, 
Power to grasp Thy perfect gifts. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPING STUDENT. 
BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


FHAT enviable and pictur- 
| esque woman, the one with 
no aims except to keep her 
house well, is fast passing 
out of our civilization. You 
1 may find her yet in small 
villages; but ten years 
more may sweep her for- 
ever out of sight. 

I call her enviable because she needs no 
wide horizon for action. The sky rimming 
her town, or a few hundred miles beyond 
sight, may bound her entire life. Her life 
could not be my life, but I can see the rest- 
ful beauty of it; the perfect neighborly 
kindness, theenjoymentof minute blessings, 
the separateness from the great world. She 
has really few responsibilities ; her physical 
loads may be heavy, but her mental loads 
are light. She does not live in her imagina- 
tion ; the things which her hands can touch 
and her heart can love, are enough. 

But the housekeeping student is coming 
up in her place. It is astonishing to find 
now how many women are making use of 
their time as their mothers never did. The 
Chautauqua Circles are surely to be thanked 
for teaching this fact, that a few minutes 
each day spent in study in the course of 
years will aggregate knowledge. 

Nearly all women now in touch with the 
age, are students, on special or general lines. 
Every one has her soul to save—to bring to 
the highest development. And as changed 
conditions change habits, it is becoming 
generally understood that the woman who 
expects to do any thing inthis world, must 
have control of herowntime. Even in small 
towns your neighbor no longer runs in to 
sponge your valuable lifeaway as she used 
to sponge your mother’s. We have such 
kindly regulations as reception days now, to 
make mental achievements possible. 

The basis of all good work in this world, is 
home. Perhaps a good novel could be writ- 
ten in a boarding-house, but I doubt it. The 
homeless woman is at outs with herself and 
every thing else. But being her home, the 
question rises straightway, how shall she 


make it her vantage-ground and not the 
quicksand which swallows her ? 

I would like to see a special teacher put 
into public schools who would instruct girls 
against the sin of dawdling, and teach them 
how to do the best thing first. 

There are times to dawdle. We owe it 
to ourselves to loaf and invite our souls, 
and spread out, as the Hoosier poet says, like 
molasses. But it is acrime to dawdle over 
work. Some are swifter in their processes 
than others, but let every one do with his 
might—such as it is. 

More disastrous than this, however, is not 
knowing how to do the best thing first. 
Every thing comes to us graded in impor- 
tance. If we put the mean before the great, 
we and all ours suffer for it. And these 
relative values are constantly changing. 
The first duty of last year may have passed 
away, orbecome a third or fourth demand 
this year. But as a rule, the mother ofa 
family finds her first duty in her family. 
And I do not believe that women of genius 
despise the routine of home, or take any thing 
but satisfaction in a well thought out and 
exactly followed plan of housekeeping. The 
creature of desultory effort, slow mind, and 
little foresight always makes a muddle of 
housekeeping—of whatever she undertakes, 
in fact. 

In nearly all modest American households 
of one-maid-power, where there is no daw- 
dling, where the routine is well thought out, 
and the best thing invariably done first, a 
woman may achieve any mental task she sets 
herself. She must set her seal on every day, 
and not wait until next week when the jelly- 
making, or the house-cleaning, or the seam- 
stress will be off her mind. The days’ works 
count. An inch accomplished before you go 
to bed to-night is achievement. The three 
or four yards of ‘‘ going todo”’ at the con- 
venient season, are nothing. The bull-dog 
grip of resolution which does zow, and holds 
on until it sees through and under and all 
around the theme in consideration, is half 
the secret of genius. 

And whatever may be said to the contrary 
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I think women ought not to hamper them- 
selves with more than they can do. The 
conscientious ones among us have always 
loaded up with responsibilities which would 
stagger men. God did not send us into the 
world to be pack-mules. We are here for 
the highest development, for His glory. The 
highest development is reached by the best 
being and doing. A woman’s life ought to 
be along prayer. Whenever the chain of 
her prayer is broken, she sinks below her 
ideals and below her best capacity to do. 

I would love to hear the testimony of all the 
housekeeping students in this country. 
There are women who are making days’ 
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marches in special studies, hampered with 
kettles and brooms and sewing-machines— 
yea, even with invalid chairs. Little by 
little these courageous souls are making 
mental muscle. And they are not the women 
who whine for opportunities and complain of 
monotonous life. Moreover, do you suppose 
the Father can see them thus building little 
by little and not reach down to them with 
special blessings ? 

They learn that it is a grand thing to stand 
on the pinnacle of the everlasting Now, and 
have work swarming to them out of the fut- 
ure to be molded by their completing hand 
into the past. 


SIGNS OF IDEAS IN CONVERSATION. 


BY MARY HENRY. 


=> Ol ENNYSON tells us in ‘In 
| Memoriam’’ that 
—words, like Nature, half re- 


veal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


Again he says: 


In words, like weeds, I’ll-wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold. 


In this he touches a truth that must appeal 
to all thoughtful people who have ever at- 
tempted to express more than commonplaces 
—especially in colloquial form. .Misunder- 
standing is the constant attendant of con- 
versation whenever it passes beyond the 
ordinary. The nobler thoughts, the finer 
sympathies, the deeper feelings, can never be 
measured by any speech. 

But this very fact that words are indeed 
the ‘coarsest clothes’? for our ideas, that 
wrapped therein they often appear entirely 
different from what we expected, and can 
scarcely be recognized by their best friends, 
only emphasizes the importance of more 
careful attention to the cut and quality ofthe 
clothes, their color and fit and appropriate- 
ness ; for, imperfect as they are, they are yet 
the only available garments in which our 
thoughts may appear in the world. It is, 
therefore, strongly incumbent upon us to 
make the best use of the choicest material to 
be had, that we may bring forth our ideas 
as perfectly and harmoniously dressed as 
possible. 


To drop the figure, it isimportant, not only 
that we learn to speak grammatically and 
pronounce our words correctly, but that we 
also study the at of conversation, that the 
hours we have to spend in social relations 
with others may be made both pleasant and 
profitable, a time for acquiring knowledgeas 
well as strengthening bonds of friendship. 

It is amazing that so many people who in 
other things are quick to see and use ad- 
vantage, are often apparently oblivious ofthe 
wealth of information, human experience, and 
personal enjoyment they are losing through 
simple carelessness of the practical power to 
be acquired by a right understanding and 
employment ofthe relations between thought 
and speech. How often are we content to 
spend our time in the worse than profitless 
exchange of the vulgar and insignificant 
coins of gossip and the worthless currency of 
trifles, instead of using the precious moments 
in bartering golden grains of knowledge, 
rare bits of fact and illustration, for the ad- 
vantage, not only of ourselves but of all 
the world. 

As we note the barrenness of social life, the 
general air of constraint which usually 
settles upon a company left without other re- 
sources for entertainment than conversation, 
the glad relief with which the proposal of 
any diversion is received, the pleasure with 
which one lady finds another ‘‘ notat home ”’ 
when she calls, the nervous anxiety with 
which a host hastens to propose to his guest 
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a smoke or drive or walk, any thing to 
avoid the necessity of talking ; as we also 
observe theawkward attempts that often pass 
for conversation, the common exclamation, 
‘*Now we shall have something to talk 
about,’’ that greets the announcement of any 
unusual social occurrence, we are moved to 
cry out, Oh, belated Grammars, revise your 
definitions ! Words are no longer ‘‘ the signs 
of ideas’’! Old relationships are quite for- 
gotten ! 

Is further proof needed? Are you not 
convinced? Come with me to this large re- 
ception where the best people of the village 
are gathered. See the young lady yonder 
whom every one knows to be intelligent and 
wellread. Yetin this company she is help- 
lessly silent while the frivolous maiden near 
by who is chattering gaily, but saying 
nothing, has left her in total eclipse for the 
evening. Again, here isa gentleman who is 
counted authority on many important topics 
of the day listlessly talking nonsense toa 
cultivated and accomplished woman who 
listens smilingly but looks bored. Where 
are the signs of their ideas? Of what ideas 
are these words the sign? What possible 
relation between words and ideas is exempli- 
fied in this assembly? What a transforma- 
tion there would be if the ancient definition 
were suddenly to be made good, if every one 
present were to begin a genuine expression 
of his present thoughts in representative 
. words ! 

A change so abrupt would doubtless be 
startling and not in any way desirable. It 
would savor too much of the revolutionary for 
polite society. It would bring into sucha 
glare of light the many difficulties in the way 
of general and honest conversation that in its 
very beginning the reform desired would be 
endangered. On the side of ideas there 
would be life-long prejudice, narrow-minded- 
ness, ignorance, inaccuracy and incomplete- 
ness of knowledge, triviality, ponderosity 
and clumsiness of thought. On the side of 
words there would be poverty of vocabulary, 
faulty grammatical construction, incorrect, 
inadequate, careless, stilted, vague, or in- 
appropriate terms. Misconception would 
be queen of the hour. General Dis- 
couragement would write on our banner, The 
opportunity is lost. 

But if beginning is made in a rational way, 
with a thorough conviction of the impor- 
tance of the undertaking, many of the 
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obstacles will quietly vanish while most of 
the others will gradually succumb to vigor- 
ous measures. 

The first step necessary is to make up your 
mind that you w/// learn totalk, and then— 
begin. One who has hitherto belonged to 
the silent class will find his greatest stum- 
bling-block just here. He has resolved to be 
silent no longer but is unable to find a suit- 
able opening for his remarks. He may be 
entirely unfamiliar with the subjects that are 
being considered. Perhaps he wonders what 
he would do next if he should say something 
and no one responded. It is part of his 
resolution to talk of sensible matters, but the 
conversation is frequently trivial. He does 
not care to follow the example of ‘‘ Mr. F.’s 
aunt”’ in ‘‘ Little Dorrit’? and break in with- 
out warning upon some altogether irrelevant 
topic. Perhaps his thoughts are ‘like 
stage coaches, never on time’’; he sym- 
pathizes heartily with the little man so 
happily described as 


—bemoaning the fate 
Of the wit that is tardy and sparkles too late ; 
Ofthe keen repartee that is strictly one’s own, 
But comes into view when occasion has flown. 


And so the conversation moves along in a 
very tantalizing manner, without any appar- 
ent need of his help, whilehis good resolution 
is oozing away. Such an one must summon 
his courage and watch for opportunity— 
meanwhile observe others and show himself 
a good listener. He will feel ambition grow- 
ing within him to become informed upon 
many topics, to have something fresh and 
opportune for every occasion, to make him- 
self felt in the social world. Ambition will 
foster industrious study, time will bring 
opportunity, and practice, more than any 
thing else, will make perfect. 

One who has belonged to the chattering 
class will find his task harder. He has posi- 
tive as well as negative faults to overcome. 
Most fluent talkers make many grammatical 
mistakes, are prone to exaggerate and to be 
inaccurate, to monopolize the conversation, 
and to listen impatiently to others. These 
must learn to be correct as well as vivacious, 
to be seen and not heard when occasion re- 
quires, and to receive with interest whatever 
another desires to say. 

The successful combination of accuracy 
and precision with spontaneity and grace is 
as rare as it is delightful. The aspirant for 
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perfection, however, will make no choice be- 
tween these qualities but labor diligently to 
unite them. Hewill also be careful, when 
differences arise, not to antagonize a person 
in opposing his ideas. He will always avoid 
undue tendency to talk on his hobby and 
will guard against especial distinction as a 
story-teller, an expert in argument, or as 
noticeably partial to any one class of subjects. 
He must not, ordinarily, talk of himself, his 
own family, his peculiar opinions and idio- 
syncrasies. Only when some extraordinary 
interest attaches to a personal incident is it 
permissible, and in any case the ego must be 
made as subordinate as possible. 

The ideal conversationalist will not talk 
long on any topic unfamiliar to the rest of 
the company. It is his first care to con- 
tribute to, not appropriate, the conversa- 
tion. 

It is not always easy to make others take 
part. Butit canbe done. Even the most 
difficult cases will yield to the proper kind of 
treatment. An illustration in point is the 
experience of an enthusiast on this subject, 
who made it a rule to talk of something 
really important and interesting with every 
person whom he met. He was of the opinion 
that amy two people could find common 
ground for conversation if they only knew 
how and would exercise their knowledge. 
But even he found one hard customer. He 
had tried all the usual expedients, had made 
suggestion after suggestion, offered leading 
remarks upon various topics, and exhausted 
the resources of courteous questioning. In 
every direction he had been stopped by 
polite monosyllables that gave no opportu- 
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nity for further progress. There was no in- 
dication of aversion to conversation on the 
part of the other, but simply an appearance 
of hesitating timidity and distrust of himself. 
This would never do. It would not fit in 
with the enthusiast’s theories. Finally, 
frankly and rather desperately, he said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones, I am thoroughly anxious to make 
your acquaintance, to talk with you upon 
some theme of mutual interest. I do not 
seem to be able to find our common ground. 
Can youhelp me? If you will suggest a 
subject of interest to you, upon which you 
would be willing to converse, I shall be most 
happy to attempt it.’’ Whereupon the 
other, visibly brightening and leaning for- 
ward, confidentially answered, ‘‘ Just try me 
on leather!’’ It is safe to conclude that dur- 
ing the half hour that followed, Mr. Auda- 
cious Unconventional learned more about 
one subject, at least, than he hadever known 
before, and that both were richer in facts and 
friendship for the experiment. 

In conclusion it might be said that there is 
such a thing as overdoing perfection. If one’s 
proficiency and correctness in conversation 
become too apparent and conspicuous, others 
will shrink from tempting comparison, and 
shrewd persons may suspect that there is 
machinery somewhere behind it all, that is 
only kept from creaking by excessive oiling. 
Words that flow too readily and smoothly 
are apt to become slippery and insincere, to 
lose power and weight. The safest rule in 
this, as in other attempts at self-development, 
is first to make spontaneous and constant 
growth and improvement as natural as life 
and then to be zatural. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
BY MARY S. TORREY. 


i F\ITH the advent of December 
the little ones begin to talk 
about Christmas, and older 
people are at least consider- 
ing the amount to beinvested 

in presents, if indeed the 

provident ones have not already taken 
Time by the forelock, and manufactured 
many dainty and useful gifts during the sum- 
mer. For, though the shops have displays, 
alluring enough to wring the money from a 


miser’s purse, there is acharm and sentiment 
in things made by our friends that ‘‘ boughten 
goods’’ do not possess. ‘‘ Touched by the 
hand of those we love, trifles do of magnitude 
appear.’’ There is an endless variety of 
manufacturable articles, from the fragrant 
pillow, that does not retain its odor unless it 
be home-made, to the most ornate toilet set, 
for which materials alone cost fifteen dollars. 
Indeed there is nothing that can be worn from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
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that can hang on the wall, or be placed on 
the dressing-table (sometimes to the serious 
inconvenience of the recipient) that cannot 
be made at home, and, by those who have an 
artistic eye, in more beautiful designs and 
combinations than the monotonously pretty 
old rose and blue affairs at most stores. 

Years ago the selection of presents for men 
was an undertaking beset with difficulties, 
for the average man did not need a new 
shaving-case once in five years, and he wisely 
preferred to select his own cane—and just here 
I will say that all metal decoration on um- 
brellas and canes must now be genuine. 
Gifts in handiwork were generally limited to 
slippers, sofa cushions, and smoking caps, 
so that a society favorite was in danger of 
being regarded as a centipede or having as 
many heads as Hydra. Now, from change 
in modes of life, and greater diversity of re- 
quirements, the present-giver has a fine range 
of choice. If the intended recipient is living 
én garcon there is nothing from a Chinese 
idol or a screen, to a dainty bit of porce- 
lain or glass that he will not like. And at 
the stores the wants and fancies of men are 
well provided for; there are the downiest of 
bath robes, some in beautiful stripes and 
shades, and others of sotrying a tint that only 
an Adonis would venture to wear them,— 
for these handsome gowns are not intended 
to be donned only when a lord of creation 
goes to and from his tub, to mark his sepa- 
rateness from the ‘‘ great unwashed,’’ that in 
Matthew Arnold’s opinion form the bulk of 
the American population. They can be worn 
during the early part of the day, and busy 
men on a holiday at home will get a deal of 
comfort in them. There are smoking jackets 
in all colors, weights, and materials, black 
velveteen being a favorite with physicians 
during their office hours. Pretty tobacco 
pouches of embroidered kid can be bought 
or made for those unregenerate men who 
imagine their blues and disgust with the 
world generally evaporate more readily 
under the influence of a well seasoned meer- 
schaum than with the fumes of a fragrant 
Havana. : 

For the little ones there isevery thing that 
is beautiful in dress and play-things. Coats 
are still in the quaint Gretchen and the Kate 
Greenaway styles, but they do not reach such 
extremes as last year. Sometimes, though 
the huge hats then worn were very becoming 
to the childish faces, the effect from the back 
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was actually grotesque. Ottoman, plaid 
cloth, serge, or surah lined and trimmed 
with Persian lamb, angora, or velvet are used, 
and for wee toddlers of two to four years, ex- 
quisite little coats are shown in fluffy white 
cloth. Pretty poke bonnets and flaring hats 
are made of drawn surah and plush, and can 
be obtained to match the coat at a slight ad- 
ditional price. Although the newest style of 
infant’s cloak is without cape, the former 
shape is generally preferred. 

There is a decided change for the better in 
the display of diamonds on the street, though 
people impressed with the eternal fitness of 
things never did parade the contents of their 
jewel-boxes on the promenade. Now, it is not 
good form to wear even handsome rings in 
the morning, and clerks at Tiffany’s will 
show a case of glittering circlets, with an ex- 
planatory, ‘‘ These are dinner rings.’’ The 
numerous bangles whose jingle jarred upon 
one in the solemn hush of church service are 
to give place, in the near future, toa single 
bracelet. Very beautiful sprays for hair, 
shoulder, and waist, are designed in orchids, 
and aigrettes are so arranged that the dia- 
monds flash and scintillate without any per- 
ceptible movement of the wearer. Jewels are 
a marked feature in all gold trimmings for 
evening wear, and topaz, garnet, turquois, 
as well as other colored stones add to 
the richness and expense of passementerie. 
The rough horse-blanket and rag carpet 
style of goods for the street, is in marked 
contrast to the glittering elegance of eve- 
ning goods ; but these coarse cloths are by 
no means cheap. 

The fancy for feather boas is on the in- 
crease, and, as the long ones are expensive, 
they are not likely to be common. Medici 
muffs with flaring ends, are the latest style 
of hand-warmers. Sleeves are trimmed witha 
great deal of braiding or passementerie, some 
being entirely covered with an open pattern. 
The favorite materials for brides’ gowns are 
peau de soie and faille, the garniture being 
pearl passementerie, the regulation orange 
blossoms, and a full ruching at the bottom. 
The collar is either close or Medici as the 
neck indicates. The latest style of slippers 
shows off an embroidered stocking, yet gives 
support to the ankle. It is low-cut, fasten- 
ing at the vamp with a tiny strap, but the 
kid at the heel is carried up as high as an or- 
dinary boot, and fastens snugly with a strap 
two inches broad. 
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TAKING LIFE EASILY. 
HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


YEAR or two ago there was 
given to the public the diary of 
one of the most comfortable of 
all the men who have taken an 
active part in the history of 
our country. Perhaps Gouv- 
erneur Morris’ was not the 
highest type of manhood. In 
our opinion it certainly was not, though 
many a man of loftier ideals or nobler 
characteristics has been less useful to others 
and far less comfortable himself; but he 
possessed some eminently praiseworthy and 
desirable qualities, and foremost among 
them was this one of taking every thing in 
life as easily as circumstances would permit. 
He was capable of looking ahead and prepar- 
ing to meet or to avert the trouble that was 
on its way, without borrowing it. He 
climbed no useless mountains, and ascended 
those that he could not avoid with as little 
exertion as might be, and no fret. He never 
tried to swim rivers while he was yet on dry 
land. 

Of course this power of being comfortable, 
of making the best of things, of taking life 
easily, is largely due to the possession of un- 
broken health. To be mentally content under 
physical suffering implies an unusual degree 
of mental equipoise, but there are certain 
things which may help us to conquer the 
ills of the body or of circumstance to such an 
extent that we may be fairly comfortable un- 
der even very adverse conditions. 

Mr. Morris sums up his philosophy in this 
way: ‘‘ The art of living comfortably con- 
sists in some considerable degree in knowing 
how to be cheated.’’ In other words—in 
making up one’s mind that a certain amount 
of imposition is to be expected, and that al- 
lowance must be made for it, in the same 
way that business men in forecasting a 
year’s expenditures put down ‘‘so much’”’ to 
‘‘waste’’; a certain amount of waste being 
considered to be as inevitable as the average 
number of rainy days ina season. It will 
Save us a vast deal of heart burning, and 
sometimes of honest grief, if at the outset of 
life we can act upon this suggestion, for it is 
only another way of saying that we should 
not expect too much of human nature, under 





which all embracing term are to be classed 
all individual natures, our own included. 
Unintentionally, sometimes unavoidably, 
we may disappoint the just expectations of 
our friends. They are angry, or grieved, as 
the case may be, that they have been de- 
ceived in us, but the deception may have 
been partly their own fault as well as ours. 
There is seldom a case where any one of two 
or more differing parties is altogether right 
or wrong. Any way the matter will be 
sooner righted—or forgotten, which is often 
the best sort of righting—by taking it easily. 
To some persons there is an implied lack of 
conscientiousness in this talk about taking 
serious things easily. But itis notso. We 
have before us a certain journey which it is 
our duty to take, but duty does not compel 
us to choose a jolting cart toridein. A 
‘spring wagon’’ reaches its goal as surely 
and carries its passenger far more com- 
fortably. 

And how may we acquire this mental 
spring? One way we have already indica- 
ted, that of not expecting too much and of 
overlooking a great deal. Another way is 
not desiring too much. It is true that dis- 
content with our surroundings has been the 
root of all progress in the arts. Had the 
savage been content with uncooked food he 
would never have learned to build a fire, and 
so on ininfinite progression. But we should 
keep our discontents within bounds, and make 
our desires conform to the limits of the right 
and the practicable. 

Another, and very effectual help toward 
taking life easily, is the apparently hard way 
of working to make it easy. Life is likea 
South American jungle. We are in it and 
to stand still is to perish, smothered by the 
luxuriant growth around us. To strive to 
crawl through or under its dense mass of 
thorn and tangle is a hopeless task. To 
sneak through it by clinging to the arm and 
impeding the progress of some worthier na- 
ture is always an ignoble and often an unsuc- 
cessful attempt. We must even face it, each 
for himself, and with good courage hew our 
way through to the Light and Life beyond. 

Does this seem a strange way to take life 
easily? It succeeds wonderfully well. Those 
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who, like one of Bunyan’s redoubtable 
heroes take their courage as ‘‘a weapon in 
both their hands and lay about them lustily 
withal,’’ find their way open before them 
in a magical manner. But when we come to 
an open space where rest and breath are pos- 
sible, let us stop our hewing. No blessing 
follows needless effort even in a good cause. 

Nothing more often interferes with the 
happiness of life than a foolish pride which 
prevents us from doing the right thing. It 
is not one-half so hard to scrub down the 
front door-steps in the face of one’s neigh- 
bors when one knows that duty demands it, 
and has the courage of one’s convictions, as 
it is to carry a half pound bundle when one 
is afflicted with that nonsensical species of 
pride which makes the carrying of bundles 
seem like a lowering ofdignity. There are 
thousands of men and women who render 
their lives far harder than need be because 
they have not the pride which holds that the 
individual can neither be lowered nor ele- 
vated by any sort of honest occupation. 
They are, perhaps, conscientious enough to 
do the right thing, but they do it under pro- 
test or concealment, not having enough of 
the right sort of pride to enable them to do 
what they have to do openly and without re- 
gard to possible ill-natured comment. 

To this class belong the sons and daugh- 
ters of a man who has toiled early and late, 
with a self-sacrificing patience that only the 
noblest of natures could have shown, inorder 
that his children might possess educational 
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advantages for which his own eager intelli- 
gence had vainly longed. His children love 
him dearly. He is an exceptionally fine 
looking man, and possessed of a refinement 
of nature and an elegance of manner that 
render him more than acceptable in any com- 
pany; therefore his children are proud of 
him personally ; but of the honest and hum- 
ble business by which he was enabled to give 
them the advantages they enjoy, they can 
never be induced to speak, and many a bitter 
pang has their false pride caused them to 
suffer when the truth has been accidentally 
divulged to some of their fine acquaintances. 
A little more honest pride, even a trifle of 
frank, outspoken courage would have saved 
them innumerable and useless mortifications, 
and, at the same time, would have rendered 
them much more sincerely respected. 

And so our summing up is, that the best 
way to take life easily is to take it bravely. 
The difficulty that is squarely faced is at the 
least half overcome and often entirely disap- 
pears. We must not go out of our way to 
find difficulties to vanquish, we should not 
project upon the blank surface of an impene- 
trable future the shadows of our own anxi- 
eties, but when the trouble is here, when the 
difficulty is before us, we must meet it, 
tackle it, and it is with no irreverence that 
we say ‘‘God helps those who help them- 
selves.’” He has. given us our powers on 
purpose that we may help ourselves. We 
have no right to look to Him for aid if we 
do not use the forces He has given us. 


“THAT EXCELLENT THING IN WOMAN.” 
BY JOSEPHINE HENDERSON. 


>| T was Mark Twain who made 
the fame and fortune of the 
foreigner who was traveling 
all over the world making a 
collection of weather of all 
climes. Mr. Clemens said to 
Z/ him, ‘‘You just come to 

41 New England on a favorable 
spring day.’’ Hewent. His 
collection was complete in 
four days. If this whimsical 
collector should ever want a novel lot of 
feminine tones, we would say, ‘‘Just come to 
the ‘states’’’ (as persons from abroad always 





speak of the United States). We could fur- 
nish him as great style, variety, and quantity 
as New England did of weather and in as 
short a time, too. 

That the American woman should be so 
severely criticised, and justly too, for her 
high-keyed, disagreeable laughing and talk- 
ing when she is so warmly praised for her 
beauty, vivacity, and wit, and the other car- 
dinal feminine virtues, is somewhat peculiar. 

That something is wrong has been made 
plain to her. One class without waiting to 
go to the root of the matter, makes a plunge, 
and in trying to be as un-American-like as 
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possible, lands in English cockneyisms. 
Henceforth with this class lord is /aud, hard 
is hahd, and the entire pronunciation is like 
the ‘‘ May Queen ’’ doneintocockney dialect: 


You must wike and caw-awl me eah-ly, 
Call me eah-ly, moth-ah de-ah ; 
To-mowow will be the ’eppiest taime of 
Of aw-awl the gled new ye-ah ; 
Of aw-awl the gled new ye-ah, moth-ah, 
The med-dest, mewiest dy ; 
Faw I’ll be queen of the My, moth-ah, 
I’ll be queen of the My. 


Besides this class which takes up every 
new fad, there is another of frank, sensible 
girls who look upon voice culture as a bit of 
affectation. That is 4 serious ‘mistake. To 
correct unpleasant tones is far from spend- 
ing time foolishly. It even has been sug- 
gested that an evening school be opened for 
the pedlars of Toronto, who recently have 
been given permission to cry their wares, for 
the purpose of teaching them to cry moder- 
ately and musically; and a traveler says 
that the large bells at the belfry of Boulogne 
and at the Cathedral of Rheims sound the 
key of B flat, and intimates that they were 
cast in that key to be in harmony with the 
voice of the people, as most of them speak in 
that key. 

Our climate often has been charged with 
the fault of our unmelodious voices; that 
may be in a small degree the cause, just as 
certain physical types have distinctive tones. 
Sir Morrell McKenzie says that a certain 
sharp metallic clearness of articulation is 
often found in individuals of ruddy com- 
plexion, light yellow hair, and hard blue 
eyes, while rich, mellow tones are often as- 
sociated with black hair and florid face; but 
certainly neither type nor climate can be the 
cause of the deafening screams of a half- 
dozen well-bred ladies who are simply dis- 
cussing the becomingness of the Jenness- 
Miller style of dress. 

O Robinson Crusoe, 
Why do they do so? 


It is probable that the leader in the con- 
versation was the person responsible. Such 
an one will often give the key-note to an en- 
tire group of talkers. Each individual al- 
most imperceptibly transposes from her own 
key and rises to the leader’s, in the attempt 
to make harmony. Let this high-keyed per- 
son pause a minute and an entirely different 
subject be introduced in a rich, clear voice 
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and immediately the voices attune them- 
selves to the new note. 

To test the truth of this, watch yourself 
with different persons. Sometimes you will 
find that you are not talking in your natural 
key, your voice is strained and hard, and 
you are fairly squealing. Half an hour 
afterward you may be thinking what a 
gentle, refined lady you are, just because of 
your mellow tones—this time you have ta- 
ken the key from a low-voiced lady. 

Often this high-keyed laughing and talk- 
ing is mere habit, with no more reason for 
being than the ludicrous manner in which a 
little friend who, when her attention is called 
to any thing in particular, ejaculates, ‘‘ Ah 
shure !’’ like a veritable Paddy instead of 
making the reply that would be expected from 
the only daughter in a cultured family. 

Did you ever notice that the more confused 
and embarrassed a woman becomes, or if she 
is putting forth arguments which she thinks 
particularly forcible, the louder she talks, as 
if the upper region of tones would extricate 
her from her difficulty or give added weight 
to the points she is trying to make? It is 
very amusing too, to see a mistress teaching 
a‘‘raw”’ foreign servant. The more be- 
wildered the cook looks, the more emphatic 
becomes the mistress ; and the recipe which 
began sotto voce with ‘‘eggs well whipped ”’ 
ran the gamut until ‘‘a pinch of salt’? was 
in the key of the whistle of an engine. 

If there is a serious side to this habit, it is 
that it shows a lack of restfulness, tense 
nerves, need of calm self-possession, of se- 
reneness of spirit— 

‘‘Then you would have ladies always 
speak in a soft, sentimental tone, and have a 
languid air?’’ 

We certainly should not advise carrying 
languidness to the extent that Miss Albina 
McLush did, who went to sleep in the midst 
of a proposal, but we can imagine no place, 
time, or circumstance where aliquid smooth- 
tiess of speech would not be more attractive, 
and effective too, than a harsh, metallic one; 
and the extremes of calmness and intense 
emotion can better be expressed than by 
falsetto notes. Suppressed force always has 
the greatest power. 

This disagreeable fault can be corrected 
easily. Train your ear so that these strident 
tones will be unendurable to you. Keep 
within your own register, watching yourself 
carefully that you are not beguiled into tak- 
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ing another’s key, and soon you would no 
more be guilty of adopting your neighbor’s 
tone than you would her style of dress and 
carriage when she is tall and stately, and 
you, short and ‘‘dumpling.”’ 

That your voice shall be especially melo- 
dious, and that you shall have that blending 
of words and continuity of tone which areso 
pleasing to a sensitive ear, will require much 
practice of judicious voice exercises. 

We cannot reasonably expect to hear every 
da¥, voices that have the seductive sweet- 
ness of a siren’s, yet we havea right to ex- 
pect from a woman of fine perception, a 
woman with a kind heart, good nature, with 





a soul, to put some of these things into her 
tones of voice. The ‘‘ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’’ once heard the voices of two 
women that frightened him by their sweet- 
ness. He says, ‘‘ They made me feel as if 
there might be constituted a creature with 
such a chord in her voice to some string in 
another’s soul that, if she but spoke, he 
would leave all and follow her, though it 
were into the jaws of Erebus. Our only 
chance to keep our wits is that there are so 
few natural chords between others’ voices 
and this striug in our souls, and that those 
which at first may have jarred a little, by 
and by come into harmony with it.” 


WHEN TO WRITE LETTERS. 
BY DORA M. MORRELL. 


=>\E MEMBER that the knowledge 
when to write letters is as 
_ desirable as the ability to 
write them well, and it is not 
understood by every one that 
not only etiquette but kind- 
ness of heart demands a let- 
ter upon certain occasions. 

Do you purpose paying a visit? Never do 
it until you have written to announce the pur- 
posed time of your visit, and let this letter 
be written early enough to enable a reply to 
reach you, that you may not come at an in- 
convenient season. Though you were on 
your way to your sister’s house, it would be 
better to send word first. The reason is 
plain. In every household emergencies arise 
when it would be very undesirable to have 
others than the home folk present. One 
would not choose to visit when diphtheria or 
small-pox had first entered the house, and just 
such awkward things happen to one who goes 
to friends without announcing such a plan. 

When your visit is ended and you are back 
again, do not fail to write immediately to your 
hostess, saying you reached home safe, and 
giving such bits of news as occur to you. Be 
sure you senda letter, ever so shortif need be, 
but do not send a postal. A postal indicates 
haste, which is not courteous in communi- 
cations. 

It would seem that the instinct of polite- 
ness would teach one to write thanks for a 
gift, would it not? When Polly Smith was 





married and tokens of good wishes and re- 
membrance were showered upon her, she 
never wrote one line of thanks to anybody, 
and Dolly very indignantly exclaimed, ‘If 
Polly Smith can’t say thank you, for her 
pretty things, she needn’t expect any more 
from me when she gets married next time!”’ 
Dolly’s idea was quite right as well as 
very natural. If one caresenough for you to 
send you any token of thought, however small, 
do not let a day pass before you say on paper 
the ‘“‘Thank you”’’ which you would teach 
a child to give for any courtesy. One feels 
little inclined to repeat kindnesses which do 
not win a word from the recipient. 

If one writes to you to ask about any sub- 
ject in which you are proficient, or if one 
asks the kindly hand which you can extend, 
then you may properly feel that this is the 
time to write a letter. As you are able, 
give to those who need, and there is a need 
of the mind or soul which is as great, yes, 
greater than the needs of the body. Youcan 
do nothing better in the world than to help 
those who will in their turn help oth- 
ers. The strongest have sometimes felt 
their strength lessening and just the answer 
you make, may be the step to help them rise 
to courage and vigor. 

Do not write to any one to ask what you 
can find out for yourself, nor to make your- 
self a bore—but if there is one thing you 
have tried to find, for which you have used 
all means known to you and have been 
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unsuccessful, then if you know an authority 
on such matters write to him a very short 
note asking for that information; inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope, and your 
reply will come, for which you will be 
the wiser. Then write your brief, bd77e/, 
mind you, word of thanks. This isthe other 
side of the case stated before this, There is 
a great amount of benevolence, not known by 
that name, which blesses young men and 
women. It is that spirit which makes men 
of mind so ready to offer a word in season 
when it is sought. Regard it as such. 

Do you need to be told to write to the 
friend who is in trouble? Though you may 
disregard every rule given before, do not fail 
in this. Grief is so hard to bear even when 
friends show their love and sympathy for us, 
but what is it to one who bears it alone? Let 
no trifling excuse keep you from saying, ‘‘I 
mourn with you.’’ One whose grief shows 
him the tender side of the human nature, can 
more readily trust to the Divine. 

It is easier, perhaps, to write the letter of 
congratulation when one’s friends choose 
their life partner, or when proud parents an- 
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nounce the birth of alittle one. Send good 
wishes to start the new life. 

When your friends go away toa strange 
place, write. Do not wait for a letter but 
send a page or more of cheeriness and you 
have won affection for yourself. Do you sup- 
pose that young teacher who went a stranger 
from Maine to Colorado, ever loved her 
brother so well as when she found a letter, a 
funny paragraph, a paper, or something every 
day from him until she became at home in 
her new surroundings? That told her every 
day how her brother cared for her, and it 
brightened her day. 

It is very sweet to send a note to persons on 
their birthdays. Dolly, who is not at all 
pretty, is greatly loved because she always 
remembers about the birthdays and sends a 
little note full of good wishes. All humanity 
likes to be loved, and feels kindly toward the 
one who regards others. 

Briefly, the proper time for letter writing 
is when you can help some one, or make 
some one happier, or thank some one for 
having made you happier. The Golden Rule 
will cover this topic as it does every other. 


A LOOK AT LABOR AND CHARITY. 
BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


HEN a woman is compelled 
to work all day for four pence, 
it is amockery to build her a 
mission hall and invite her 
to hear prayers from the peo- 
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ple who ought to have paid 

her a better price for her 


The truth underlying these words has dif- 
ferent ways of working out its fruitful lessons. 

Some years ago, the following simple 
home experience revealed it to a woman of 
my acquaintance. A dressmaker had been in 
her employ from eight o’clock in the morning 
until six at night. Not all of the work plan- 
ned being completed, the woman kindly con- 
tinued her labor after the supper-hour. Upon 
going home, pay was offered, at the rate 
charged per day, for the nearly three hours’ 
extra work. The dressmaker hesitated for a 
moment, then taking the money, said with 
tears of gratitude in her eyes, ‘‘Madame, I 
have worked seven years in many of the so- 
G-Dec. 






called best families of the place, among peo- 
ple whose names head charitable lists, but 
in the many times I have worked as late as 
this, I have never been oftered a cent more 
than my usual day’s wages. God bless you 
for your Christian act. I shall never for- 
get it.” 

This incident produced allthe more impres- 
sion upon the lady because the thought of 
doing otherwise had not entered her mind. 
It was only the natural expression of her 
sense of justice. And she was not a rich 
woman either. But the seed was sown. 
Henceforth she must look into facts for 
others as well as for herself. She therefore 
began searching investigations, the result of 
which amazed her. She finally concluded 
that nothing short of intelligent organization 
could eradicate the incivilities—not to say re- 
fined cruelties—which she found imbedded 
in the roots of daily living. 

But the key to intelligent organization, 
she found, as we find to-day, to be a wise in- 
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terest in the individual for his own sake. 
True educators see nothing clearer than this. 
Personal interest in the individual, either in 
the field of labor or charity, is as much a ne- 
cessity as the grandest plans forthe many 
discussed in the organized assembly. Those 
who follow the payment of wages with wise 
suggestion as to its use or investment, are 
sowing seed equally with the law-maker or 
philanthropist. No one feels this more than 
the true workman. Said one of a large num- 
ber of laborers to another speaking of their 
‘*boss,’’ ‘‘ Why doesn’t he give us the talks 
he gives to the church and the clubs? We 
need them as much as they do.”’ 

I recently met a gentleman who was solv- 
ing the labor question for himself in just this 
way. He not only provided coffee every noon 
at his own expense for his many workmen 
who were confined to cold lunches, but he 
made it a rule to spend that time with them 
in social intercourse. This was his oppor- 
tunity to give needed suggestions as to the 
use of money and ways of living. At 
the same time there was generated almost 
unconsciously a deeper interest in him and 
his business. He was confident that this 
was the best way to christianize laborers ; for 
in no other way could the greater experience 


and practical knowledge an employer is sup- 
posed to have, so effectually reach them. 
He had never had a strike among his men 


and he did not look for one. He said again 
and again that in employers’ ignoring the le- 
gitimate desires and necessities of these 
human beings to whom all oweso much, lies 
the beginning of that restlessness which 
ends in strikes and indeed in revolutions. 
To the credit of our great manufactories other 
employers could be mentioned who in various 
ways have worked, and are working, for the 
personal advancement of those employed. 
Perhaps it can be said that if this had been 
more generally done, organizations, especially 
those demanding secrecy, would not have 
been thought a necessity. Laborers in every 
province crave something more than the 
money duethem. They want human inter- 
est and sympathy. 

The charity question follows close upon 
that of labor ; indeed, the two are interdepen- 
dent. Nothing would put an end to the need 
of so many charities, nothing would so in- 
fluence laborers, as this loving interest put 
into the labor question. A realization of this 
would lead to more effective work in the 
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church, the state, and the home. Christian 
education would then root out the need of ref- 
ormation. 

We need abroad more of the spirit of the cul- 
tivated lady who felt her sympathies so awak- 
ened fora poor washer-woman obliged to stand 
at the tub nearly atl day, week in and week 
out, that she made up to her the pay of at least 
two hours of each day, that she might have 
some time to care for and read with her 
children. She provided them with illustrated 
books and often went herself to talk with 
them. This lady also realized the needs of 
those with tastes educated beyond their 
means, and frequently sent to such with de- 
lightful tact, tickets for concerts and lectures. 
She thus satisfied hungry minds and souls as 
well as bodies. 

Manyemployers, especially among women, 
have a good field for such work. I recall the 
sincere tribute which a dressmaker gave a 
short time since upon the death of a patron 
of many years’ standing. Tears were in her 
eyes as, speaking of her kind thoughtfulness 
in little things, she said, ‘‘She has rested 
me after many a hard day’s work by com- 
ing in the twilight hour to give mea ride.” 
Shecould have sent her carriage and driver, but 
she chose to do more. And in this that she 
did, her soul left its lasting impress upon that 
other soul. It is the spirit of such acts which 
is to become the leaven which will equalize 
and fraternize the different members of the 
human race. 

Equalization is a center toward which all 
republics must aim. The nearerit is reached, 
the stronger the republic. Soul-quality, not 
the possession of millions or fame, is to be 
more and more the gauge of America’s prog- 
ress. She will not be true to the principles 
which gave her birth if she fails to use every 
help tosuch a result. The working out of 
the principle of individual development 
is a chief factor in such a result; it alone 
insures what America’s immediate fu- 
ture needs—many strong, well-balanced, 
grand men and women able to own comfort- 
able, artistic homes while lifting up myriads 
of fellow-creatures to their level. 

Only on this basis of true democracy is 
America fulfilling the law which insures 
Christian brotherhood. And the sooner she 
seeks this kingdom of peace and righteous- 
ness, the sooner her perplexing questions 
will be solved and all good things be added 
unto her. 
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THE CARE OF VEGETABLES IN WINTER. 


BY MRS. M. J. 


; APPY the man who tills the field, 
Content with rustic labor ; 
Earth doesto him her fullnessyield, 
Hap what may to his neighbor. 
Well days, sound nights, Oh, can 
there be 
A life more rational and free? 

Earth offers the same opportunities to 
women who till the fields as to men; and 
many a2 woman who has been left a widow 
with a large family of small children and 
only a large farm that had been mortgaged, 
as a means of support for herself and little 
ones, by patience, perseverance, and thor- 
oughness, after years of toil and sacrifice, 
has succeeded in lifting the mortgage and 
educating her children, besides making many 
improvemerts and saving a little every year 
for a rainy day. 

Women succeed quite as well as men in 
farming and are quite as likely to makea 
success financially. In California women 
own fruit farms, nurseries, vegetable and 
flower gardens. 

Several years ago four teachers resolved to 
try fruit raising. They formed a co-partner- 
ship and purchased one hundred acres of 
land near Fresno, California. 

Two continued teaching while the others 
superintended the hired men and assisted on 
the ranch, planting grape vines, picking, 
packing, and shipping fruit. They now 
carry on an extensive business, shipping 
large quantities of fine raisins every year. 

There is no more healthful and profitable 
occupation for women than vegetable and 
fruit raising. 

The question arises how best to care forthe 
vegetables and fruit. The wise housewife 
will see that the cellar is thoroughly cleaned 
(that the spider will have to seek other quar- 
ters) before the vegetables are gathered. The 
cellar should be well ventilated, and ifmusty, 
or if any unpleasant smell is detected, it is well 
to usetwo or three pounds of copperas, put 
into tin cans or old pails, allowing one pound 
for a pail of cold water ; this is an excellent 
disinfectant, but care must be taken that it 
is not left where children can touch it. Lime 
is also a good disinfectant to use in cellars, 
and should especially be used there if the 
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vegetables and fruit have ‘been put in when 
damp. 

It is well to have a strong platform built a 
few inches from the cellar bottom, so thatthe 
air can circulate freely, to set large boxes on, 
to hold vegetables. Some make shallow bins 
for apples, out from the wall, so one can pass 
around them to look them over, but ex- 
perienced fruit growers give it as their opin- 
ion that apples keep better in barrels than 
otherwise. Apples should always be picked 
by hand, and a fruit ladder is necessary. 
I remember well when but a child, I thought 
it great fun when mother would allow me to 
go tothe orchard where my: brothers were 
picking and barreling apples for the market, 
to stand on a box and pick the choice fruit 
from the lower limbs and put it carefully 
into the barrels, then to watch them as they 
put the cover on and headed the barrel. 

Good winter fruit commands twice as much 
the latter part of winter and in the spring as 
in October, therefore it is very desirable to 
learn the best methods of winter storage. 

It is said by good authority that some of 
our choice fruit which is brought into mar- 
ket in the spring is buried in the orchard in 
conical heaps, well covered with straw, then 
enough dirt thrown over to keep it from 
freezing. 

A fruit grower’s wife from Illinois tells me 
that some of the farmers that have no cellars 
are obliged to bury their potatoes and apples. 
Sometimes they barrel the apples which 
they wish for winter and spring use, the 
same as those for market, then dig a trench 
wide and deep enough to hold a barrel when 
laid on its side, and long enough to hold 
three or four barrels, throw in a little straw, 
and put in the barrels filled with sound ap- 
ples, cover with straw, then with earth. 
‘When they wish apples for use they take-out 
and open a barrel, and the apples are generally 
in good condition and better flavored than 
those stored in a cellar. A writer in an 
agricultural paper says: 

On a side hill a V-shaped excavation is made, 
which may be several feet deep and eight or 
more feet wide, and in the bottom, extending its 
full length, a trough is placed, made of a board 
one foot wide for the bottom and boards eigh* 
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inches wide for sides, with a tile-drain im- 
mediately below. This trough extending up the 
full length, and in the bottom of the excavation, 
is covered with slats one or two inches wide 
nailed across not more than one inch apart. The 
sloping sides are then covered with rye straw, 
and apples by the wagon-load are placed therein 
and covered with straw and earth from above to 
prevent frost from reaching them as in the old 
way of burying fruits. The trough below gives 
a circulation ot cold air through all the apples 
stored above it, and ends in a draft chimney at 
the upper end. In the very coldest weather the 
mouth at the lowerend of theexcavation may be 
closed, though while the thermometer remains 
twelve or fifteen degrees above zero, it has 
proved an advantage to let the cold air circulate 
through. But in warm weather it isan advan- 
tage to keep the draft closed, thus retaining the 
cold that is already there. This simple and in- 
expensive arrangement has preserved apples 
until very late in the spring with scarcely any 
loss, and they come out for market bright, crisp, 
and fresh with no appreciable loss of flavor. 


Pears should be gathered before fully ripe. 
Experience has taught me if they are care- 
fully picked and spread in a cool store-room 
they will keep better than when left to ripen 
on the tree. 

If potatoes are dug in dry weather and 
stored in a cool, dry cellar they are likely to 
keep well. Flat turnips are better left 
in the ground until frosty weather as 
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they do not keep well in cellars, but get 
pithy. Ruta-baga, or Swedish turnips, often 
keep well until spring, but do better laidonthe 
bottom of the cellar than inabin. Parsnips, 
except those you wish to use, should be left 
in the ground until spring. Onions should 
be gathered on adry day and put in boxes 
entirely away from the other vegetables and 
fruit. Select good sound pumpkins (see 
that they are not roughly handled when 
gathered) and keep in a cool place where they 
will not freeze. They will keep better in the 
granary than in the cellar until very cold 
weather. The squashes also require a cool 
dry place. There should be strong nails 
driven into the joist in the cellar, ready for 
the cabbages. In gathering pull them up by 
the roots, shake the dirt off and pick offa 
few loose leaves (but leave most of them on). 
Have either a cord or strong string to tie se- 
curely around the stalks just above the roots 
and hang them with the heads down ; do not 
put any but hard heads in the cellar, nor any 
that have grown so rapidly that they have 
cracked open. An extensive farmer who has 
been a tiller of the soil for more than thirty 
years told me that the best cabbages he had 
ever had in the spring were cared for in this 
way: A ditch was dug not more than two feet 
deep and a layer of straw put in the bottom, 
then cabbages placed in with heads down 
and roots left on, a little straw thrown over 
them, then all covered with mother earth. 
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BY ALICE 


tered ease were some- 

times suddenly 

fi thrown upon their 

#.| OWN resources. Be- 

i fore a special com- 

mission instituted by 

the Government Bu- 

reau of Art Instruction to determine thosé 
branches of industry wherein special edu- 
cation in form and color would better the 
situation of the industrial workers, M. Hugot 
of Paris testified that he was often asked for 
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work by such ladies, who had some talent in 
copying paintings or some practice in water- 
colors. Suddenly obliged to earn their living 


they wanted to decorate fans. M. Hugot 
who manufactured four hundred a day, said 
his experiments had led him to the convic- 
tion that employing these ladies was giving 
alms in disguise. 

For centuries, France, Japan, and China 
had the monopoly of manufacturing fans, 
exporting largely to the United States. 
Now, some fans are made here. That which 
was true in Paris in 1884 is true to-day in 
New York. ‘Fan painting is uncertain, 
women are capricious, and fashions change.” 
Decoration for dealers is starvation. Men 
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who have been taught as youths inthe Euro- ciously in a town, will bring better paid em- 
pean government schools to draw, paint fans ployment than teaching. 
in New York for one cent a piece. Theycan Artistic dress-making offers an opening to 
live, because their rapidity is the result of those who ‘have constructive ability anda 
trained eyes and hands and long practice. talent for color. I know that there is a mar- 
The art of lithography and other reproduc- velous amount of this talent undeveloped 
tive processes have been applied to fans, among American women. It is this unde- 
therefore a small proportion only are now velopment not alone in color but in brain 
painted by hand. and hand that makes the problem of what 
Patriotic women could help their sisters women shall do fora living so hard, so cru- 
and art by making it fashionable toown one elly narrow. There are ladies who would 
valuable fan, beautiful and strong enough to gladly pay for advice as to the style of dress 
become a family heirloom. No time should to wear so as to bring out personal advan- 
be wasted on Watteau-like landscapes and tages. Granting that you have a ‘‘vocation’’ 
figures, because suchfans have been superbly for dress-making, to be able to attain the 
lithographed. An illuminated vellum fan picturesque, you must take some lessons 
will last for centuries. Illuminating paints from a good figure painter, or illustrator, or 
are body water-colors that preceded the dis- exceptionally experienced drawing teacher, to 
covery of oil paints. Take care to have learn the rules that shape the beautiful lines 
paint, painter, and construction American. which may be applied to draping curtains 
Pay enough and the fan will be ‘‘a beauty and gowns. Practice on yourself with ten 
and a joy forever.’’ To last a life-time, the yards of unbleached muslin before a looking- 
fan must cost as much as a summer gown. glass large enough to see from head to foot. 
That there is no money to be madeincopy- Go to a dress-maker’s work-room to learn the 
ing, is true in other branches of art industry. technical part of dress-making. The first 
Modern inventions have wiped out the ne- idea of a style of Worth comes from the 
cessity of copyists. Women, left unexpect- drawings made by the artists he employs 
edly to earn their living, who haveneverhad constantly. Fashions are invented here and 
an original idea, who have obediently fol- sent to France for the name and the addition 
lowed the fashion in dress, and their grand- of picturesque lines. A new ‘‘pattern’”’ of 
mother in actions, cannot reasonably be ex- any part of womanly wear, in muslin, if 
pected to display the power of invention, ‘original, is salable to pattern-producing firms 
necessary to live by ‘‘ decorative art.’?” That in New York., As the right of property in 
has the same relation to high art that jour- an idea is only imperfectiy recognized by 
nalism has to literature. Consumption of American manufacturers, copyright your 
the last pickle does not lead to the produc-, pattern. This you may do at the cost of one 
tion of a poem. 4 dollar sent to the Librarian of Congress, and 
There is a field in artistic hair-dressing— two photographs ofthe pattern. Persuadea 
outside of New York City where a Parisian pretty lady of average bust, but above the 
advises women how to wear their hair so as_ usual height, to stand with your pattern on 
toconceal the defects of nature and the rav- to be photographed. Write that you are the 
ages of time. With a soft pencil andtracing ‘‘designer,’’ and do not show the pattern to 
paper placed over Greek, Roman, and Medi- ;any one till the copyright arrives. Then write 
zeval heads in books to be found in a refer- to a large manufacturer that you wish to sell 
ence library, with one dollar’s worth of the pattern inclosed with photograph, copy- 
artist’s (not feminine) tracing paper such as righted by you. Keep the copyright in 
you can see through, and one week’s work, your possession until sold, as it adds to 
a winter’s stock of styles may be accumu- commercial value. In spite of ‘‘ business’’ 
lated. A few lessons from a portrait painter bluster COPYRIGHT IS PROTECTION. For 
on composing beautiful lines for head, neck, this purpose it is as good as a patent, and 
and shoulder are absolutely mecessary. our patent laws are the best in the world. 
Handling of hair and hair-pins must be Uncopyrighted patterns sell for $25 and up- 
learned from a professional hair-dresser. ward. 
Cards printed with ‘‘Visiting and Consult- The wife of a prominent politician hasa 
ing Hair-dresser’’ under your name and countess for her private secretary and helper 
post-office address, with terms, sent judi- in entertaining society. Educated ladies are 
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often good letter writers. There are many 
wives ana matrons overwhelmed with do- 
mestic and social duties who cannot afford 
the luxury of a private secretary who would 
welcome and could pay $3 a day oncea 
month to a visiting private secretary. 


LIGHTS IN THE HOUSE. 


There are certainly twenty-four men in every 
large town who would rather pay this once a 
month than help their wives wrestle with the 
household accounts. Good penmanship, ac- 
curate bookkeeping, and sacred secrecy will 
bring success. 


LIGHTS IN THE HOUSE. 
BY HELEN BREWSTER. 


O large a share of social and 
family life is dependent upon 
artificial light, that how best 
to supply it is a subject 
worthy of consideration, That 
it does not always receive 
proper attention is shown by 
the ineffective way in which 
lights are placed and the 
clumsy and obtrusive fixtures 
which mar the beauty of 
many rooms. If one is so 


fortunate as to be able to build a home, the 
placing of fixtures, either for central or side 
lights, should be carefully designated by those 


who are to use them, and not left to the judg- 
ment of the builder. 

In the dining-room of a certain new house, 
the table must stand quite out of its natural 
place in the center, because the position of 
the gas fixture was determined by measure- 
ments which included the depth of a broad 
bay window. The result is a very one-sided 
effect in furnishing, which is a continual 
irritation to the one who presides at the mis- 
placed table. 

The number and disposition of lights will 
naturally vary in differentrooms. The living 
rooms will require central lights, while in 
bed rooms side lights are placed with refer- 
ence to bureau or dressing tables. Too much 
light may be as undesirable as too little, and 
much skill can be shown in supplying just 
the amount which is pleasant and necessary 
in different parts of the house. 

The room in which the family gather in the 
evening, should be more brilliantly lighted 
than a parlor or reception room. In these, 
except for entertainments, the soft light of 
one or two lamps, well shaded, is much more 
agreeable than the white glare which was 
formerly considered essential. In a hall the 
subdued light which shines through a 


Chinese lamp or colored globe is most 
effective. 

It is in the dining-room, perhaps, that 
most taste and skill can be shown. As the 
table is the central object, so on and about it 
the lights should cluster. If there is a hang- 
ing lamp or chandelier above it, it must be 
carefully shaded to throw the light down 
upon the table and not into the eyes of those 
who surround it. On the table, candelabra, 
with tiny shades over the candles, give a 
charming effect. These shadesare made in all 
colors or in white and silver, and with them 
the coler chosen for the table decorations can 
be accentuated. If one is not the happy 
possessor of candelabra, a pair of pretty 
candlesticks with dainty shades is not to be 
despised. 

The writer recently partook of a simple 
Sunday evening tea which was doubly en- 
joyed because of the pretty effect produced 
by a glass bowl full of golden, deep yellow, 
and orange xenias and candles with orange 
shades. Several sets of little shades to har- 
monize with the different flowers used on the 
table will make it effective with a small out- 
lay. Small glass lamps with silver mount- 
ings are made to use in candelabra instead of 
candles, and are more reliable for a long din- 
ner. They cost $3.50 each without the 
shades. 

An inspection of the endless variety of fix- 
tures shown by dealers in these articles, con- 
vinces one of the uselessness of attempting a 
description which shall be adequate or help- 
ful. The selection must depend upon individ- 
ual taste and means alone. 

Brass, oxidized, and wrought-iron fixtures 
are all used. Those of graceful and simple 
design are most desirable for rooms of ordi- 
nary size. 

If one has time to search through side 
streets and in basement shops, metal workers 
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can be found who will make the wrought- 
iron fixtures more reasonably than they can 
be bought elsewhere. The designs reproduce 
antique forms and these are less obtrusive 
than polished brass in a room which is sub- 
dued in tone. 

But as the name implies, these fixtures 
supply only the stationary lights of a house. 
To produce the best effects these must be 
supplemented by lamps and candles. The 
expression of a room can be quite changed 
by altering the position of its lights and by 
the use of colored shades. Lamps have never 
been made in so many beautiful and avail- 
able forms as now, and the only excuse for 
possessing an ugly one is that it was a gift. 
Hanging lanterns of wrought iron or jeweled 
lamps depend from supports, something like 
an old-fashioned crane, which are fastened 
like a bracket to the side wall. Thesecan be 
put up wherever a dark corner needs addi- 
tional lighting. Standing piano lamps can 
be bought from $6 to $30, and the large 
shades which are always used on them are’ 
from $1 to$s5. Very pretty small lamps cost 
from $3 upward, either of metal, porcelain, or 
glass, 

The beautiful effects to be produced by 
color with light are only beginning to be 
understood. Not many years ago the one 
thing to be achieved in lighting a house was _ 
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to make it as brilliant as possible. The re- 
sult was a glare which revealed all the im- 
perfections of one’s possessions and the weak 
points of one’s guests. We are becoming 
less crude and are learning that quality as 
well as quantity must be considered. At one 
of the large balls recently given in New York, 
each one of the innumerable electric lights 
was covered with yellow glass which softened 
it to the golden light which shines through 
an autumn forest. Yellow lightis of all the 
most soft and becoming. With red shades a 
ruddy glow can be produced which intensi- 
fies the warmth and coziness of the winter 
fireside. In summer, shades of pale green are 
most agreeable. To produce these effects 
textiles should be used unless one can afford 
the expensive translucent glass. The cheap 
transparent glass globes whichare offered for 
sale, are in very bad taste. Shades of soft 
colored silk, linen or even of paper, can be 
bought at pricesranging from $1 to $5. Skill- 
ful fingers will make them for much less. 

The lighting of a home may be made 
something more than the merely me- 
chanical thing it is often considered. Only 
suggestions can be given because the methods 
which produce the best effects will vary with 
the character of the rooms. It isonly by ex- 
perimenting that one can literally put things 
in the best light. 


THE OLD MAID MOTHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


ERIT and loving kindness, un- 
selfishness and nobility of soul, 
are not restricted by any limit- 
ations of latitude or longitude, 
nor are they circumscribed by 

atly geographical divisions; and yet for 
many generations the ‘‘surplus women” of 
New England have been a distinct and re- 
markable type possessing an individuality 
which seems to have no counterpart in other 
sections. 

While it is true that the well-bred woman 
is a lady the world over, using the term lady 
in its highest sense, and also, that the well- 
bred man is a gentleman wherever you find 
him, it is, I think, quite as true, that the 
peculiar environments of New England life 
have developed a class of women which 


challenges the admiration of the world. 
Their steady, sturdy adherence to duty at 
any cost, their consecration of themselves to 
high ideals, or the service of others, and the 
heroic endurance which they have displayed 
for many generations render the sobriquet 


‘*Old Maid,’’ an honorary title. Thesharp, 
incisive, dogmatic woman, sour of visage, 
and cranky, is a fiction of the past, or at best 
seldom seen; of late years she is more fre- 
quently found to be the possessor of a hus- 
band whom she rules with a rod of iron. 

After many years residence in New Eng- 
land and much close observation in other 
lands, I am convinced that American women, 
and especially American mothers, owe much 
to the so-called ‘‘ spinsters.’’ 

Since the days of strict Puritan rule and 
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enormous families good mothers have leaned 
upon maiden aunts and neighborly spinsters 
with absolute confidence and trust. When 
inferior servants were not as abundant as 
now, the superior relative was in constant 
demand. In many an old New England 
family a precious divinity could be found in 
the shape ofan ‘‘ Aunt Tabby” oran “Aunt 
Hitty”’ who literally went about doing good. 
These aunts were for the most part strong, 
forceful women, oftentimes with a romance 
hidden close to their hearts; this romance 
colored all their lives, softened their voices 
in the sick room, madethem tender with fret- 
fulchildren, and patient with aged and exact- 
ing parents, and ever reverent. The spinster 
who was not wanted inthe family somewhere, 
was either unfortunate in her relatives, or in 
her temperament. Some of these good women 
were in such demand that jealousies arose in 
families, since, ‘‘ Hannah Mariah didn’t see 
why Susan could not hurry up with her pick- 
ling and preserving, so Aunt Ruth could 
come over and help out with the boys’ winter 
jackets before the cold weather cameon.”’ 
Sometimes, but rarely, we hope, for the 
honor ofour enlightened nation, the good 
woman who had ministered to all in turn, 


would at last spend her days in the poor- 
house, as ‘‘she was gettin’ so troublesome 


and kind of pesterin’ to have around.’ Itis 
an evidence of our concrete Christianity that 
so many noble, self-sacrificing mothers go 
** over the hill to the poor-house.”’ 

Many a saintly spirit with a homely name 
has passed into the other world, after being 
tortured by the neglect of relatives in this. 

A great deal has been written about the 
influence of mothers upon children, but there 
is a class whose influence upon the young for 
many generations has been not only good but 
grand. Mayall goodangels bless ourold maids; 
they have been ignored and maligned far 
too long. Without saintly or priestly office, 
they have been both saints and priests ; with- 
out ordination, they have been Christ’s true 
ministers in many households. 

All up and down our land, among the hills 
of New Engiand, in our valleys, and along 
our sea-board we find these brave old maid 
mothers. No sarcasm can obscure their fame, 
and no logicdestroy the force of this seeming 
paradox. Some have trained and educated 
entire families, others have taken wailing 
infants from the close embrace of the dead, 
and the little ones never knew, or ‘‘felta 
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mother want about the world ’’; a few doubt- 
less have made the mistake, so often made by 
fathers of families, of vainly seeking for an 
old head upon young shoulders, but the ma- 
jority have been mothers indeed. Our best 
women well know, and men are coming to 
understand, that the mother instinct is of 
divine origin, and often exists ina pure and 
complete sense, devoid of all grossness, in 
the little child or the adult woman. Among 
scores of good women I have known whose 
lives have been devoted to the children of 
other women, I cannot now recall one who 
regretted this consecration of self even when 
the labor was not appreciated. One woman 
with silver hair, who might have plucked the 
choicest fruit in the garden of literature, and 
yetsacrificed all her personal prospects to 
care for a family of six children after the 
death of her sister, calmly sighed when left 
alone at last, and said, ‘‘We must not look 
for gratitude, andthen disappointment will 
not make us unhappy.”’ Simple justice in- 
volves gratitude. To receive an attention or 
favor in social life, without due acknowledge- 
ment is a flagrant breach of etiquette; to 
accept lasting good and valuable life service 
without suitable return, is not only rank 
rudeness, but cold-blooded cruelty. The man 
who kills another while insane with passion 
is justly called a murderer, but what shall we 
call one who takes the best of a life with all 
its manifold possibilities, and moves on year 
after year without consideration or gratitude ? 

One of our good old maid mothers recently 
said to the writer, ‘‘I think I love my sons 
even better than you do yours. I lovethem 
for the dead and myself; we old maids have 
many anxious hours about ourchildren.”’ 

This noble woman possesses the true spirit 
of motherhood, the divine inter-communion 
of the adult with the growing heart; and 
this spirit is sometimes absolutely wanting 
in married mothers. The mother of several 
brilliant daughters once openly avowed that 
‘‘she did not love children, but still she 
would do her duty by them as well as she 
could.’’ The friction evolved from sucha con- 
dition, must eventually tell on the character 
of the children. 

Our admiration forthe heroic characters of 
many single women does not blind us to the 
fact that spinsters differ even as married 
women, We can see without great effort, 
the single woman whose life is made up of 
little things, but in life and logic the ex- 
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ceptional, confirms the preponderating, truth. 
My mental photograph gallery shows one 
picture, destined never to fade. This woman 
was tall, angular, long of limb and nose, 
prim and precise, uncertain in temper, cranky 
and proper to a painful degree ; even now I 
can hear those sharp, file-like tones saying, 
‘‘Young ladies, never move your hands with- 
out a purpose ; let them be confined to works 
of charity and mercy ; for this reason, I am 
impelled to forbid any more ball-playing on 
the grounds. It is too boisterous to be con- 
sidered by any one with a lady-like sense of 
propriety.”” How our nimble fingers ached 
until a wiser and better teacher came, a be- 
loved ‘‘ Aunt Fanny,” alsoa spinster, and a 
sister of the first. Sisters are often strangers 
in spirit. One;wascold, precise, unyielding ; 
the other cheerful, round, mirth-loving, and 
motherly. How many school girl heart-aches 
were healed by Aunt Fanny of sainted 
memory ! 

The gallery shows us another group, quite 
in another sphere of life. The mother of ten 


children sits in her modest home by the sea, 
with the father’s sister as a presiding, 
gracious, and considerate assistant. 


Neces- 
sity compels exertion ; and the two women 
sit side by side day after day doing the ‘‘slop 
work’’ which must add to the limited wages 
of the husband and father. It is the un- 
married woman who ties the hair, or mends 
the shoe, or settles family disputes, with 
the wi.dom of a Portia, and the mother, 
who cooks and cares for the hungry 
brood, ‘‘Children do you love auntie or 
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mother best?” asks a thoughtless visitor. 
‘Both alike,” comes the quick response, 
while the mother hastens to say, ‘‘ We could 
not get on without auntie; if she is away for 
a short time every thing goes wrong.”’ 

“You know,” said the single woman with 
aquiet smile, ‘‘we old maids must have 
something to love and pet; and I prefer 
children tocats and dogs’’; then, as if she 
were Saying a prayer, or a creed, her tone 
changed and she added reverently, ‘‘The 
children are my greatest comfort ; they are 
all to me: father, mother, husband, and 
lover.”’ 

“Then you believe that old maids are 
sometimes mothers in spirit?’’ said the 
visitor. 

‘* [ knowit,”’ she replied, ‘‘ / know it.”’ 

Out in the bleak winds, and under the 
summer showers, there stands a simple stone 
now, bearing only these words: ‘Our 
darling Aunt Margaret.’’ Only that forthe 
world outside, but in the character of each 
child there is a more enduring record. 

New England sons and daughters have 
been praised in song and story, mine be the 
pleasant task to eulogize Old Maids. 

Unselfish in spirit, clear of head, warm of 
heart, faithful unto death, and heroic in 
character, they hold in their hearts the 
purest, tenderest loveofchildren, which happy 
wives divide with loving husbands, and weak 
women squander on worthless ones. 

We who knew and loved Louisa Alcott, 
will ever say ‘‘God bless the Old Maid 
Mothers of New England.” 


OF WOMEN BY THE GREEKS. 


BY J. WOLF-LEITENBERGER. 


Translated from ‘‘Frauenberuf " for ‘* The Chautauquan.” 





F late much has been 
said and written in Ger- 
many of woman’s lack 
of ability for scientific 
work and study. Men 
have drawn inferences 
in regard to the talents 
of women, that to one 
at all versed in the 
earlier history of civili- 

zation, are astounding. 

Let us glance at the people of antiquity 











farthest down the stream of time, whose in- 
tellectual lives have survived ages and even 
to-day contribute to the spiritual culture of 
our manly youth, the ancient Greeks. Long 
ago we find them recognizing woman’s in- 
tellect and admitting her soul to be suscepti- 
ble to‘all things noble and high and beautiful. 
To be sure the historian and investigator 
succeeds only in raising a small part of the 
darkness that rests on that nation, whose 
ideas of the world and of life are so different 
from ours ; yet one can assert with certainty 
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that the truly scientific, cultured men of that 
time did not find it beneath their dignity to 
turn their knowledge and investigation to- 
ward that part of woman’s world which then 
needed correction and light. 

To those who have busied themselves with 
the history of culture in ancient Greece, the 
following will be familiar, but it will inter- 
est many other readers to learn something 
about the women who in early days joined 
the schools of philosophy, that highest 
science, in order to enrich themselves and 
their contemporaries. 

We will turn to the women philosophers 
of the Pythagorean school, so-called from its 
founder, Pythagoras (born about 570 B. C.), 
who first arranged philosophy in a scientific 
system. Coming from the Island of Samos, 
Pythagoras later settled in Magna Greca, 
and taught in the city of Crotona. Mathe- 
matics, medicine, philosophy, and music 
formed the foundation of his secret society, 
the Pythagorean League, which soon spread 
over all Magna Greca. He wished through 
his teachings to reform Lower Italy, morally 
and politically, and he publically delivered 
lectures on ethics by which he greatly animated 


young and old, both men and women, and 
won a large number of adherents. The men 
even sent their wives and daughters to him 
for instruction. Many of these latter, it is 
éaid, distinguished themselves by their vir- 
tue, the conduct of their lives toward their 
husbands, by raising their families well, and 


by being excellent housewives. They pos- 
sessed high culture of intellect and strong, 
heroic souls. 

After the death of the founder, under his 
successor, Archytas of Taranto, the Pytha- 
gorean League attained new consequence, 
yet quickly dissolved after the death of 
Archytas, to re-appear 300 A. D. as New 
Pythagorism, and shortly after vanished 
forever. 

Many women philosophers of this school 
have made themselves more or less celebrated 
by their writings, parts of which have come 
down to our time, and furnish a clear witness 
of their high endowments and intellects. 

A German author, Jos. Cal. Poestion, in 
1882 brought out a book on ‘‘Greek Women 
Philosophers.’”’ In 1876 he had published 
“‘ Greek Poetesses,’’ which received favorable 
criticism and gave him the suggestion for 
the later book. 

But one feels much reserve toward the book 
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on the learned women of Greece, which con- 
tains parts which one must withhold from 
inexperienced young women, although by 
traveled, thinking women they may be read 
unhesitatingly. This is very much to be re- 
gretted since most parts of the book communi- 
cate interesting matters, which prove how 
free from prejudice the most learned men of 
that time were, and how they encouraged 
women in their intellectual struggles. 

The first and most noteworthy of the Pyth- 
agorean women philosophers is Theano, wife 
of Pythagoras. In accounts handed down 
she is said to have stood by her husband and 
his teachings, as a true disciple and com- 
panion, and to have assisted not a little, es- 
pecially in attracting women to his following, 
by her words, writings,andexample. She was 
a poet but preferred to handle earnest sub- 
jects. Several of her letters are extant, either 
entire or fragmentary. These discuss ‘‘ The 
Training of Children,” ‘‘ Management of Ser- 
vants,”’ and other kindred topics. She sur- 
vived her husband, with her three daughters, 
who were as gifted as their mother. They 
were Myia, who wrote not a little, Arig- 
note, also a poet, and Damo, to whom 
Pythagoras committed his memoirs with 
the charge that she give them to no one 
outside of the family. 

A younger Theano of the Pythagorean 
school wrote ‘‘ Concerning Pythagoras”’ and 
‘“‘Admonition to Women.’’ Besides these 
very early ones, the names of twenty-three 
Pythagorean women philosophers are 
known, of whom Timycha, Phinys, and Pe- 
tiktyone especially distinguished them- 
selves. Of the latter’s praiseworthy writ- 
ings several treasures yet remain. Her 
book ‘‘On Prudence’’ was highly prized by 
Aristotle, 

Poestion left for us in a translation from 
the Greek a few thoughts trom her work, 
‘* The Harmony of Women. 

‘ By harmony the Greeks understood the cor- 
rect relation between spirit and body, theuni- 
son of life and thought; in this they re- 
sembled Sophrosyne, under whom women 
philosophers attained to womanly moderation 
and purity. Periktyone writes : 


Beauty of soul and not beauty acquired 
by strange ornament is becoming to digni- 
fied women. I think that woman who is 
prudent and moderate, to be _ beautiful 
and harmonious. Such an one will be 
kind not only to her husband but to her chil- 
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dren, relations, dependents, and the entire 
house ; toward friends, citizens, and guests con- 
nected with the estate; she will not teach them 
luxury ; she will speak and hear only what is 
agreeable. Thus will she become a true help- 
meet to her husband and find joy in the relations 
and friends to whom her husband is attached. 

Sometimes such a woman has the power to 
control cities, states, and nations. If she rules 
now both her passions and every emotion, then 
may she attain to this god-like harmony. 


A second fragment says: 

Venerable and even God-like is the counte- 
nance of the aged woman ; her appearance and 
her age must be regarded as sacred as are the 
sun and stars. I earnestly believe that the gods 
will never forgive the neglect of old women. 
It is a duty to honor them in life and in death, 
and never to oppose them, but rather if there is 
any thing to which they are strangers, be it on 
account of sickness or discouragement, to con- 
sole and advise them, but never on any account 
to be unkind. No greater transgression among 
men can be committed than want of affection 
for old women. 


Had not these women in these teachings 
already the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity, which unknown to them had been 
laid down with the never delusive emotions 
ofa pure soul? Did not the Divine Voice 
speak aloud in these well-known ideas ? 

A letter of the philosopher Melissa still 
exists in which she advises a friend on 
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matters of feminine dress, and commends to 
her the greatest simplicity. ‘‘ For,’’ she says, 
‘woman must consider that her virtue and 
good demeanor are the richest dowry which 
she brings to her husband.”’ 

Dark as we know these times were, yet 
these few gleams of light suffice to show on 
what a high level woman stood with this 
chosen people. It appears that it seldom oc- 
curred to them to doubt her ability or to 
wish to restrict her intellectual endeavors. 
Luckily there have been men of all ages who 
have looked upon the development of wo- 
man’s intellect as aright given by God and 
Nature. One wonders that the beautiful ex- 
ample of Pythagorism was not long ago 
a mighty impulse of modern times, that we 
have not more generally recognized the truth 
of Pierre Véron’s saying, Quand ? homme s’ op- 
pose 21 instruction de la femme il aspire 2 
descendre. 

Woman’s pinions are, were, and always 
will be newly fledged,—oh, for life-giving 
air and freedom from fetters, i. e., from ig- 
norance and prejudice, to feel that one can 
goor stay as the spirit suggests! Every 
step that leads to this high goal is to be 
wrested with joy, therefore let the women of 
Germany encourage the foundation of a gram- 
mar school, or whatever a school for women 
preparatory to the university may be called, 
and to promote it as far as it lies in their , 
power as individuals. 


BOYS AT SCHOOL. 


BY JOSEPHINE MANNING. 


MONG the hundreds of 

boys who were numbered 

among the members of 

General Russell’s military 

school at New Haven, Con- 

necticut, there was from 

time. to time a generous 

sprinkling of Spanish Americans ; and their 

struggles with the English language, their 

efforts to conform to the established school 

code of the American boy, and some of the 

queer tropical ways which they brought 

from their own country were always a 

Source of amusement to those of us who 
had to do with their instruction. 

To have his sons acquire the English lan- 


guage that they may be able to superintena 
intelligently his commercial transactions with 
the United Statesand other English-speaking 
countries, enters so largely into the Spanish- 
American father’s plans that his boys are 
sent to school, either in this country or in 
England, at ages all the way from eight to 
eighteen years. 

Poor Spanish mothers! Very little of the 
boyhood of their sons can they enjoy! Our 
hearts have often ached for the mother who 
after kissing again and again the upturned, 
sorrowful faces of her one, two, or three boys 
whom she was leaving, perhaps not to see 
again through all their boyhood days, and 
imploring us in pretty broken English : 
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‘*You will be good to them, Madame, you 
will care for them if they are sick?’’ has 
turned away in a passion of grief that would 
not be controlled. 

And the boys? Homesick: Desperately 
so foran hour or a day perhaps, but what 
boy can resist the jolly comradeship of other 
boys? Novelty, too, is a panacea for most 
childish ills, and among new faces, new du- 
ties, new sports, and a new language, the lit- 
tle foreigner forgot his grief and became ina 
surprisingly short time as happy and con- 
tented as the average boy at school. 

The first crisp, cool days of fall, for he 
usually came at the beginning of the school 
year in September, caused the foreign boy to 
shiver with cold and fondly to imagine that 
he was enduring manfully the rigors of a 
polar winter. Coming to the breakfast table 
he would announce : 

“I put two shirt, two pant, two stock- 
ing, to-morrow very cold, more!’’ and much 
persuasive or perhaps imperative English 
would it take to induce him to ‘‘ put” off 
again the extra ‘‘ shirt,’’ ‘‘ pant,”’ and ‘‘stock- 
ing.”’ 

Backed up by an interpreter whose English 
was little better than his own, he would somie- 
times appear to the matron with a tale of dire 
suffering from cold in the night. An inves- 
tigation would show that unaccustomed tothe 
American way of bed-making it was his habit 
to lie shivering through the night on top of 
most of the coverings. After a few experi- 
ences of this kind some one was always de- 
tailed to see that a new Spanish boy got prop- 
erly into bed. 

The English vocabulary of the Spanish boy 
would have been funny enough had he been 
left to gather it himself, but when added to 
by his mischief-loving companions, it be- 
came truly wonderful and appalling. Tothese 
latter it was no end of a lark to hear him in 
a grave, gentlemanly conversation with the 
dignified head of the school come out with 
some atrociously slangy boy phrase which he 
used with proud confidence as irreproachable 
English. It was the more funny, and none 
appreciated this more than the boys them- 
selves, that though for fifty years General 
Russell was intimately connected with boys 
from all over the world, school-boy slang, 
or indeed slang of any kind, remained to 
the end of his life an unknown tongue to 
him. 

The table was the place for endless mis- 
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takes on the part of the learner of English, 
some of them all his own, some savoring of 
what the culprits themselves would call ‘‘a 
put up job.” 

“‘ Camara, will you have some potato ?’’ was 
asked one day at table. 

‘*No, sank you, sir, Iam lonesome of po- 
tatoes,’’ was the polite reply of Camara who 
had grasped the connection but not the dis- 
tinction between tired and lonesome. 

‘‘Don’t you like pudding, little man ?”’ I 
asked of Juanito whose desert remained un- 
touched while the other boys rapidly devoured 
theirs. 

‘‘ Yes, Madame,’’ responded Juanito with 
the embarrassed little wriggle peculiar to him, 
“but,” eyeing the sauce distastefully, ‘‘I 
don’t like the glue to it.’’ At another time 
the same little boy assured methat ‘‘the shell 
of the bread’’ was what he liked. 

An occasional dish for supper was mush or 
hasty-pudding of which the boys generally 
were very fond. 

‘* How do you call it?’’ asked dignified Oc- 
tavio of his next-door neighbor as he passed 
his plate for a second supply. ‘‘ Chicken 
feed,’’ wickedly and softly responded ‘‘ Tam- 
many,’’ surnamed Hall, with a chuckle. 

‘*Ma’ar, please give to me some chicken 
feed,’’ distinctly and confidently requested 
Octavio; and amid the laugh in which he 
could but join, the Major served the chicken 
feed ! 

Franceschi, whose name wa commonly 
and most appropriately shortened into 
‘*Frisky,’’ wished some more of the dressing 
when being helped to turkey but hesitated 
for the word. ‘‘I would like too, some— 
some ’’—‘‘ Shorty,’’ the six-footer who sat be- 
side him, considerately whispered a word in 
his ear. 

‘Hash! said Franceschi triumphantly, 
while Shorty gazed round in innocent wonder 
at the general laugh. 

* Transitive verbs, personal pronouns, and 
the shades of relation expressed by the va- 
rious prepositions, are words with which the 
learner of English has many a hard tussle 
before they cease to be the undoing of his 
stumbling tongue. 

“If he whip to me again,’ said Inanuel, 
relating to a sympathetic audience an en- 
counter with a belligerent foe, ‘‘ me kill it !”’ 

‘You are cold, Madame,”’ said Jose, politely 
offering me his seat by the fire. ‘‘ Will you 
not sit oz the stove?” ‘‘At my home I ride: 
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‘very much zz a horse,”’ I was gravely informed 
by another. 

Words whose primary meaning he has 
learned, often are, with comic effect, put to 
most unusual use by the foreign boy. 

‘My stockings are crazy,” declared Carlos, 
surveying two which were not a pair. ‘‘I 
have one foot of me and one foot of the Gen- 
eral,’ and, ‘‘ my coat is broke,” he announced 
to the seamstress a little later. 

‘What is the trouble, my boy?” asked the 
General of Jorge, who flushed and ailing lay 
tossing about on the broad old lounge that 
had been the coddling place of generations 
of half-sick lads. ‘‘ Where are you sick ?’’ 

‘**Sir, I have too much head,’’ was the an- 
swer which became proverbial with those of 
us afflicted with headache. 

Little Claude, who was much interested in 
the children’s pastime of jumping rope, re- 
ferred to it in his composition on ‘‘ Spring 
Sports”’ as ‘‘ The string-jumping.”’ 

Alberto, a wiry, eager-eyed boy from Yuca- 
tan, had been relating some feats of horse- 
manship of which of course he himself was 
the hero ; said accounts having been received 
with a very moderate degree of credulity by 
his hearers, the school satirist unfeelingly 
remarked, ‘‘ You ride a horse, Alberto, I guess 
so, a saw-horse!’’ 

‘*No, sar, Meeser Aimes, a meat-horse!’’ 
was the quick retort of the insulted narrator. 

The boy who, having been here a shorttime, 
acted as interpreter for the new-comer, not 
unfrequently made confusion worse con- 
founded. 

‘Ask him,”’ said the General on one oc- 
casion when the services of the interpreter 
were required, ‘‘ Ask him, ifthe recent earth- 
quakes have done serious damage in his part 
ofthe country.” 

Jabber—jabber—jabber, how easily and 
quickly the Spanish flew back and forth be- 
tween the two! And the General courteously 
awaiting the outcome of it all, finally re- 
ceived the astounding information, ‘‘ He say 
he like ’em very much !’’ 

Words and phrases which they acquired by 
sound only were a standing rebuke to the 
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slovenly articulation of our mother-tongue, 
to which most of us must plead guilty and 
often led to amusing results as the following 
incident may show. 

Enrique was a bright-eyed boy from Porto 
Rico, much given to what is known inschool- 
boy parlance as monkey-shines. On one occa- 
sion when he had been edifying his comrades 
with some antics peculiarly his own, one of 
them said to him, with the unwilling admi- 
ration one boy frequently doles out to an- 
other : 

“Funny kid, ain’t you?’ Precept and ex- 
ample, be it observed, were alike unavailing; 
such expressions weve used on General Rus- 
sell’s play-ground ! 

‘‘Funny-keraintyu! what mean that?’ 
demanded Enrique always eager to acquire 
information. There was a shout from the 
other boys, after which the mysterious ex- 
pression being explained to him, he confi- 
dently added it to his English vocabulary, and 
‘‘funny-keraintyu”’ became a current expres- 
sion with them all. 

About this time a new boy came and very 
soon gave occasion for the mysterious ques- 
tion being put to him. He wasa little boy and 
such an awful word as that was quite too much 
for his philosophy and he came crying to 
headquarters to report that the boys were 
calling him ‘‘ dreadful bad names !’’ 

That this little incident did not detract from 
the popularity of funny-keraintyu is evident 
to those who are familiar with the genus boy, 
foreign or domestic. 

Having acquired English sufficient to en- 
able him to write somewhat astonishing let- 
tersin that coveted language, the Spanish boy 
usually was recalled to ‘‘ my family’ and en- 
tering his father’s office became his right- 
hand English man. From this proud emi- 
nence as long as the Russell school was in 
existence—it closed with the death of its 
founder in 1885—he continued to send in- 
numerable small brothers to undergo the 
same joys, sorrows, and endless vicissi- 
tudes that had marked his own career and 
which make up the sum of boy-life the world 
over. 
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CHRISTMAS IN LITERATURE. 

WHENEVER afact or thought becomes anin- 
fluence in human life it appears in literature. 
Men’s estimate of and obedience to the forces 
of love, heroism, possession, adventure, at 
various stages of the world, appear in song 
and story in exact proportion to the power 
they have exerted. The thread of each can 
be followed, now weak, again strong, now 
in an inexplicable tangle, again smooth and 
straight. 

There is no brighter fact in history than 
Christmas. Its golden thread can be traced 
in literature from the day it started with the 
angel’s carol, 

Peace on ea:th, good will to men ; 


but the character it takes at different periods 
varies greatly. 

Sympathizing with the Squire of Brace- 
bridge Hall who proclaimed against having 
any thing sung on Christmas eve except 


good old English, our talk of Christmas in 
Literature shall not cross the English 
marches. The earliest Christmas literature 


we find is the carol. It shows a mingled 
motif of grave and gay. There was the pious 
carol which pictured in quaint words and 
figures the stories of the birth of Christ : 
I come from hevin to tell 
The best nowellis that ever befell ; 
To vow this tythinges trew I bring, 
And I will of them say and sing. 
This day to yow is borne ane childe 
Of Marie meike and Virgine mylde. 
They told how 
The shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm, and wind 
And went to Bethlehem straightway 
This blessed babe to find ; 
and nearly all concluded, in sentiment at 
least, with 
Rejoice, our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

These holy jubilees had as rivals in early 
English the Christmas glees, a merry min- 
strelsy which echoed the boisterous celebra- 
tion of the day in those times. Wither, 


Herrick, Ben Jonson, give us pictures of the 
revelry, the nonsense, the unreason, the mis- 
rule which were thought to be necessary to a 
merry Christmas. They call up the feasting, 
the peacock ‘‘pye,’’ the boar’s head, the 
hackin, the brawn, the wassail bowl, the 
plum pudding. They describe the yule-log, 
the mistletoe, the holly, the snap-dragon. 
They show how every man was glad then— 
And those that hardly all the year 
Had bread to eat or rags to wear, 
Will have both clothes and dainty fare 
And all the day be merry. 
A picture which might be applied to the car- 
nival practices of the nineteenth century. 
They insisted with all this noisy mirth that 
it was every man’s place to 
Feast his poor neighbours, the great with the 
small, 

In all the history of festivity there is noth- 
ing to compare in abandon, in frolic, in good- 
natured fellowship with what old English 
literature shows us of the Christmas jollity. 
Irving in one of the finest Christmas studies 
ever made, has gathered from the old carols 
and glees the essence of all this mirth, the 
forms ofall thesecustoms, and preserved them 
for us, ina sketch which places in striking 
contrast the present Christmas celebrations. 

The jovial holiday of long ago was over- 
shadowed in literature by the Puritanical 
spirit. The severe and dignified interpreta- 
tion which it required of Christmas was in- 
consistent with the roaring songs of Herrick 
and his fellows. Father Christmas, frolicking 
in mad masques and dividing with the Lordof 
Misrule and the Abbot of Unreason the de- 
votion of merry makers, became an outlaw. 
On December 24, 1652, it was that Parliament 
considered Christmas, decided it was not in 
harmony with the Scriptures, pronounced it 
“anti-Christ’s masse’ and abolished it. 

Much polemic literature, such as that of 
Prynne and Stubbe, preceded and followed 
the legislation against the festival. Ofcourse 
it was answered by those who upheld the day, 
and so Christmas produced in literature, in- 
stead of holy carols of praise and rollicking 
songs and ditties, a mass of bitter argument 
and contention. 
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There were, nevertheless, stately hymns 
produced in this period, such as Milton’s 
Hymn to the Nativity, and later Wesley’s 

Hark ! how all the welkin rings 

Glory to the King of Kings ! 
But the old picturesque Christmas faded from 
literature in the severity of the Puritanical 
atmosphere. 

With the nineteenth century came a revi- 
val, which we find at its best in Irving, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. The new Christ- 
mas was merry but quieter. What it lost in 
noise and frolic, it made up in cheerfulness 
and good-will. 

Notonly as in old England was the master 
of the house with all his kindred and his 
servants to make merry; the new spirit 
sent the happy into the highways and hedges 
on Christmas day to look up sorrow, and as 
fine old George Wither advises, 

Bury ’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 

The pity is that grief, even though buried 
in ‘‘Christmas pye,’’ will come up again. 
Our latest literature shows that the world 
has begun to realize this and demands that 
Christmas mean more than ene happy day, 
that it mean a year of happy days to every- 
body. It proposes that the poor have all the 
year around enough to eat and to wear, that 
there be a roof for every man, that no child 
go untaught or untrained, that no soul be de- 
prived of the Word of Life. 

In the old days the blackened brand ot the 
yule-log was carefully kept through the year 
and used to light the succeeding Christmas 
fire. We have celebrated Christmas in some- 
what the same spirit, the memory of the 
good times of the past year inspiring us for 
the one day to make merry and to look after 
the poor, to give and to smile, but now we 
are learning that the yule-log fire need never 
go out, that we may celebrate in May as in 
December, that the first Christmas carol given 
to literature, 

Peace on earth, good will to men, 
is intended for an all-the-year-round senti- 
ment. 

The literature of the day is pervaded by 
this new Christmas sentiment. Broader 
charity, co-operation, universal brotherhood, 
are its watchwords. And this is a better and 
more promising spirit. It means larger things 
for the world asawhole. It excludes none of 
the sacred carols, none of the mirth, none of 
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the family gatherings, but it extends them 
over a wider range of time and space. Who 
shall say that the Christmas revealed in the 
literature of to-day is not a truer interpreta- 
tion than any that the literature of any other 
period has given us? 


PLAIN MUNICIPAL LESSONS FROM 
CINCINNATI. 


THE municipal affairs of Cincinnati divided 
with New York City through October the at- 
tention of students of local government. 
Since the last state election Cincinnati has 
been under the control of a Board of Public 
Improvements appointed by the governor of 
the state, Mr. Campbell. This Board was nat- 
urally of partisan make-up, being composed 
of four Democrats, and one Republican. It 
became evident some time ago that the affairs 
of the city were grossly mismanaged. Job- 
bery prevailed. Necessary business was neg- 
lected. When Governor Campbell became 
convinced that the men whom he had chosen, 
were abusing their power, he decided on an 
unusual and courageous step: to call an ex- 
tra session of the legislature and to demand 
that the Board be hoisted and a new one 
formed, either by appointment or city elec- 
tion. To one who looks on city affairs as. 
business matters conducted for a large firm, 
that is the city, the action was natural and 
to be-expected. A man who had turned his 
dry goods store or printing office or rail- 
road over to a Board of five persons to man- 
age and who found that they were rob- 
bing him systematically, would not be ex- 
pected to keep them in their positions for an 
hour after the discovery. Even if the five 
persons were his own sons and brothers, he 
would be justified by every business man in 
breaking his connection at once. He would 
receive no sympathy for losses if he did not 
take such action. Nevertheless Governor 
Campbell’s demand met with opposition. 
“It would hurt the party,’”’ was the objec- 
tion. Politicians forget that nothing has 
ever been made strong by allowing corrup- 
tion to remain inits veins. Fortunately the 
Governor had the manliness to stand by his 
convictions. The legislature was called on 
October 14, and after ten days, a bill was 
passed providing that a xon-partisan Board 
be appointed by the mayor, to succeed the. 
present one and that in April, 1891, the peo— 
ple clect a new set of city officers. 
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The results of all this are still to be seen, 
but there are several significant features 
worth consideration. Cincinnati is a city 
more than one hundred years old. It has 
wealth and perhaps the highest musical and 
artistic standing of any city in the West. 
It has had experience before with rings 
and bosses and political mismanage- 
ment. Now how could it allow itself to 
be so hoodwinked and defrauded? How 
could it have brought on itself such a scan- 
dal? Wouldaman of culture and refine- 
ment and experience who allowed his pri- 
vate affairs to get into such a tangle be com- 
miserated? Not atall, and there would be 
but one explanation given of his distress— 
neglect. The decent, honest business men 
of Cincinnati are the ones to blame in this 
case just as they are the ones to blame in 
New York’s municipal shame. They have 
not done their duty. In any city where the 
heeler, the boss, the ringster, holds the 
power, it is because he is more diligent 
and skillful in manipulating party machin- 
ery than the good citizens are in trying to 
secure clean management. Ifthe good citi- 
zen had the local welfare as much at heart as 
theoretically he is supposed to have, he 
could soon drive his antagonist of the 
spoils system from the town. 

It may be answered that the city had not 
the power of self-government that it had 
been deprived of the control of its own af- 
fairs; but does any one suppose that if a 
wholesome interest in local government had 
existed, it could have been prevented from 
attending toits own business? Notatall. It 
had not home rule because its good citizens 
had not asserted themselves. 

This matter has a practical lesson for the 
citizens not only of great cities but of small 
towns, for everywhere we see disinclina- 
tion to attempt to influence local affairs. 
The reason may be what Mr. Bryce suggests 
as an explanation of our good people’s 
keeping out of national affairs, that in the 
United States men find other things more 
interesting than politics. It may be the list 
of reasons which Walker gave fitty-five 
years ago in his ‘‘Original’’: ‘‘ The diffi- 
culty, from want of proper organization, of 
effecting much good; the fleeting nature, 
from the same cause, of any good effected ; 
the want of co-operation on the part of others 
like themselves ; the opposition of the inter- 
ested and the factious ; and the grievous an- 
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noyances of popular elections.’’ But what- 
ever the reasons the fact is just as inexcus- 
able as it is for the individual to neglect his 
private business urtil he is so involved that 
he brings disgrace on himself. 

Governor Campbell has played a part in 
the action which is both bold and manly. It 
is not customary for politicians to-day to 
oppose the members of their own party, how- 
ever flagrant their actionsmaybe. Anoffice- 
holder that does consider his principles 
as a higher law than his constituency’s fancy 
or his fellow-partisans’ desire, does so, as a 
rule, at the cost of his political ascendency. 
Men cannot afford to oppose their party, we 
say, inexcuse, but should not all good citi- 
zens see to it that men can afford to do the 
right thing. Itis of infinitely more impor- 
tance in our national life to emphasize faith- 
fulness to principles, to secure courageous 
morals in office, than it is to uphold any 
platform. Indeed no platform is safe when 
the men who are elected on it have broken 
the fundamental laws of morals to secure 
their election. If a man cannot be trusted 
to keep the-ten commandments, he cannot 
be trusted to uphold a democratic, or repub- 
lican, or prohibition platform. 

There is another feature which must not 
be overlooked, it is that a non-partisan board 
has superseded the old one. There is 
danger and folly in carrying politics into 
local government. Neither tariff nor free 
trade, the admission ofa new state or its re- 
jection, the Lodge bill orthe River and Harbor 
bill has any thing to do with keeping the 
streets of a town clean and its sewerage 
sufficient, with giving it plenty of light and 
pure water at a cheap rate, with providing 
schools enough for all its children and taking 
care of its poor. These are matters for the 
men of the town who understand them most 
thoroughly and can handle them with the 
least expense and the most satisfactory re- 
sults. They have nothing to do with national 
politics. When Governor Campbell asked 
that a non-partisan board be appointed, he 
took a long step toward securing a clean ad- 
ministration in Cincinnati. When the 
Municipal League of New York demands 
non-partisan officials for that city, it knows 
that it undermines the system of abuse 
which has prevailed in its government. 

These plain lessons from Cincinnati are 
worth the attention of every citizen, in any 
town which has home rule. 




















CANON LIDDON AS A PREACHER. 


THE century lost its greatest preacher 
when Canon Liddon died a few weeks ago. 
Whatever men may have thought of Lid- 
don’s beliefs, all who heard him were aston- 
ished at his power. An Englishman, he 
preached in a land where sermons are usually 
regarded as bores, even by members in good 
standing in the Established Church and 
where many worshipers leave the sacred edi- 
fice during the singing of the hymn which 
divides the service proper from the sermon. 
To St. Paul’s Cathedral, however, men 
flocked in thousands for years, not to par- 
ticipate in the service but to hear Liddon 
preach; they left no benches empty; they 
sometimes struggled with each other for 
standing room. English custom, with the 
suggestion of Her Majesty as precedent, has 
decreed that a sermon shall not exceed 
twenty minutes in length. Ljiddon fre- 
quently preached more than an hour, yet all 
his hearers regretted that the sermon must 
close. Ordinarily the English preacher is 
listened to only by those who are of his own 
faith, but dissenters of all kinds, with Catho- 
lics, Hebrews, Agnostics, and Atheists, heard 
Liddon with respect and admiration, how- 
ever much they might differ from him in 
opinion. 

Yet the late Canon of St. Paul’s had none 
of the qualifications supposed to be necessary 
to a popular preacher. Nearly all pulpit 
orators who are popular nowadays are either 
liberal in theology or peculiar in manner. 
Liddon was neither; sympathizing tenderly 
with the most heterodox person who was en- 
deavoring to walk in the path lighted from 
above, he nevertheless was a theologian of 
“cast-iron’’ creed; the faith of the ancient 
church, the church of the apostles before the 
Roman hierarchy came into power, was his 
church, and he had little patience with any 
school or system of religious thought which 
threatened any line of the Nicene creed. 
His manner was that of the orator who un- 
derstands his subject and is skillful in plac- 
ing his views plainly before people; this may 
imply an unusual combination of qualities, 
but certainly it is not peculiar. He never 
stooped to a trick of the platform; never 
made a statement which he had not carefully 
weighed; never, in his most impassioned 
moments, said any thing which would not 
bear the test of the hearer’s after-thought, 


Yet his sermons seldom or never were homi- 
H-Dec. 
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lies, such as may be depended upon by an 
eloquent man to move a mixed audience; 
almost always they were theological argu- 
ments. They were full of earnest, affection- 
ate Christian spirit, but the spirit seemed 
deduced frcm the doctrinal statements upon 
which the sermons were based. Every tenet 
of the faith found in him a zealous advocate, 
and the effect of the zeal was sustained by a 
mass of evidence which appalled the would- 
be doubter. Indeed, it was as a theologian 
that Liddon first became known and re- 
spected in the church; for five years he 
was vice-principal of a theological college, 
and it is said that to this day all men who 
studied under him retain the faith as he 
taught it. 

After granting, however, as must be done, 
his natural eloquence, his vast wisdom, his 
argumentative ability and his sincerity, there 
remain to be noticed, three qualities, without 
which he never could have obtained his in- 
comparable fame as a preacher. They were 
spirituality, affection, and natural force. He 
inherited from his father, who was a naval 
officer, that splendid combination of percep- 
tion, decision, and energy which men call 
force; although a pattern of Christian hu- 
mility, he did with all his might whatever 
he believed was right, and no matter how 
soft his words, or how admirable his temper, 
he spoke with the air of one invested with 
authority—the naval Officer’s habitual man- 
ner. His home life, with his parents, was 
singularly fortunate and happy; his father 
and mother were devoted to each other and 
to their son, so from his youth up his affec- 
tions were steadily and properly trained. 
His love for humanity was unbounded; all 
that he said from the pulpit, no matter how 
dry the subject might seem, was full of an 
affectionate spirit, which his manner and 
tone expressed. Greatest of all, his spiritu- 
ality was strong and abiding; the unseen 
world was as real and present to him as the 
visible world about him; heaven had been 
brought near him while he was still at his 
mother’s knee, and his thoughts never de- 
parted from it. He never was a dreamer; 
he never rhapsodized over the joys of the 
hereafter; in all his sermons he seemed so 
full of the assurance of the rest that remained 
for the people of God that his duty was only 
to make all men partakers of it. 

To hope that his equal may appear in the 
near future is daring. As already shown, 
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his equipment was unusual; much of it was 
his before he ever read a line in theology or 
attempted to address an audience, and this 
portion of it was of a quality which cannot 
be acquired—it was inherited. The wisdom 
of Dr. Holmes’ dictum that the education of 
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a child should begin a hundred years before 
birth, is shown by Canon Liddon’s invalua- 
ble inheritance from his parents. In this 


respect the dead preacher’s life, even were it 
regarded from no other standpoint, 
always be significant and stimulative. 


must 
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AN important issue in Wisconsin in the 
late election was what is known asthe 
Bennett law. This law was passed in the 
spring of 1889. It provides that every child 
between the ages of 7 and 14 shall have 12 
weeks inschool each year, and that no schools 
shall be recognized save those which teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and history, in 
English. The large German population 
supporting parochial schools in which the 
instruction is exclusively German, rose 
against the bill, and by means of it the 
Democrats won the municipal elections in 
Milwaukee in April, 1890. In spite of the 
fact that a Democratic Bennett Law Associa- 
tion seceded from the party to help the Re- 
publicans in the campaign, Wisconsin went 
Democratic by a large majority. Probably 
this will end the Bennett law and a great 
number of children in thestate willcontinueto 
receive instruction in the German language 
alone, an un-American and indefensible pro- 
ceeding. 

THE local congressional candidate is one of 
the peculiar features of American politics. 
Where law does not forbid seeking a candi- 
date outside the district, local pride and 
precedent prevent it. The rule was broken 
in Massachusetts, however, in the recent 
elections, the Democrats of the sixth district 
nominating a candidate from outside their 
boundary. This is the common practice in 
both France and England. Ineithercountry 
aman has over five hundred seats for which 
he may stand. If the place in his own town 
or county is filled he may seek nomination 
elsewhere. The fact that with us but one 
district is open, with its attending result that 
ifa candidate loses the nomination or elec- 
tion he is thrown out of Congress for a long 
period, is given by Mr. Bryce as one reason 
why the best men of the United States are 
chary of devoting themselves to politics. 


THE outbreak among the Italians in New 


Orleans in October has been generally con- 
ceded to be the work of the Mafia. This so- 
ciety of brigands has a picturesque reputa- 
tion in Sicily for villainy, and it is not strange 
if its spirit, if not its form, has come over 
with the numbers of Sicilian Italians which 
throng the Crescent City. For many years 
there have been outbreaks, but none so 
threatening as the present. The citizens are 
fully aroused and a Committee of Fifty ap- 
pointed by the Mayor announce to the Ital- 
ians—there are some 20,000 of them—that 
stiletto societies must cease, that they will 
be put an end to, ‘‘ peacefully and lawfully if 
we can—violently and summarily if we 
must.’’ In face of the large and increasing 
Italian immigration—in the nine months end- 
ing with September it was 46,748 against 
20,118 forthe corresponding period last year— 
it is most essential that decisive action be 
taken wherever the lawless class of Italians 
congregate. 


Ef you git me inside the White House 
Your head with ile I’ll kin’ o’ nint 
By gittin you inside the light-house 
Down to the eend o’ Jaalim Pint. 

What Mr. Lowell wrote for satire in 1848 
isa very good description to-day of our 
methods of supplying the civil service. 
There are evidences, however, that the con- 
dition is not fixed. The lateannual meeting 
of the Civil Service Reform League furnished 
several. It showed a larger amount of public 
interest in the League than ever before, bet- 
ter appreciation of and more sympathy with 
its aims, on the part of press and people. 
The reform is coming—but not through any 
party. It is public opinion alone which will 
bring it. 

THE people are counted at last. We are 
62,480,540. The result is less than was ex- 
pected, and there are charges of inefficiency 
and of dishonesty against the census bureau. 
Taking statistics has become so highly de- 
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veloped a science that many mistakes are 
unnecessary. Itis not probable that many 
have been made in the present case. Where 
they have occurred, and can be proved, a re- 
counting should be granted. An accurate 
numbering of the people is all important, 
and the Government could better afford to 
order the census retaken than to impair its 
usefulness by allowing evident mistakes to 
go uncorrected. 

THE Wilson Bill does not solve the Original 
Package question. Liquor dealers claim that 
the bill can apply to no _ legislation 
which took place before its passage, 
that if the laws were unconstitutional 
before its passage they are after, and 
that they must be re-enacted to be operative. 
This interpretation has been upheld in Kan- 
sas, though not in Iowa. The general and 
growing sentiment is that the Supreme 
Court should reconsider its decision concern- 
ing Original Packages. As Senator Edmunds 
says: 

The people of the states should have the 
charge of the preservation of their own auton- 
omy, whether it relates to drugs, dynamite, or 
intoxicating liquors. . . Each state must govern 
itself... But after all, we need not give ourselves 
any great uneasiness. The Supreme Court... 
is liable to review and revise its action, as it 
has done before, and very wisely too. 

It is certainly hard for a layman to 
understand why, if under the constitution, 
astate can forbid the introduction of goods or 
foods supposed to be infected with disease, 
she cannot forbid the introduction of liquors, 
which she believes to bring a worse infection. 


At Halle, Germany, for a week of October 
was seen the novel sight of nearly 400 So- 
cialists in free debate. It was the celebra- 
tion of their return to freedom. The devel- 
opments of the congress are not threatening. 
Moderation is the intention of the majority, 
and a campaign of education by means of 
newspapers and pamphlets seems to be their 
chief dependency. There were several sig- 
nificant features: the admission of women 
as delegates; the suspicion of each other 
which existed among the radicals; the 
pronounced antipathy to religion; the 
extent to which even the moderate party 
demand state aid, going so far as to include 
free legal and medical assistance. 


‘‘ ARMENIA for the Armenians’’ is the cry 
which is coming from that long-suffering 
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country. Abused by Turkish officials, per- 
secuted by the hatred of the Mohammedans 
because they are Christians, overrun by the 
savage Kurds, kept in turmoil by the in- 
trigues of Russia, the Armenians are at 
present one of the most pitiable peoples on 
the face of the earth. England long ago en- 
gaged that Turkey should give the Arme- 
nians a respectable government and needed 
reforms, but she has not kept her engage- 
ments. 

No honor which Germany could bestow 
was unfit for the ninetieth birthday of Count 
Von Moltke. The simple-hearted, unobtru- 
sive old hero has won the admiration of the 
world for his military skill in the wonderful 
campaigns he conducted. War to him is not 
what it is to most soldiers—a field for adven- 
ture and for acquiring possession. He de- 
clares it ‘‘an element in God’s creation ”’ 
and believes that ‘‘ without war the world 
would go into decay and lose itself in materi- 
alism.’’ His soldier life has been in perfect 
harmony with this high ideal. It is a grati- 
fication to all nations to see Von Moltke 
come down to old age honored and loved as 
he deserves. There is but one regret con- 
nected with the pageant reported from Ber- 
lin—the absence of Count Bismarck. 

THERE are enough examples familiar to 
everybody, of corporations which, to quote 
Isaac Watts’ expression for wanting theearth, 

——-stretch their arms like seas 
And grasp in all the shores. 

Their opposites alone interest the Wote-Book. 
In November, it remarked that the Louisiana 
Lottery Company was depending upon the 
express companies for transportation. This 
meant large profits for the carriers. But 
one of the express companies, the United 
States, refuses to handle the Lottery’s busi- 
ness. Let the pessimist take note. Whena 
great private corporation prefers reduced 
profits to helping on a bad business, the cry 
that the times show no honor where self- 
interest is concerned, no self-sacrifice in mat- 
ters of dollars, must be revised. 

For the first time the full diary of Sir 
Walter Scott has been published. It covers 
the period of his financial distress and of his 
noble efforts to satisfy his creditors. The 
attitude which Sir Walter took in regard to 
intellectual power, was that it was property 
and that he had no right to withhold it from 
his creditors ; thus he says : 
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I might save my library, etc., by assistance of 
friends, and bid my creditors defiance. But for 
this I would, in a court of honor, deserve to lose 
my spurs. No, if they permit me, I will be their 
vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my im- 
agination to find diamonds (or what may sell for 
such) to make good my engagements, not to en- 
rich myself. And this from no reluctance to 
allow myself to be called the Insolvent, which I 
probably am, but because I will not put out of 
the power of my creditors the resources, mental 
or literary, which yet remain to me. 

This high standard is entirely beyond the 
present conception ofintellectual property, for 
according to it,even that which has already 
been ‘dug from the mine of the imagination ’ 
cannot always be called one’s own. 


ONE of the most interesting men of this 
century died at Trieste, Austria, in October— 
the traveler and scholar, Sir Richard Burton. 
It was he who in disguise entered Mecca and 
Medina after they had been for years closed 
to Christians. It was he who discovered 
Lake Tanganyika and opened a way into Af- 
rica for Livingstone and Stanley. His life is 
full of the wildest adventure; but it did not 
prevent his being a scholar of a vagabond 
sort. He wrote many books of travels and 
translated much from different languages— 
he is said to have been familiar with twenty- 
seven. His greatest literary work is his 
translation of the Arabian Nights, which has 
been called, because of its voluminous and 
learned notes, an ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Eastern 
Life.’’ 


A Scorcu judge was once called upon to 
decide on some point regarding a large be- 
quest to achurch. So purely a commercial 
transaction did the granting of the bequest 
seem to him that he called it ‘‘ fire-insurance.”’ 
This rough witticism stands very littlechance 
of living long in the United States. Ourrich 
men are wisely disposing of their property 
while still in their vigor. So marked is the 
practice that Mr. Gladstone recommendsit to 
the English ina leading review and suggests 
to the rich of the kingdom that they 
found a society, where each member shall 
bind himself in honor to give yearly a 
percentage of his income for beneficence. 

A RECENT reviewer of the missions of the 
world announces that forty-eight societies 
are in existence which aim to convert the 
Jew. Heestimates that 100,000 Jews have 
been baptized in the last seventy-five years. 


Probably the most effective missionary work 
the people of the United States can do among 
the Jews is to see that those which now are 
flocking to our country are received kindly 
and are not subjected to prejudice. The per- 
secutions in Eastern Europe have raised the 
immigration in the last year to over 32,000; 
10,000 more than in the preceding year. It 
is to be hoped that they will find so different 
an interpretation of Christianity among the 
people to whom they have come, from that 
among those from whom they have fled, that 
the religion will be recommended to them. 


A PETITION has gone to President Harrison 
requesting the appointment of a woman to 
fill Justice Miller’s seat in the Supreme 
Court. It is spoken of as a ‘‘novel idea.’’ 
Why should it be? Shakspere’s Portia is 
not the only ‘‘ Daniel come to judgment,”’ 
which the world has seen. Women of large 
judicial minds have influenced every age. 
In many courts to-day women are pleading 
with success. A woman on the Supreme 
Bench is not out of harmony with history or 
the times ; and while there is no probability of 
such an appointment in this generation or 
the next, there are signs that it may be made 
in some future one. 

THE rapid opening tocommerce of the new 
parts of the world is nearly equaled by the 
extent to which the old and partially aban- 
doned portions are being harnessed by mod- 
ern enterprise. Here is a canal almost 
complete via Corinth by which shipping 
can go from the Gulf of Athens to the 
Gulf of Corinth, thus avoiding Cape Mata- 
pan ; here is a bridge planned for the Helles- 
pont, and only waiting for the Sublime Porte 
to grant a charter to become a reality ; and 
here are Philadelphia locomotives arriving at 
Jaffa, which soon will be puffing between 
that port and Jerusalem. The world over, a 
new civilization is building on the ruins of 
the old. 

Our readers will remember that in 7he 
Library Table of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
April, 1890, was published a curio from the 
will of Benjamin Franklin. It was shown 
there that the money had not amounted to 
nearly so large a sum as the philosopher had 
estimated it would reach by the end of the 
first century. It seems that if his heirs have 
their way the public will not get what it has 
amounted to. They are about to contest the 
will. When we remember the nonsensical 
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and useless bequests which are upheld, such 
as printing pamphlets advocating doctrines 
long since dropped by the world, ringing 
bells for the dead whom no oneremembers any 
longer, and supporting pulpits and schools 
for which there are no hearers and no pupils, 
we cannot believe that any court will disre- 
gard the evident intention of Franklin's will. 

‘‘ ALPHONSE KARR, gardener’’ was written 
over the door of the French novelist whose 
death has been recently reported. A Roman- 
tist of the Victor Hugo school, he wrote many 
books of great popularity. He also dabbled 
in politics and wrote freely to the end of his 
long life for the French reviews, on all sorts 
of subjects. But it was among his plants 
that he was most at home. A devotion to 
horticulture like that of Prince Von Ligne 
characterized him. His ‘‘Trip around my 
Garden ”’ is a delightful book, an example of 
the absorbing interest, the unadulterated 
pleasure, the exciting episodes which only 
the enthusiastic gardener knows. 
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THE Chautauqua Assembly Herald in the 
last volume printed a bit of history in regard 
to the spelling of the name Chautauqua, 
which will interest those who are following 
Dr. Thorpe’s studies on Chautauqua in His- 
tory: Until twenty-five years ago the name 
was spelled Chautauque ; and by all Western 
New-Yorkers pronounced as itisto-day. But 
those living at a distance persisted in pro- 
nouncing it ‘‘Chautawk.’’ Judge Foote, of 
Jamestown, was so disgusted with the mis- 
pronunciation that on a return from the East, 
where it had especially annoyed him, he re- 
solved to effect a change in the spelling of 
the word. At first it was thought thata 
legislative act would be necessary to secure 
the change. As soon as it was decided that 


it could be done without such a measure, he 
went to the commissioners, to the county 
clerk, and to all the editors, and persuaded 
them to change the spelling of the word. 
In an incredibly short time ‘‘Chautauque’’ 
disappeared before the Chautauqua of to-day. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR DECEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


First Week (ending December 8). 
‘‘Outline History of England.” Chap. IX. 
“Our English.”” Pages 190-215. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘The Intellectual Development of the En- 
glish People.’’ 
“An English Scholar of the Middle Ages.” 
Sunday Reading for December 7. 


Second Week (ending December 15). 
“‘Outline History of England.’’ Chap. X. 
“Our English.’’ Pages 215-245. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“How the Saxons Lived.” 
““The Religious History of England.’’ 
Sunday Reading for December 14. 


Third Week (ending December 22). 
“Outline History of England.” Chap. XI. 
(first half). 
‘‘From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The English Constitution.”’ 
‘*The Brazilian Constitution.” 
““ What Shall we do with our Children?” 
Sunday Reading for December 21. 


Fourth Week (ending December 31). 


Chap. I. 


‘Outline History of England.”’ 
(last half). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.’’ 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘The Tenure of Land in England.” 
“Studies in Astronomy.” 
Sunday Reading for December 28. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

Memory Contest: Write on blackboard or 
paper, the table on page 151 of ‘‘ Outline His- 
tory of England.”’ 
A Study: The English Scholar of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Illustrate by illuminated texts. 
Supplement by ‘To a Missal of the Thir- 
teenth Century.’’* 
Colloquial English: Short impromptus on 
characters in the history lesson for the week, 
to be criticised by the members. 
Reading: ‘‘ Maid of Domrémy.’’ * 
Debate: Resolved that the introduction of 
the Monastic System was a benefit to the 
English people. (See Freeman in present 
number.) 


Chap. XI. 


Chap. II. 


*See The Library Table, page 414. 
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SECOND WEEK. 


1. Roll-Call: Your favorite English Queen 
and why—to the accession of James I. 

2. Round-Table: Salient points in ‘‘ How the 
Saxons Lived.’’ (See series of articles con- 
cluded in this number.) 

3. Reading: ‘‘Suggestions on the Use of 
English.’’* 

4. Paper: War before and after the invention 
of gunpowder. 

5. Discussion of the influence of Henry VIII.’s 
domestic difficulties on the breach between 
England and the Pope. 

6. Talk: Shakspere’s conception of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s character, illustrated by readings 
from ‘‘ Henry the Eighth.” 


THIRD WEEK. 

I. Roll-Call : Answered by literary curios from 
the Conquest to Chaucer. 

2. Paraphrase of the ‘‘ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man.” 

3- Discussion of the Six Articles. 

4. Continued story—Subject, Elizabeth and 
Mary: To'be told by the members in suc- 
cession, no one to occupy more than two 
minutes. 

5- Debate: Resolved, That the Brazilian con- 
stitution by lengthening the official term, 
by substituting educational for universal 
suffrage, and by providing for easy amend- 
ment has improved on the American 
plan. 


FOURTH WEEK. 


1. Essay: Elizabeth’s Suitors. 

2. Table-Talk: Review the series of articles, 
‘*The Tenure of Land in England.”’ 

3- Reading: ‘‘ The Beginnings of Astronomy.’’* 

Let the circle resolve itself into a fireside 
group and devote the rest of the evening to 
Christmas. Each one is expected to contribute 
to the entertainment. Let one tell a Christmas 
story, another sing a carol, a third read the se- 
lection in The Library Table, ‘‘ Christmas in 
1548,” others explain the legends and signifi- 
cance of Christmas greens. 

If the circle desires to devote an entire eve- 
ning to Christmas, by adding to these suggestions 
and consulting back volumes of this magazine, 
it will be able to arrange as elaborate an 
entertainment as is desired. 


CHAUCER DAY. 
Through me men go into the blissful place 
Of the heart’s heal and deadly woundé’s cure; 
Through me men go unto the well of Grace, 
Where green and lusty May doth ever endure; 


*See The Library Table, page 414. 
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This is the way to all good aventure; 

Be glad, then, Reader, and thy sorrow offcast, 

All open am I, pass in, and speed thee fast ! 
—From ‘‘ Assembly of Fowls.”’ 

‘‘The Canterbury Tales’’ offer a fine oppor- 
tunity for an evening’s entertainment. Let the 
circle represent as many as possible of the 
‘‘nine and twenty”? that made the pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. They are supposed to be at the 
Tabbard Inn, which can be well represented by 
a large old-fashioned kitchen, with fire-place. 
The guests should all be in appropriate cos- 
tume, suggestions for which can be found inthe 
Prologue to the Tales. An illustrated edition 
of Chaucer would be of service. The Host is to 
act as master of ceremonies. Certain stories 
previously chosen and prepared shall be told by 
appropriate characters. The following are sug- 
gested as especially good. 

Knight: The knight should be clad in full 
armor, helmet, coat of mail, greaves, and carry 
a shield and spear. 

Wife of Bath: She should wear a wimple [a 
covering of silk, linen, or cotton laid in folds 
for neck, chin, and sides of the face], a broad 
brimmed hat, a foot-mantle [probably a sort of 
riding petticoat], 

—on her feet a pair of spores scharpe. 
Hire hosen were of fyn scarlett reed, 
Full streyte [straight|y-teyed, and schoos full moyste 
(soft] and newe. 

Franklin; He should wear rich and highly- 
colored clothing, long pointed shoes, short 
shoulder cape fastened at the left shoulder, a 
dagger and pouch of white silk at his girdle. 

White was his berde as the dayesye. 
Of his complexioun he was sanguine. 

Man of Law: His costume should be a skull 
cap, a loose gown reaching to the knee, belted 
with sash, knee-breeches, and low shoes. 

Nowher so besy a man as he ther n’as, 
And yet he semed besier than he was. 

Nun: The usual dress of a nun; a long black 
cloak and a wimple. 

Clerk: The same dress as the Man of Law, 
over which should be thrown a short cloak of 
coarse material. 

Not oo word spak he more than was neede, 

Al that he spak it wasof heye prudence, 

And short and quyk, and ful of great sentence. 

Sounynge in moral manere was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 
SUGGESTIONS TO SOLITARY READERS. 
THE chapter on ‘‘Colloquial English ’’ brings 
a gloom into the Corner. It suggests somebody 
to talk with on other themes than housekeeping 
and neighborhood affairs. The Occupant has 
nobody. The household of which the Corner is a 


























part, isasilentone. It works hard, eats heart- 
ily, sleeps long, and few words are inter- 
changed. To be sure the pastor comes in now- 
and-then and prays. He is a solemn man with 
great respect for his office and quite unaware 
that the Occupant would rather talk with, than 
listen to, him. The neighbors who come in re- 
peat the news, dispute a little over the political 
situation, and wonder whether we’ll have 
“good goin’’’ this winter. Then there is the 
school-teacher, who does all the talking him- 
self. It is not a promising situation for im- 
proving conversational graces. Is it hopeless? 
By no means. 

Those who have limited opportunities for con- 
versation often blunder by thinking that only 
certain topics are legitimate. They conceive 
the idea that history, literature, science, and 
art are all that should be handled in conversa- 
tion. Since there is nobody for them to discuss 
the little they know on these lines with, they 
keep silent and grow glum over their lack of 
opportunity. 

But this is an un-Chautauquan attitude. It is 
with the weapons which we possess that Chau- 
tauqua bids us attain culture. It is an atti- 
tude which would prevent most of the world 
from ever becoimng ready talkers and sympa- 
thetic listeners. 

It is in making use of the material which is at 
hand that the deepest art of conversation lies. 

Simple incidents, every-day events, when 
handled with sympathy and appreciation, can be 
talked about in so fresh and bright a manner that 
they deserve to be called conversation, and the 
practice becomes a constant drill in ‘‘ Colloquial 
English.” In the same way the neighbor- 
hood gossip, the minister’s last sermon, the 
Sunday-school lesson, the new school ma’am, 
and the best way to keep vegetables, may be 
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made a drill in vivacity and correct expression. 

And when this is done what then? There is 
no opportunity for helpful criticism. This work 
which is so useful in Local Circles, how is it to 
be carried on in a Corner? The most useful 
criticism which anybody experiences is self- 
criticism. When one is downright in earnest about 
self-improvement, he will do all for himself, or 
nearly all, that critical mates could do. More, 
he will find a rich field for criticism in the peri- 
odical press. One of the most interesting scrap- 
books to be made is from the slips, the abuses, 
and the blunders of the hurried writers. The 
newspaper corresponds to table-talk in many 
particulars, and many oftheir errors and pecul- 
iarities are common. If discretion is em- 
ployed in collecting specimens one can soon 
gather a book full of errors and peculiarities, 
which will afford amusement as well as culti- 
vate exactness and discrimination. 

One method of improving ‘‘Colloquial En- 
glish,’’ which is but little practiced nowadays, 
is writing long and gossipy letters, narrating all 
the incidents, the plans, the hopes, the sur- 
roundings of one’s life. There is no Corner but 
has such an outlet. The freer and faster the 
writing, as arule the more beneficial the prac- 
tice. 

The great hindrance to the Occupant’s 
becoming master of a good English style is 
after all the failure to use all the opportunities 
athand. The thought that so much more 
could have been done with so much greater ease 
if the attempt had been made in youth instead 
of middle age, often overrules the better sense, 
and periods of inertness and discouragement 
follow. In every thing it is only by advancing 
from where we now are, that we progress. 
There is no way of beginning at some desired 
point ahead. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES CN REQUIRED READINGS. 
FOR DECEMBER. 


“OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.”’ 

P. 146. ‘‘Dau/’phin.’’ This was the title 
borne by the oldest son of the king of France 
from the year 1349 to 1830, when it was re- 
nounced by the son of Charles X. The title 
originally belonged to the counts of Vienne, 
and is said to have arisen from the fact that one 
of them wore on his helmet the device of a dol- 
phin. The name of the province itself was 
afterward changed to Dauphiny. Humbert II., 
the last one of these counts, sold his province to 





the king of France and transferred his title to 
the king’s son. 

P. 147. ‘‘Verneuil’’ [vair-nii-y]. Thesound 
of Zin French words is hard to represent in En- 
glish ; perhaps the consonant y uttered as briefly 
as possible after the preceding vowel represents 
it as well as any thing that can be used in 
writing. 


“Yeoman.” An Old-English word formed, 


perhaps, from g¢ and man, and meaning serv- 
ant, the Anglo-Saxon verb géman meaning to 
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care for. The yeomen in England belonged to 
the common people, but were next below the 
gentry. The English army was composed 
largely of this class, while the French troops 
were mostly from the ranks of the nobility. 

P. 149. The twenty-two years between the 
death of the Maid of Orleans and the close of the 
One Hundred Years’ War were passed in almost 
constant warfare in the endeavor to finally drive 
the English invaders from France. 

P. 150. ‘‘The War of the Roses.” Accord- 
ing to Shakspere, certain lords were in the 
Temple Gardens, contending about the succes- 
sion when Richard Plantagenet [duke of York] 
exclaimed— 

Since you are tongue-tied and so loth to speak, 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 


If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me. 


Somerset. 
Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer 
Pluck a red rose from offthis thorn with me, 
1 Henry VI., Act II., Scene 4. 
‘‘ Edmund Beaufort’’ was the brother of the 
John Beaufort, duke of Somerset, whose name 
is found in the genealogical table on page 151. 
Edmund succeeded John as duke of Somerset. 
P. 153. ‘‘Benevolences.’”’ Edward ‘‘be- 
thought him of an ingenious expedient, which 
was to ask the rich citizens out of kindness to 


give him a large sum, which was called a ‘be- 


nevolence’ or token of good-will. The citizens 
would much rather not have given it, but they 
dared not refuse ‘as though,’ says More, ‘the 
name of benevolence had signified that every 
man should pay not what he himself of his good- 
will list to grant, but what the king of his good- 
will list to take.’ So, though bearing so pleas- 
ing a name, it was a grievous additional tax, and 
the ingenious idea in due time produced its ef- 
fect.”"—Guest’s ‘English History.” 

P. 154. ‘‘ The king-maker.’? ‘‘ Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, was the most power- 
ful of England’s feudal barons. His vassals 
formed a vast army; and so numerous were his 
retainers, that he is said to have feasted daily 
at his various manors and castles upward of 
thirty thousand persons.’’ It was probably due 
to his help that the Yorkists had been able to 
win the battle of Towton which made Edward 
IV. king. Afterward when Warwick threw his 
influence in favor of the Lancastrians, the 
Yorkists were beaten. Edward was compelled 
to flee, Henry VI. was released from his impris- 
onment in the Tower and again proclaimed 
king. The government of the country was then 
for a time completely in Warwick’s power. It 
was from these circumstances that he gained 
the title ‘‘king-maker.”’ 
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“‘Lady Elizabeth Grey.’’ By this imprudent 
marriage with the widowed daughter of a Lan- 
castrian baron, Richard Woodville, Lord Rivers, 
Edward imperiled his position as king. 

P. 156. ‘‘The murder of the Princes.’”’ The 
story of their having been smothered is told by 
Sir Thomas More. The murder had been en- 
trusted to Sir James Tyrrel, who sent three as- 
sassins to execute the commission. Finding 
the princes asleep in bed they smothered them 
with the pillows, and showed their dead bodies 
to Tyrrel. They were buried at the foot of the 
stairs. In the reign of Charles II., it is said, 
there being occasion to dig in that spot, bones 
which in size would exactly correspond to those 
of the princes were found. See Shakspere’s 
‘*King Richard III.” 

P. 161. ‘‘LambertSimnel.” ‘A rumor havy- 
ing spread among the people that the earl of 
Warwick had escaped from the Tower and was 
lying concealed in some part of England, a 
priest cf Oxford, named Simon, brought forward 
a handsome youth, whose real name was Lam- 
bert Simnel, but who had been trained by Simon 
to personate the young earl. He took him to 
Ireland where the people received him with joy 
and proclaimed him king, under the title of 
Edward VI. And although the king exhibited 
the real earl of Warwick in public, the im- 
poster still retained his adherents in Ireland [and 
they advanced with him to Stoke].”—Anderson. 

P. 163. ‘‘Mulcted.’’ See ‘‘ Word Studies,”’ 
page 397 of this magazine. It is said that the 
earl of Oxford was obliged to pay a fine of 
410,000 for making too great a show of liveries 
on the occasion of the king’s visit to him. 

“The Star Chamber.’’ ‘The court of the 
Star Chamber was of very ancient origin, and 
derived its name from the chamber of the king’s 
palace at Westminster, in which it used to hold 
its sessions, the ceiling of this apartment being 
decorated with stars. It had very extensive 
powers, both civil and criminal, and could ad- 
judge cases without the intervention of a jury. 
Hence it became a formidable instrument of 
tyranny. It was abolished by act of Parliament 
in 1641."—Anderson. See pages 217 and 223 of 
the text-book. 

P. 164. ‘‘Feudatories.’”? Tenants holding 
lands on conditions of military service. 

‘France . . . annexed a large share of 
Italy.” Louis XII, king of France, had re- 
ceived from his grandmother claims to Milan 
and to Naples which, as he held, had been 
usurped by other heirs. On coming to the 
throne he immediately pressed these claims, 
and succeeded in winning them. 

P. 165. ‘‘Maximilian.’? Emperorof Germany. 
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‘‘Guinegate.’’ This field was in the extreme 
northern part of France, in what is now the de- 
partment of Calais. It was a few miles from 
the coast, about half way between Calais and 
Crécy. For a number of years the French 
provinces had seen no hostile armies, and at 
sight of these combined English and German 
forces, their troops were seized with a panic, 
and putting spurs to their horses they fled with- 
outa blow. For this the name of battle of 
the Spurs was given to the action. 

“Scots always on the side of France.’’ Re- 
call for the reason of this what is said concern- 
ing the Scotch and French on page 121 of the 
text-book. 

P. 166. ‘‘The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
The joyous meeting of the two great monarchs 
of England and France, Henry VIII. and 
Frances I., in the renowned valley of Ardres, 
was an event which made all Europe ring with 
the history of its wonders. Henry with his 
queen and whole court passed the sea from Do- 
ver to Calais, and thence proceeded to Guisnes, 
asmall town on the frontiers. Francis, at- 


tended in like manner, came to Ardres, a few 
miles distant, and the two monarchs met for 
the first time on horseback, in tHe fields, at a 
place situated between these two towns, but still 
within the English pale; for Francis agreed to 


pay this compliment to Henry, in consideration 
of that prince’s passing the sea that he might 
be present at the interview. Wolsey, to 
whom both kings had entrusted the regulation 
of the ceremonial, contrived this circumstance 
in order todo honor to his master. The no- 
bility of both France and England here dis- 
played their magnificence with such emulation 
as procured the place of interview the name of 
‘The Field of the Cloth of Gold.’ ’—Hume. 

P. 167. “Boleyn” [bool’in]. ‘‘Campeg- 
gio” [kam-ped’jo]. 

P. 169. ‘‘Sir Thomas More.” 
Chaucer to Tennyson,” page 47. 

P. 174. ‘‘The Poet Surrey.” See ‘From 
Chaucer to Tennyson,’’ pages 48 and 49. 

“Bills of attainder.”’ These were laws de- 
claring persons guilty of treason and con- 
demning them without a formal trial. 

P. 175. ‘‘The Litany.’’ The appointed form 
of responsive prayer used as part of divine 
service. 

P. 176. ‘‘Solway Moss.’’ Shortly before 
this time the English had crossed the Tweed at 
Berwick, but on learning that James had collected 
an army ot about thirty thousand men, they 
retreated into their own country. James gave 
the signal to pursue them. His army having 
become disaffected, only one-third of the num- 


See ‘‘ From 
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ber crossed the border, and these were upon the 
point of meeting when a small body of about 
five hundred English appeared against them. 
The Scots were thrown into a panic and took to 
flight. Only a few were killed in the rout, but 
great numbers were taken prisoners. 

P. 180. ‘‘ Missal and breviary.”” The former 
is the Roman Catholic mass-book, or service- 
book, containing the daily eucharisiic service 
for the whole year; and the latter is the book 
containing the matins, lauds, vespers, and the 
complete daily service, which all who are in 
major orders are obliged to read. 

‘‘Purgatory.’’ The word is derived from two 
Latin words purum, clean, and agere to make. 
It is applied to a place or state believed to 
exist after death, where the souls of those who 
are not worthy to be admitted to paradise, and 
who do not deserve to be eternally lost, are pu- 
rified and made fit for heaven. 

P. 181. ‘‘Chantries.”’ Endowed chapels 
where priests sing or say mass for the souls of 
those who build and support the structures. 

P. 182. ‘‘Christ’s Hospital.” This famous 
school is commonly called the Blue Coat 
School, from the blue tunics worn by its little 
inmates. 

P. 185. ‘‘Lady Jane Grey.’’ She fell ‘‘a 
victim to the rashness and ambition of her mis- 
guided parents. Under the tuition of Aylmer, 
who was afterward bishop of London she made 
great progress in learning, and though but 
seventeen years of age when she suffered, she 
had evinced by the variety and extent of her ac- 
quirements, a most extraordinary capacity and 
mind, with personal charms which made her an 
object of admiration. She was endued with 
exemplary piety, and possessed a sweetness of 
disposition and a nobleness of heart that gained 
her universal love. Though she was induced to 
accept the crown, she took it rather as a burden 
than a favor, and resigned it with as great in- 
difference as she would have laid down a gar- 
land when its beauties had faded and its scent 
had gone.’’—Bayley’s ‘‘History of the Tower.’’ 

P. 190. ‘‘Inquisition.’’ An ecclesiastical court 
established for the purpose of seeking out and 
trying persons accused of heresy, and endowed 
with the power of inflicting punishment upon 
those pronounced guilty. Although heretics 
had been punished by death as early as the 
fourth century, under Theodosius, yet the In- 
quisition proper was not called into being until 
the twelfth century. The Spanish Inquisition 
was especially severe. 

“*T-con’o-clasm.”” See ‘“‘ Word Studies,”’ page 
397. In the Netherlands, the iconoclasts as- 
sembled and destroyed the images in many of 
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the churches. ‘At Antwerp a mob ravaged 
the cathedral, destroyed the statues, cut in 
pieces the paintings, the pride of Flemish art, 
demolished the great organ, the most perfect in 
the world, overthrew seventy altars, and car- 
ried off the vestments (the priests’ robes) and 
sacred vessels. Four hundred churches were 
sacked in Flanders alone by these violent op- 
posers to the veneration of images.”’ 

P. 191. ‘‘Huguenots” [hu’ghe-nots]. The 
name was imported into France from Geneva, 
but its origin is unknown ; it may have sprung 
from some person bearing either the whole 
name, or that of Hugo or Hugues, of whom no 
history was kept. 

“Gauntlet.” The custom in the Middle 
Ages, when one knight challenged another, was 
for the challenger to throw his gauntlet (glove 
of mail) on the ground before his opponent, and 
for the latter to pick it up if he wished to accept 
the challenge. 

P. 195. ‘‘Surplice.’”” The white robe worn 
by the clergy during part of their ministrations. 

P. 197. ‘‘Coligny’’ [ko-leen’ye]. 

“St. Bartholomew’s day.’’ The day fell on 
Saturday, August 23. ‘‘All the leaders of the 


Protestants were assembled together for the 
purpose, as was represented to them, of doing 
honor to the marriage of their chief, the young 


king of Navarre, with the sister of Charles IX., 
a miserable young king who then occupied the 
French throne. This dull creature was made 
to believe by his mother and other fierce Cath- 
olics about him that the Huguenots meant to 
take his life; and he was persuaded to give se- 
cret orders that, on the tolling of a great bell, 
they should be fallen upon by an overpowering 
force of armed men and slaughtered wherever 
they could be found. . . . The moment the bell 
tolled the murderers broke forth. During all 
that night and the next two days they broke 
into houses, fired the houses, shot and stabbed 
the Protestants, men, women, and children, and 
flung their bodies into the streets. Upward of 
ten thousand Protestants were killed in Paris 
alone; in all France, four or five times that 
number.’’—Dickens. 

P. 198. ‘‘Sea-beggars.”” A name given to 
the inhabitants of the coasts of Holland and 
Zealand. A large portion of their land was re- 
claimed from the sea by the construction of 
huge dikes. 

‘*Galleons”’ [gal’le-ons]. A name applied to 
the ships used by the Spaniards. Large vessels 
with three or four decks. 

‘*Buccaneers.’”’ Sea robbers. The term was 
applied especially to the English and French 
adventurers who combined to despoil the Span- 
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ish in America in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

P. 200. ‘‘The Lizard.’’ A bold headland on 
the most southern point of England, twenty- 
three miles southeast of Land’s End. 


FROM ‘‘CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.”’ 

P. 7. ‘‘Inflections.’’ See ‘‘Word Studies,” 
page 46 of this magazine. 

P. 9. “Scdp.’? Singer, poet. 

P. 12. ‘‘ Resumé” [ra-zu-ma]. 
up, a recapitulation. 

‘‘Jongleurs.”’ See note in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for November, page 168. 

“‘Taillefer”’ [ta-i-fér]. 

P. 13. ‘‘Roncesvals’” [rong-sa-val]. A 
small town of Spain, which commands the en- 
trance to oneof the passes ofthe Pyrenees. ‘‘ The 
numerous local ballads and romances of the 
Middle Ages, connected with Roland and other 
peers of Charlemagne on one side and with the 
Spanish Bernardo del Carpioon the other, have 
given to the place a legendary character which 
history cannot remove.” 

“‘Sagas.’’ Legends handed down among the 
Norsemen and kindred people. 

“‘Knights-errant.’’ Wandering knights ; men 
who traveledin search of adventures, seeking to 
aid the weak and helpless and to redress wrongs. 

‘“‘Metrical romances.”’ Tales told in verse. 

“Chivalry.” The system of knighthood. 

‘*Strophic.”’ Pertaining to strophes [strd’- 
phés], songs given on the stage while turning 
from the right to the left of the orchestra ; that 
part given when going in the opposite direction 
was called the antistrophe. ‘‘Hence in an- 
cient lyric poetry the former of two stanzas was 
the strophe, and the latter the antistrophe.”’ 

‘* Alexandrines.’’ Lines composed of twelve 
syllables which are divided into six iambi—an 
iambus is a foot of two syllables, having the ac- 
cent on the second. An Alexandrine is fre- 
quently used as the third line of a triplet, to im- 
part weight or solemnity, as in the following 
from Dryden’s Aineid : 


A summing 


Their fury falls; he skims the liquid plains, 
High onhis chariot, and, with loosened reins, 
Ma-jes’ | tic moves’ | a-long’ | and aw’-ful pause’ | main- 
tains’ | 

P. 14. ‘‘Sassenach.” The Gaelic form of 
the word Saxon. It was the word applied by 
the Celts of Britain to the Saxon invaders. 

“Cymri’’ [Kim/re]. 

“‘Marches.’’ The frontiers of a land, es- 
pecially applied to those between England and 
Scotland, and between England and Wales. 

P. 17. ‘“Ormulum.’’ The book took its 
name from its author Orm or Ormin, a regular 
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An ancient 


canon of the order of St. Augustin. 
inscription reads, - 


This boc is nemmed Orrmulum 
Forrthi thatt Orm itt Wrohhte. 

‘‘ Allegorical interpretation.” Interpretation 
by resemblances. An allegory is a narration of 
fictitious events in which it; is sought to teach 
or to illustrate some important truth. An alle- 
gory in which the Jewish nation is represented 
under the symbol of a vine is found in Psalm 
LXXX., beginning with verse 8. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress is a long allegory. See page 21 
of the text-book. 

P. 18. ‘‘King Pepin.” The reference is to a 
nursery rhyme to be found probably in ‘‘ Mother 
Goose : ° 

Little King Pippin he built a great hall, 
Pie-crust and pastry-crust, that was the wall. 

This is sometimes printed Pepin and ex- 
plained to bea legendary reference tothe famous 
Frankish king of that name. It is more prob- 
able however that it is merely a personification 
of pippin, i.e. apple, and of course the “hall” 
is the apple pie. 

P. 19. ‘‘ Mariolatry.”’ 
Virgin Mary. 

“ Hagiology ’’ [ha-ji-ol’o-ji]. A name applied 
to adescription or history of the sacred writings ; 
also to narratives containing the lives and le- 
gends of the saints. 

P. 20. ‘‘Geste.’? An Anglo-Saxon verb mean- 
ing to tell adventures ; as a noun it means act, 
adventure, achievement. 

P. 21. ‘*The seven deadly sins” are, anger, 
covetousness, envy, gluttony, lust or luxury, 
pride, and sloth. 

P. 23. ‘‘Satirist.’” One who writes satire, 
a form of composition which holds up vice or 
folly for reprobation. It is aimed at weakness, 
folly, or wickedness, rather than at the indi- 
vidual, and has for its object the reformation of 
the abuses which it dep: .ts. 

“‘Apocalypse.’’ A name specifically applied 
to the last book in the Bible. It is derived di- 
rectly from a Greek verb meaning to uncover, 
to disclose. 

P. 24. ‘‘ Vintner.’’ A wine-seller. 

“Dante”? [dan/’te], ‘‘Petrarch”’ [pe’trark], 
“Boccaccio” [bok-kat’ch6]. 

P. 25. ‘*Foulés.’’ Birds. 

‘‘Parlament of Foules.” 
the Fowls.”’ 

“‘Machault ”’ [ma-sho]. 

P. 26. ‘*Prologue”’ [pro’log]. 
introduction. 

P. 27. ‘“‘Sompnour or apparitor.”” A sum- 
moner of an ecclesiastical court, the officer who 
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served the process [the means used for bringing 
the defendent] of the court. 

‘‘ Apologues”’ [ap’o-logs]. Moral fables ; fic- 
tions founded on “the supposed actions of brutes 
and inanimate things.’’ Fine examples of apo- 
logues are found in Xsop’s Fables. 

P. 29. ‘‘Auctours.’’ Authors. 

P. 32. ‘“‘JamesI.’? The third ruler of the 
Stuart dynasty in Scotland. On his way to 
France to be educated his ship was captured by 
an English man-of-war, and he was taken pris- 
oner and held in captivity for nineteen years. 
During this time both Henry IV. and Henry V. 
treated him well, and especially the former care- 
fully attended to his education. 

P. 34. ‘‘Bedouins” [bed’oo-eens]. Wander- 
ing Arabs of the desert. 

P. 37. “Excalibur”? [ex-kal/i-bur]. 
name of King Arthur’s sword. 

P. 40. ‘‘ Humanist.’’ One who follows the 
studies of the Aumanities, or polite literature. 

** Elycon’s well.”” Mount Helicon in Greece 
was supposed to be the favorite home of the 
Muses. Upon it was a grove sacred to them, 
and near this was a famous fountain which was 
thought to give poetic inspiration to all those 
who drank from it. 

P. 41. ‘‘Fere nature.’ Of a wild nature. 

‘*Moss-troopers.’’ Bandits or marauders who 
inhabited the border regions between England 
and Scotland. They took their name from the 
fact that the country over which they roamed 
(‘‘ trooped ”’) was covered with moss. 

P. 45. ‘‘Chalcondylas”’ [kal-kon’de-las]. A 
Greek scholar. 

P. 48. “Canzoni.” Little songs. 

P. 49. ‘‘Scansion.’” The act of marking and 
distinguishing the feet of which the lines of 
poetry are composed. 

‘‘Archaisms.’’ Obsolete words and expressions. 

P. 50. ‘‘Avernus.”” The lake located by 
poets at the entrance to the infernal regions. 

“Eclogues.”? Writings in which shepherds 
are introduced who hold conversations with one 
another ; idyls, bucolics—the latter word being 
derived from the Greek name for cow. 

P. 51. ‘‘Anagrams.’’ Transpositions of the 
letters of a word or expression by which new 
words are formed, as, for example, the common 
ones, Galenus, angelus; rail, liar. 

P. 52. ‘‘ Hamadryads.”’ Wood nymphs, who 
live and die with the trees which are their 
homes. “‘Satyrs ’’ [sa’turs]. Deities or dem- 
igods represented as half men, half goats, who 
live in forests. 

P. 53. ‘‘ Ottavarima.’’ An Italian form of 
versification consisting of eight lines, the first 
six of which rhyme alternately, and the last two 
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form a couplet. All the lines are of the Italian 
heroic form, consisting of eleven syllables. By- 
ron has closely followed this style of writing in 
his ‘‘ Don Juan.”’ 


P. 54. ‘‘Gondoliers’’ [gon-do-leers’]. Men 


who row gondolas, the flat-bottomed pleasure 
boats used in Venice. 

‘*Epiphytic’’ [ep-i-fit’/ik]. A Greek derivative 
from two words meaning to grow and upon ; and 
applied to parasitic plants. 
the name of epiphytes. 


Such plants take 


“OUR ENGLISH.”’ 


P. 190. ‘‘Salons.’’ A French word; prop- 
erly the name of a drawing-room or parlor, but 
from that applied to the company assembled in 
such a room ; brilliant social circles. 

‘*Margaret Fuller.’’ See article in the Sep- 
tember number of this magazine, entitled ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli.”’ 

P. 198. “Ji yen aqui parlent”’ etc. There 
are those who talk well and who do not write 
well. It is because the occasion, the company, 
animates them and draws from their minds more 
than they find there when this stimulation is 
lacking. 

“Rabelais ’’ [ra-bla]. (1490-1553(?).) A French 
author. Lord Bacon called him ‘‘the great 
jester of France,’’ and some one else named him 
the ‘‘ Comic Homer.” 

P. 199. ‘‘The pho/’no-graph.”’ An instru- 
ment which registers and reproduces speech and 
all audible sounds. ‘It consists of a grooved 
cylinder covered with thin sheet metal, as tin- 
foil, and above this is a thin vibrating plate, to 
which is attached a stylus [a fine pointed wire] 
touching the tin-foil. As the plate vibrates un- 
der the influence of a sound, the stylus makes 
minute undulations in the foil, and these, when 
the cylinder is turned, set the plate in vibration 
and reproduce the sound.”’ 

P. 201. ‘‘ Minerva.’’ Oneof the great Roman 
divinities, the goddess of wisdom and of war. She 
is said to have been born from the head of Jupi- 
ter, completely clad in armor, springing forth 
with a war shout. 

P. 207. ‘‘Kit-Cat.’’ Written also Kit-Kat. 
A famous social club founded in London about 
1703, which assumed later a political charac- 
ter. It took its name from Christopher Kat, 
(or Cat), the confectioner at whose house the 
members were accustomed to dine. 

P. 222. ‘‘Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity.’’ This, 
the first secret society or brotherhood of college 
students, was founded at Williamsburg, Va., in 
1776. Other chapters or branches of the frater- 
nity were established later in different colleges. 
It has now become an honorary fraternity, and 
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the annual reunions of its chapters are noted 
events. 

‘The hustings.”” The name of the principal 
court of the city of London ; also the place where 
an election of a member of Parliament is held ; 
and from this it comes to be used of the platform 
on which the candidates for Parliament stand 
when addressing the voters. 

P. 223. ‘‘Highfalutin.” A slang term mean- 
ing the same as high-flying ; pompous, showy, 
high-sounding. The second part of the word 
has no definite origin. 

The expression ‘‘to make a speech for Bun- 
combe’’ came into use during the debate on the 
famous ‘‘ Missouri question.”?’ An old moun- 
taineer in the Sixteenth Congress, whose district 
included the county of Buncombe, rose to speak 
while the members were calling for the Ques- 
tion, and entreating him to stop. But hestoutly 
asserted that the people of his district expected 
him to represent them and that he was bound 
to ‘‘make a speech for Buncombe.” 

P. 231. ‘“‘Jeanie Deans.’’ A leading character 
in Scott’s novel, ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian.” 

P. 236. ‘‘ Parole & son,’ etc. Language like 
the soundoft the ophicleide [of’i klide], suitable 
for the height of the pulpit. (An ophicleide 
is a large brass wind instrument used in mili- 
tary bands and in the orchestra). 

P. 239. ‘‘Orphic.” A great number of 
poems, now known to have been compiled from 
different authors, were formerly attributed to a 
Greek mythical character, named Orpheus, the 
chief of a company of literary men. These 
poems are all remarkable for their brevity. 

P. 241. ‘*S’accoutumer” etc. ‘‘To accustom 
one’s self to write as he speaks and ashe thinks, 
is it not already to establish one’s self in the 
habit of thinking well ?”’ 

“Un auteur” etc. ‘An author who has too 
much fervor, and who chooses always to have it, 
said Fenelon, wears out and exhausts mine: I 
do not wish to have somuch. If he would ex- 
hibit less of it, he would leave me free to breathe 
and would cause me more pleasure: he holds 
me toointent ; the reading of his verses becomes 
for mea study. So much lightning dazzles me; 
I seek asoftened light which is easy for my 
weak eyes. I ask fora pleasing poet, suited to 
the common mass of men, who does all for them 
and nothing for himself. I wish fora sublimity 
so familiar, so sweet, and so simple that every 
one will be tempted at first to believe that he 
had attained it without any trouble, although 
few men are capable of reaching it. I prefer 
the pleasing to the surprising and to the marvel- 
ous.”’ 

P. 242. “ Le grandart’” etc. ‘The great art, it 
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seems to me, is to pass from the familiar to the 
heroic, and to descend by easy gradations. Woe to 
all work of this kind which seeks to be always se- 
rious, always great! It will be wearisome, it will 
be only a rhetorical display. It [literary work] 
needs skillful descriptions ; it needs variety ; it 
needs simplicity, exaltation, agreeableness. I 
do not say that I have all this, but I very much 
wish to have it; and that one who shall attain 
unto it shall be my friend and my master.’’ 
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P. 244. ‘‘ Dans son style’’ etc. ‘In his style 
always clear and natural, there is too much neg- 
ligence, too great a forgetfulness of propriety, 
too much inaccuracy. He is diffuse: he holds, 
in truth, a conversation with his reader, as Mon- 
taigne ; and in that he charms everybody; but 
he abandons himselttoan effeminacy of style 
and to the trivial expressions of a very silly 
conversation ; and in that he often repels men of 
taste.’’ 


WORD STUDIES. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


OLERIDGE says, ‘‘In order to get the full 
sense of a word we should first present to 
our minds the visual image that forms its pri- 
mary meaning.’’ These studies will attempt 
not merely to trace words to their sources, but 
more especially to couple with each word a 
“visual image’’ which shall be ever at com- 
mand to give distinctness, color, and life. 

The reader, with this image in mind, can 
readily trace for himself the gradual changes of 
meaning which the word has undergone. 

Synonyms are added in the cases of many 
words. It will be found very interesting and 
profitable to determine the finer shades of mean- 
ing by which these words are distinguished. 

The studies will deal each month with words 
found in the required readings. It will be 
helpful to turn to the words in the books, and 
to notice just how the authors use them. 


‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.”’ 

Augury (page 189). A Roman priest (augur) 
standing on the Capitoline Hill watches a flock 
of birds, and from the manner of their flight 
foretells the fate of a military expedition or 
other public enterprise. Synonyms: presage, 
forebode, betoken, portend. 

Diplomatic (page 147). In early and mediz- 
val times an ambassador carried a diploma 
(folded letter) from his state. Matters of im- 
portance between states were arranged either by 
letter (diploma) or by those who carried letters 
of authority. Diplomacy, the art of wisely ad- 
justing delicate international or other relations. 
Diplomatic, partaking of diplomacy. 

Ecclesiastical (page 169). A little company 
of early Christians meeting in some town of 
Greece were called an ekklesia (assembly). This 
word was turned entirely to religious uses, was 
carried over to Rome and became the word for 
church. A priest was an ecclesiasticus, ecclesiastic. 


Enthusiasm (page 196). A Greek who be 
came inflamed with a divine ardor was said to 
be enthused, that is, to havea godin him. He 
was generally regarded as demented. Syn: 
Fanatic, visionary. 

Fanatical (page 196). A class of Romans 
(fanatic) used to frequent the fava, or temples, 
and thence derive a form of inspiration which 
found vent in wild demonstrations. Syn: En- 
thusiast, visionary.—/Vofe. This distinction is 
generally made: An enthusiast is only af- 
fected inwardly with an extraordinary fervor; 
the fanatic betrays his fervor by some outward 
act. 

Homily (page 180). In Greek, homileo means 
“T converse.’”’ An old Greek Christian con- 
verses with a friend about the Christ. By grad- 
ual steps the word comes to mean talk about 
religious subjects, and at last is used to describe 
asermon, a Homily. Homiletics is the branch 
of theology which treats of the preparation 
and delivery of sermons. 

Iconoclasm (page 190). In the eighth cent- 
ury crowds broke into the churches and de- 
stroyed the sacred images. They were called 
image-breakers, or in the Greek eikon-klastes. 
The same name is given to those who try to 
destroy sacred institutions or to do away with 
customs hallowed by long usage. 

Jeopardize (page 146). A jolly gamester in 
the Middle Ages says in low Latin that the jocus 
(game) is partitus (equally divided), or he may 
declare it in French, jeu parti. The idea in 
both cases is that the chances are even, and so 
to jeopardize came to mean to take a chance, to 
run a risk. 

Orthodoxy (page 184). 


Right opinion, in the 
Greek. Like many another Greek word it has 
come to be applied almost exclusively to re- 
ligious matters. 
Mulcted (page 163). 


When a Roman had 
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roken certain laws a mu/cta, or fine, was im- 
posed. Syn: fine, penalty, forfeiture. 

Phlegmatic (page 201). At a certain stage of 
medical science it was asserted that upon the 
four humors or moistures, the blood, the choler, 
the gall, and the phlegm in the human body 
depended the temperament of the individual. 
One in whom the phlegm was most abundant 
was thereby made impassive, sluggish, not 
easily moved or excited. Ben Jonson’s play, 
‘*Every Man in his Humour,’ is full of allu- 
sions to this theory. 

Precocious (page 182). When a Roman 
found fruit ripened long before he naturally ex- 
pected maturity, he called it przcocem, that is, 
before-cooking or before-maturing. Now ap- 
plied almost exclusively to the unusually early 
development of the mind. 

Recusants (page 195). Recusare is the Latin 
word to refuse or draw-back. Those who 
refuse to take an oath of loyalty to a sovereign 
or to subscribe to a public act, are called 
recusants, ‘ 

Schism (page 175). The New Testament uses 
this word to describe the rent in the temple cur- 
tain at the crucifixion. The Greek verb schizo 
means ‘I tear or split.” Hence a division or 
split, especially in a church, is called a schism. 
‘‘From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism 

. . « Good Lord, deliver us.’”’—/Prayer Book. 

Specious (page 155). Specio, ‘‘I look,’”’ said 
the Roman. Sfecies is the look or appearance 
of a thing, hence the fair or beautiful appear- 
ance. When a thing is outwardly, or at first 
glance beautiful or fair, it is called specious. 
But the implication is that the appearance is 
deceitful. Syn: ostensible, plausible, feasible, 
showy. 

Subsidies (page 153). When a Roman gen- 
eral drew up the line of battle he reserved cer- 
tain forces, subsidia, as aid or succor in an 
emergency. Hence a subsidy is aid, nowalways 
financial. Steamship lines are subsidized— 
given government aid. 

Vandalized (page 172). The German verb 
wandeln (w pronounced like v) means ‘to 
wander,’’ and gave a name (Vandals) to a no- 
madic horde which in the fifth century poured 
into Italy and sacked Rome. Hence a savage 
destruction of civilized institutions is vandalism. 


‘‘ FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.”’ 
Esthetic (page 18). Aisthanomai was the 
Greek way of saying ‘‘I perceive.’’ The word 
gradually came to mean the perception of beau- 
tiful things in nature, art, and literature. 
Esthetics is the “ philosophy of taste.’’ 
Alliterative (page 9). In Latin ad-litera (to- 
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a-letter), “‘letter after letter’ it might be trans- 
lated. It describes the frequent repetition of 
the same letter or sound in successive words, 
An alliterative story of some length begins: 
‘Some six summers since several seniors sought 
sea-side seclusion,”’ etc. 

Ascetic (page 17). The Greek athletes observed 
a course of severe training called askesis (prac- 
tice). To one who subjected himself to a rigid 
discipline unduly harsh, and later on, one who 
deemed such self-denial and hardship meri- 
torious on the score of religion, was called an 
ascetic. 

Cosmopolitan (page 9). A man who is at 
home everywhere and has no fixed abode isa 
citizen of the world, which translated itito Greek, 
cosmos (world) polites (citizen) gives us cosmop- 
olite or the adjective cosmopolitan. 

Dialect (page 8). A Greek word dialekios 
meaning speech or manner of speech. The 
peculiar manner in which a language is spoken 
in a district or province of a country. Riley 
the Indiana poet writes in the ‘‘ Hoosier 
Dialect.” 

Inflections (page 7). Jnflecto in Latin means 
“T bend or turn.” As by bending a visiting 
card in different ways, one may give it different 
meanings, so in grammar the end of a noun, 
pronoun, or adjective is “‘bent’’ or changed to 
give it different shades of meaning. Thus who 
is ‘‘bent”’ into whose and gains the idea of pos- 
session, or into whom with which comes the idea 
of some action upon it as an object. This 
‘*bending ’’ of a word is inflection. 

Nomenclature (page 8). [Nomencla’ture]. 
A Roman patrician when he held his levee, had 
a ‘‘name caller” (zomenclator) to announce his. 
clients. Thus those engaged in any science 
give peculiar names to things with which they 
deal. These names collectively are the zomen- 
clature of the science. 

Obsolete, Obsolescent (page 1o). In Latin 
obsoletus means ‘‘unused.’’ When the Romans 
wanted to add to a verb the idea that the action 
described by the verb was just beginning they 
appended an sc. There OBSOLESC ENT means de- 
ginning to go outof use. Syn. of obsolete : old, 
antique, ancient, antiquated, old-fashioned, dis- 
used, neglected. 

Paraphrase (page 9). 


In Greek para-phrasis 
means a “‘ beside-telling,’’ that is the repetition 
of a story, not word for word but preserving the 
facts—a free translation, or the changing of a 


story into simpler language. Geike has para- 
phrased many of the Bible narratives. 

Prolix (page 14). When any thing was very 
long or wide-spread, the Roman called it pro- 
lixus ( pro forth and /axus wide, loose). So an 
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author’s style is prolix when it is unnecessarily 
long, abounding in detail or tedious. Syn: dif- 
fuse, protracted, discursive, copious. 

Simony (page 21). Acts VIII. 18,19, tells how 
a certain Simon Magus tried to buy from the 
apostles the power to bestow the Holy Ghost. 
Hence Simony came to mean the traffic in 
sacred things, the purchase, sale, or corrupt be- 
stowal of church places and preferments. 

Synonym (page 8). Sun (together), onoma 
(name), ‘having the same name.’ Literally 
two words, which are names for the same thing 
are synonyms. Archbishop Trench gives this 
clear definition : ‘‘Synonyms are words of like 
significance inthe main, with a large extent of 
ground which they occupy in common, but also 
with something of their own, private and pecul- 
iar, which they do not share with one another.”’ 

Technical (page 7). Pertaining ‘to an art 
(techne in Greek). Technical training as dis- 
tinguished from general culture is education for 
a special art. Technical knowledge is familiar- 
ity with an art. A well-informed man has a 
general knowledge of a locomotive, the engineer 
is technically trained to care for it. 


“‘OUR ENGLISH.”’ 

Colloquial (page 190). Loguo, ‘‘I talk,” 
conloguo, ‘‘I talk with’’ or ‘‘converse.’’ Col- 
loquial English then is that appropriate for 
familiar conversation or social chat. 

Epigrammatic (page 230). Epigram in the 
Greek means ‘‘a letter upon.’’ It was applied 
to the engraved inscriptions (usually short 
poems) on tombs. Afterward the name was 
given to any very short poem, especially one 
which contained a witty point, a play upon 
words, or a stroke of satire. 

Idiomatic (page 197). When a Greek had 
any thing which was his own he called it zdios, 
“peculiar”? tohim. Thusa language has forms 
of expression, idioms, which are peculiar to 
itself. 

Intonation (page 204). Jupiter /onans, ‘Jove, 
the thunderer,” the Romans called their chief 
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god. Intone now describes not a loud noise, 
but the utterance of words in a measured mu- 
sical way. An English clergyman of the 
Established Church intones the service. 

Ornate (page 225). The Latin for decorated, 
beautified. A speaker’s diction is said to be or- 
nate when it is highly embellished with sound- 
ing adjectives and figures of speech. Nota 
term of unalloyed compliment. 

Pedantry (page 199). An Italian tutor is 
called a pedant. The school-master is so likely 
to betray his calling by an unnecessary show of 
scholarship that to talk learnedly without need 
is called pedantry. 

Pessimists (page 190). The Latin adjective 
bad is thus compared : malus, bad, pejor, worse, 
pessimus, worst. Those who look ever onthe 
dark side and think that every thing is at the 
worst are called pessimists. 

Purism (page 218). Purus is the Latin word 
for clean. He whois a stickler for clean Eng- 
lish and can endure no flaw or spot is called a 
purist. There is an implication of over nicety 
in the word. 

Pyrotechnics (page 224). Pur or pyr is Greek 
for fire and ¢echne for art. ‘‘The art of fire’”’ 
then is really the meaning of the word. It is 
used of fire-works almest exclusively. By a 
natural figure extravagant oratory is called fire- 
works or a pyrotechnic display, pyre, a funeral 
fire, comes from this same word pyr. 

Stereotyped (page 210). Stereos, solid, typos, 
type, ‘‘solid-type’’ is the Greek of it. When 
printers wish to preserve a “‘ form,” or quantity 
of composed type, they make a mold into which 
metal is poured to form a stereotyped (solid-type) 
plate. The solid type is not changed but used 
over and over again. Thus a stereotyped sermon 
or prayer is solid-type not changed but used time 
after time. 

Vocabulary (page 192). Latin voco, I call, 
vocabulum, the thing called or the name. Hence 
vocabulary describes a collection of names or 
words. Any man’s vocabulary is the number of 
words he has at command. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘*FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.”’ 

1. Q. By what event was the natural growth 
of the English language and literature im- 
peded? A. The Norman Conquest. 

2. Q. During the three hundred years fol- 
lowing this event what two languages were 


spoken in England? A. English and Norman 
French. . 


3. Q. When did English become the na- 
tional speech of the whole land? A. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

4. Q. How great had been the change ef- 
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fected in the original tongue at that time? 
A. Anglo-Saxon was as much a dead language 
to Chaucer as it is to us. 

5. Q. In what part of England are the 
sources of modern English to be found? A. In 
the East Midland, embracing Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and the surrounding 
shires. 

6. Q. How was the thread of the nation’s 
history kept during these three hundred years? 
A. In Latin chronicles. 

7. Q. Who was the favorite hero in early 
English romance? A. The British Arthur. 

8. Q. Give the principal forms of writing 
chosen by the early authors. A. The litera- 
ture of the knight, of the cloister, poems, and 
songs. 

9. Q. What was the first extended literary 
work purely English in character? A. “Piers 
Plowman.” 

10. Q. For what is the book most valuable? 
A. It is astir with the actual life of the times’ 

11. Q. Who was the real founder of the 
noble English tongue? A. John Wiclif. 

12. Q. By what work did he gain this high 
honor? A. The translation of the Bible into 
English. 

13. Q. For what are the writings thus far 
mentioned chiefly important? A. As studies 
of the language and the people, not as litera- 
ture. 

14. Q. 
poet of the highest rank? A. 
Chaucer. 

15. Q. To what work does he owe this posi- 
tion? A. The ‘‘Canterbury Tales.’’ 

16. Q. How is Chaucer characterized as an 
author? A. As the first great master of 
laughter and of tears. 

17. Q. How long a time elapsed before an- 
other poet appeared worthy to be classed with 
him? A. Two hundred years. 

18. Q. Who were the leading imitators of 
Chaucer? A. Thomas Occleve, John Lydgate, 
and James I. 

19. Q. What is true in the history of every 
literature ? 
is later than that of verse. 

20. Q. How is this fact accounted for? 
A. Verse, being artificial, is cultivated as a fine 
art; while prose, being the simple talk of men, 
is not thought worthy of being written. 

21. Q. What book was the forerunner of the 
great library of Oriental travel? A. ‘‘The 
Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville.” 

22. Q. Mention the four great events which 
in the fifteenth century overthrew the medieval 
system of life andthought? A. The invention 


In whom do we first meet an English 
Geoffrey 


A. That the development of prose 
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of printing, the Renaissance, the discovery of 
America, and the Protestant Reformation. 

23. Q. Whose prose romance of Arthur did 
Tennyson closely follow? A. Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s. 

24. Q. About whom were the most popular 
ballads of those early days written? A. The 
good outlaw, Robin Hood. 

25. Q. Whowas Robin Hood? A. A crea- 
tion of fancy, but a thoroughly national char- 
acter. 

26. Q. In what modern poem is there found 
a perfect reproduction of the indirect method of 
the old ballad makers of this time? A. Scott’s 
“Proud Maisie.” 

27. Q. Why did the priests object to the 
study of Greek which was being introduced 
into the schools? A. For fear that it would 
sow seeds of heresy. 

28. Q. An adjective has been furnished to 
the English tongue from what book of Sir 
Thomas More’s? A. His ‘‘ Utopia.” 

29. Q. In what book did the same author 
furnish the first example in English of a history 
as distinguished from a chronicle? A. The 
“History of Edward IV. and Richard III.” 

30. Q. Who were the chief contributors to 
Tottel’s Miscellany? A. Sir Thomas Wiat 
and the Earl of Surrey. 

31. Q. In what publication was the coming 
of the first great poet since Chaucer announced? 
A. The “‘Shepheard’s Calendar,” by Spenser. 

32. Q. Describe the style of this poem. 
A. Itis a pastoral in twelve parts, one for each 
month. 

33. Q. What double purpose did he under- 
take to make his greatest work, the ‘‘ Faerie 
Queen,’”’ serve? A. A personal and historical 
as well as moral. 

34. Q. From what regions did Spenser draw 
the creations of his poetry? A. From those of 
pure imagination. 

35. Q. What spiritual struggle of the time does 
the poem reflect? A. The warfare of young 
England against popery and Spain. 


“OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 

1. Q. Whatarrangement did Henry V. make 
for the management of his two kingdoms after 
his death ? A. England was to be entrusted to the 
care of one of his brothers, and France to another. 

2. Q. What two classes soon held almost ab- 
solute authority in England? A. The baronage 
and the church. 

3. Q. In connection with what city is Joan of 
Arc first mentioned? A. Orleans. 

4. Q. Give the date of her martyrdom. 
A. 1431. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


5. Q. When did the Hundred Years’ War 
end? A. In 1453. 

6. Q. For how long a time were the En- 
glish in possession of Calais? A. From 1346 
to 1558. 

7. Q. How long did the civil conflict known 
as the Wars of the Roses last? A. Thirty 
years. 

8. Q. How many kings reigned in England 
during thistime? A. Three: Henry VI., Ed- 
ward IV., and Richard III. 

9. Q. Who was known as “the king- 
maker’’?? A. The earl of Warwick. 

10. Q. Name the first and the last battle of 
the Wars of the Roses? A. St. Albans, Bos- 
worth Field. 

11. Q. Which side was left victorious after 
the last battle? A. The Lancastrian. 

12. Q. How was the strife between the two 
houses forever ended? A. By the marriage of 
Henry VII. to the daughter of Edward IV. 

13. Q. What right had Henry VII. to the 
crown of England? A. He was king only by 
force of arms and decree of Parliament. 

14. Q. For what did Henry work? 
upbuild the personal power of the ruler. 

15. Q. By what impostors was his reign dis- 
turbed? A. Simnel and Warbeck. 


A. To 


16. Q. By what means did this king enforce 
his arbitrary projects for raising money? A. The 


“Star Chamber.’’ 

17. Q. Who filled the high positions of car- 
dinal in the church and chancellorin the realm 
under Henry VIII.? A. Thomas Wolsey. 

18. Q. For what purpose was the interview 
on ‘The Field of the Cloth of Gold’’ held? 
A. To establish a friendship between the kings 
of France and England. 

19. Q. What event led to the final separation 
of the Church of England from the Church of 
Rome? A. Henry’s divorce from his first 
queen. 

20. Q. What famous literary character was 
executed for refusing to accept the Act of Suc- 
cession? A. Sir Thomas More. 

21. Q. What movement brought all the prop- 
erty of the church underroyal control? A. The 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

22. Q. Who succeeded Wolsey as the 
chief agent in carrying out the wishes of 
Henry VIII. during this period? A. Thomas 
Cromwell. 

23. Q. What powerful influence added tothe 
violence induced by the overthrow of the mon- 
asteries? A. The Protestant Reformation. 

24. Q. On which side did King Henry stand 

at the beginning of the controversy? A. With 
" the pope. 
I-Dec. 
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25. Q. Howdid Henry seek to prevent the 
English from becoming Protestants? A. By 
the enactment of the ‘‘ Six Articles.” 

26. Q. What caused the execution of Crom- 
well? A. His measures to bring about the 
marriage of Henry to the Protestant princess 
Anne. 

27. Q. During the last years of his reign, 
what was Henry’s power in the Government ? 
A. He was personally supreme. 

28. Q. For what purpose was the Council of 
Trent called? A. Toclose the schism which 
Protestantism was causing in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

29. Q. What did Henry hope from this coun- 
cil? A. Thatit would condemn the Reforma- 
tion and uphold the moderate ‘changes he 
wished to introduce in his government. 

30. Q. What was its action regarding Eng- 
land? A. It denounced its heresies, and deter- 
mined there should be no compromise between 
Rome and Protestantism. 

31. Q. According to Henry’s will how was 
the succession determined? A. The throne 
passed successively to Edward VI., to Mary, 
and to Elizabeth. 

32. Q. How did the Scotch prevent the ful- 
fillment of the marriage treaty between Edward 
VI.-.and Mary Stuart? A. By sending the 
young queen to France. 

33. Q. What roused the farmers to revolt in 
the reign of Edward? A. The farm lands were 
turned to sheep pastures to supply the demand 
for English wool in Flanders. 

34. Q. What stand did Edward VI. take 
regarding the question of religion? A. Eng- 
land was thoroughly committed to Protestant- 
ism. 

35. Q. How didthe lords of the realm seek 
to keep England a Protestant nation after the 
death of Edward? A. By making Lady Jane 
Grey queen. 

36. Q. Upon what was Queen Mary’s heart 
set when she gained the throne? A. The res- 
toration of the papal power in England. 

37- Q. Did she realize her wish? A. Yes; 
the church was restored to the position it held 
at the beginning of her father’s reign. 

38. Q. Howdid she seek to wipe out the 
stain of Protestantism from the land? A. By 
committing the reformers to the flames. 

39. Q. When did Queen Elizabeth begin to 
tule? A. In 1558. 

40. Q. Upon what one point was her mind 
made up at thistime? A. That the Church of 
England, whether Protestant or Catholic, must 
be united. 

41. Q. What was the strongest of the cir- 
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cumstances which finally compelled her to be a 
Protestant? A. No English Catholic would 
recognize her claim to the crown. 

42. Q. Towhom did the Catholics look as 
the lawful queen of England? A, Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

43. Q. How came Mary to fall into Eliza- 
beth’s power? A. Deposed from her own king- 
dom, she sought Elizabeth’s aid to restore her. 

44. Q. Who were the Puritans? A. Prot- 
estants who complained that the reforms were 
not carried far enough. 

45. Q. How did Elizabeth treat the Puri- 
tans? A. She used as stringent measures 
against them as against the Catholics. 

46. Q. What gave Philip II. of Spain reason 
for seeking the conquest of England? A. Eliz- 
abeth had sent aid tothe Netherlands, Drake 
had seized rich prizes in Spanish America, and 
Mary Stuart had bequeathed her claims to him. 

47. Q. How did his attack end? A. Inthe 
complete destruction of his ‘‘invincible Ar- 
mada.’’ 

48. Q. How isthe reign of Elizabeth char- 
acterized? A. As the golden age of England. 

49. Q. How many sovereigns did the House 
of Tudor supply to England? A. Five. 

50. Q. Howdid England change during their 
reigns? A. It was transformed from a medi- 
zeval nation to a modern state. 


‘‘OUR ENGLISH.”’ 

1. Q. What is colloquial English ? 
English used in conversation. 

2. Q. What is said of the art of conversation 
at the present time? A. That itis one of the 
lost arts. 

3. Q. How has it been proposed to remedy 
this deplorable state? A. To have the colleges 
teach the art of conversation. 


A. The 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


4. Q. Why is it a doubtful experiment to at- 
tempt to make social intercourse a literary 
exercise? A. Because the freedom which is its 
charm will be impaired. 

5. Q. Where can more be done for the culti- 
vation of the social faculty than at college? 
A. In the home life. 

6. Q. Inall training in the expression of 
ideas, what isofsupremeimportance? A. That 
the speaker be taught to use pure and idiomatic 
English. 

7. What old adage holds true in talking > 
A. Practice makes perfect. 

8. Q. What forms one of the essentials, if 
not the essence, of good conversation ? A. Readi- 
ness. 

g. Q. Why is preparation as regards the 
language to be usedin social circles to be dis- 
couraged? A. Because such preparation is apt 
to betray itself. 

10. Q. How should the talker prepare hi-n- 
self? A. By making himself familiar with 
many topics. 

11. Q. In what important particular does the 
English of the platform differ from that of the 
drawing-room? A. It must be consecutive in 
form. 

12. Q. Who is the best public speaker? 
A. He who carries his hearers forward so 
steadily and agreeably that they are sorry 
when the journey is over. 

13. Q. Give a good definition of epistolary 
correspondence. A. Conversation with the pen. 

14. Q. In what particulars should written 
differ from spoken English? A. Its language 
should be more carefully chosen, and its 
thoughts more methodically arranged. 

15. Q. What, however, should in the main 
be the character of the English of books? 
A. That of the best conversation. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.—BRAZIL. 

1. How did Brazil, before its recent revolu- 
tion, stand alone in the New World in its gov- 
ernment ? 

2. When was slavery abolished in Brazil ? 

3. Who are the people known as creoles in 
that land? 

4. In what country besides Brazil is the 
title Dom restricted to the royal family ? 

5. When was Brazil proclaimed an indepen- 
dent empire? 


6. What immense province in Brazil hardly 
known to geographers, was explored in 1885? 

7. What is the language spoken in Brazil? 

8. How does the area of Brazil compare with 
that of the United States, excluding Alaska? 

9. What are the two leading exports of 
Brazil ? 


10. What proportion of Brazil’s total foreign 
commerce is held with the United States ? 

11. What is the pre-eminent industry in 
Brazil ? 
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12. What is the established form of religion 
in Brazil ? 

13. What precious stones are found in greater 
abundance in Brazil than in any other country 
in the world? 

14. In what part of Brazil are Indians still 
found in a savage state ? 

15. What discoverer first took possession of 


Brazil in the name of his country? 


THE STARS OF DECEMBER. 

1. What group of stars conspicuous in the 
western sky in December is sometimes mista- 
ken for the Great Dipper? 

2. What name is applied to the brilliant 
quadrilateral marked by three stars of Pegasus 
and one of Andromeda? 

3. Mythologically, what does the constella- 
tion Pegasus represent? 

4. Where shall we look for Andromeda at 
eight o’clock about the middle of December? 

5. What is the characteristic configuration of 
this constellation ? 

6. Where is the “‘great nebula’’ of Andromeda? 

7. Why is this nebula especially remarkable? 

8. What brilliant and important ‘nautical 
star’’ of the first magnitude shines at this time 
of year in the southwestern sky ? 

g. Where is Aquarius (the Water Bearer) ? 

10. How are the ‘‘water-jar’’ and stream of 
water distinguished ? 

11. What curious fancy was held by the an- 
cient Egyptians concerning Aquarius? 

12, Where is Capricorn ? 

13. Why is Capricorn considered ‘‘the very 
pet of all constellations with astrologers ”’ ? 

14. Where is the wonderful variable star 
Mira? 

15. How may Pisces (the Fishes) be traced? 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—III. 


I. Acorrespondent asks us if Prof. Halsted 
is an agriculturalist. What shall we reply ? 

2. Which would I better say, depot or station? 
From observing cultured people I am not able 
to reach a conclusion. 

3. When I was in school I was taught that 
the exact title of a book always must be given ; 
I notice now that persons say Mark Twain’s 
“Tramp Abroad,”’ instead of “‘A Tramp Abroad,” 
or Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,’ instead of 
“The Scarlet Letter.” Is there arule to gov- 
ern this change? 

4. What do you think of the use of such 
words as poetess, countess, etc. ? 

5. ‘‘I differ with you,’’ should be what? 

6. Ina list of incorrect expressions I saw 
“‘Like I did.” What is the correct form ? 
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7. What style of writing did Henry Ward 
Beecher condemn when he said, ‘‘ Don’t whip 
with a switch that has the leaves on, if you’ 
want to tingle ’’? 

8. What rule of rhetoric is violated in this : 
He walked on foot, singing as he went ? 

9. When a person says to another, “‘ You are 
deceiving me,’’ does he mean what he says? 

10. We were asked to correct and give the 
reason for, ‘‘ Not a line of the lectures were writ- 
ten beforehand.’’ Will you help me? 

11. Withthe word scissors shall I use a sin- 
gular or plural verb? 

12. For these kind, does it look good enough, 
just as soon, not asI know, right away, substi- 
tute correct expressions. 

13. The lady who said to a gentleman, 
“‘Will youtake condiments in your tea, sir,” 
and was answered, ‘‘ Pepper and salt, but no 
mustard,’’ had what fault ? 

14. Correct, Who was the proposal made to? 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—III. 


1. What is the meaning of the word “‘ Yule” ? 

2. How long was the Yule-log kept burning ? 

3. What kind of adish was the “‘stately pye’’ 
served at Christmas in Shakspere’s time? 

4- How did the oath ‘‘ By cock and pye, sir,’* 
originate? 

5. What special inducement prompted a cock 
of the fifteenth century to be sure that the great. 
sausage—the Hackin—was boiled done by day- 
break ? . 

6. By what old superstition did the English 
gypsies account for the use of evergreens at 
Christmas ? 

7. What was the significance in early Oxford- 
shire of a pair of trousers nailed up to the gate 
in the garden or highway at Christmas time? 

8. When was “ Boxing day ’’ and what were 
‘Christmas boxes ’’? 

g. On what celebrated personage of Eliza- 
beth’s court was the satirical epitaph written of 
which the following is’a part? 

Here lies a valiant warrior, 
Who never drew a sword ; 
Here lies a noble courtier, 
Who never kept his word. 

10, What was a “ corbie-messenger ”’ ? 

11, Whence did the ‘‘Vale of the White Horse’ 
in Berkshire derive its name? 

12. What was a “‘ hunting mass ’’? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
WORLD OF TO-DAY.—THE SILVER QUESTION.—II. 
I. Ito 16. 2. I to 23. 3. About212. 4. In 
1652, at Boston. 5. Pine-treeshillings. 6. Phil- 
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adelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans. 7. At 
New York, St. Louis, Boise City (Idaho), Den- 

*ver, Helena (Montana), Charlotte (North Caro- 
lina). 8. Copper. 9. Rolling, annealing, draw- 
ing, cutting, adjusting, milling, cleaning, and 
coining. 10. A directorofthemint. 11. That 
goldisthe legalcurrency. 12. The causes, the 
consequences, and the remedies of the “fall of 
silver.”’ 


THR STARS—CIRCUMPOLAR CONSTELLATIONS.—II, 

1. “‘Guards of the Pole.’’ 2. Five degrees. 
3. The famous story of the Dragon slain by Cad- 
mus and whose teeth produced a crop of war- 
riors. 4. It lies half-way between the Guards 
of the Pole and Zeta, Urse Majoris, the star 
which marks the bend in,the handle of the Great 
Dipper. 5. From Thuban, follow a line of 
stars curving around Ursa Minor toward Cepheus 
and doubling back to a small quadrangle about 
35° from the Pole. This quadrangle represents 
the Dragon’s head. 6. Because observations on 
this star led to the discovery of the aberration 
of light. 7. Cepheus isa king, Cassiopeia his 
queen, and Perseus their son-in-law, who won 
his bride, Andromeda, by rescuing her from the 
terrible monster Cetus. 8. The letter K. 9. It 


is a variable star of especial interest because its 
period is short and it is always visible to the 


naked eye. 10. A bright star cluster in the 
Milky Way half-way between Cassiopeia and 
Perseus. 11. Capella (the Goat) one of the 
brightest stars visible in our latitudes. 12. Nearly 
fifty years. 13. The starlight ona clear night 
is about ~ of the light of the full moon. 14. It 
is about ot sunlight. 15. More than 95 


000, 


per cent. 


QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—II. 

1. Yes. The attention which is at present 
given to English in the public schools must in 
the course of time teach even sign painters that 
gent is a vulgar contraction for gentleman, 
and that in /adie’s the apostrophe should follow 
the s. 2. Thesecond answer was as sensible 
as the first; widower gentleman has the 
same excuse for being as widow lady; one 
son gentleman as two daughter ladies. 3. Some 
authorities say not. In the United States it is 
commonly used of something small or young. 
4. By using correct grammar: ‘‘ There never 
was so good,” etc. 5. Yes. The time will 
come soon when such persons will not be 
allowed as teachers in the schoolroom. 6. After 
the words be, look, taste, smell, feel, seem, anda 
few others use an adjective to express quality or 
state of the subject or object and an adverb to 
express the manner oftheaction. 7. Employee. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


This is the English form, and is conformable to 
analogy ; it is slowly making its way into favor. 
8. It should read, ‘‘Hepleaded,” etc. 9. The 
best formis ‘‘A man named Chambers,’’ etc. 
10. They are frequently used interchangeably, 
but a fine distinction can be made in their use: 
use beside as a preposition meaning by the side 
of; besides as an adverb denoting excess, 
11. Bryant said to a young newspaper corre- 
spondent, ‘‘I observe you have used several 
French expressions in your article. Ithink that 
if you will study the English language you will 
find it capable of expressing all the ideas that 
you may have. I have always found it so.” 
12, I have studied somewhat. 13. The 
sentences should be: ‘‘Is that a girl’s or a 
boy’s voice?’ ‘‘They have a special sale of 
laces at Smith and Jones’ to-day ’’; in the first, 
common possession is not implied, in the second 
itis. 14. Say, converse; cover; open; plunge; 
united ; again; combine. 15. Kind ofisused 
with the roun which follows it, to express some- 
thing like or near to what the noun expresses. 
If you cannot say outright you are sorry, better 
say nothing. You can express your degree of 
sorrow by manner and tone of voice. 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—II. 

I. Lances with pieces of round flat board fas- 
tened on the sharp ends so that no danger might 
be encountered beyond the shock of horses and 
riders. 2. Disabling them from running at the 
deer; it was usually done by cutting off their 
foreclaws. 3. Poets of the Norman and Teu- 
tonic race were called Minstrels, and their 
poems Lays,while poets of the southern regions 
of France were termed 7voubadours and their 
poems Sirventes. 4. Froman old rhyme record- 
ing three names of manors forfeited by the an- 
cestor of the celebrated Hampden for striking 
the Black Prince a blow with his racket, when 
they quarrelled at tennis. The rhyme was as 
follows : 

Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe. 

For striking ot a blow 

Hampden did forego, 

And glad hecould escape so. 
5. Beauséant (beau, fair; séant, suitable) was the 
name of the Templars’ banner which was half 
black, half white, to intimate, it is said, that 
Templars were honest and fair toward Christians, 
but black and relentless toward infidels. 6. Ni- 
dering, meaning infamous or absolutely worth- 
less. 7. A night meal, often a collation givenata 
late hour aftertheregularsupper. 8. Towind a 
note, bugle notes being anciently called ‘‘mots’’ 
and distinguished in treatises on hunting by 
written words instead of musical characters. 
9. His real name, John Little, was transposed 
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by the outlaws asa bit of pleasantry. 10. A 
sort of guitar or hurdy-gurdy, the strings of 
which were managed by a wheel. 11. A joust 
was a single combat between two knights, while 
tournaments were engagements between two par- 
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ties of cavaliers. 12. A shaft was the arrow 
peculiarly fitted to the long-bow as the bolt was 
to the cross-bow—hence the proverb, signifying 
a determination to make one use or another of 
the thing spoken of. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1894. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘* THE OLYMPIANS.”’ 
“So run that ye may obiain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidenis—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasuver—Miss Clara L. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 


CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—We are at last fairly at 
work on English. What a grand language our 
mother tongue is ; how expressive, flexible, and 
forceful! Its vocabulary is not an incongruous 
collection of odd things picked up hap-hazard 
along the path of the ages, but a development 
that has proceeded according to fixed laws from 
its antique forms of inflection to its modern and 
simpler terminations. 

It would be interesting to start with the frag- 
ments of the primitive tongues of the Indo- 
European races, and trace the original stock of 
words down through the changing languages, 
and the differentiation of the Gothic, a Teutonic 
branch of which forms the core of our English. 
We have a rough sort of pride in the sturdy 
Saxons and Angles who brought from their 
homes north of the Rhine their strong dialects 
of forceful expressions, and planted them west 
ofthe English Channel. The changes wrought 
in the dialects by the friction of the tribes, the 
enrichment of the main stem by ingrafting 
Celtic words from the conquered people, the 
further development of the language by the in- 
corporation of Danish words incident to the in- 
vasion of the eleventh century, the heroic 
struggle of the Saxon with the French, which 
ended in the triumph of the Saxon at the court 
and in the schools, and the final enlargement of 
the vocabulary by the assimilation of some of 
the best descriptive terms from many tongues, 
have resulted in a language that in some modi- 


fied form is yet to be the vehicle for the expres- 
sion of thought on the part of the world’s teem- 
ing millions. 

It is pardonable, if we become enthusiastic in 
our studies of English; we live in the nine- 
teenth century; the past is servant to the pres- 
ent, and our faces are toward the future. Let 
us not miss one of the required readings in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Buckle down to work, and 
make the season of ’90-91 yield an increase of 
knowledge. 

SomE members of the C. L. S. C. fall out by 
the way through inability to purchase the re- 
quired books. For the benefit of such students 
and especially for ’91’s who are striving to do 
the full four years’ work, we would state that a 
small loan library composed of half a dozen sets 
of books is kept at the Buffalo office, and the 
books will gladly be loaned, at small cost, to 
persons unable to buy them, reducing the whole 
expense for the year about one-half. Occasion- 
ally, also, a former C. L. S. C. member wants to 
dispose of old books at reduced rates. Such 
offers are kept on file at the Buffelo office, and 
full information will be given to any persons 
desiring books. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘THE COLUMBIA.” 
“* Seek and ye shall obtain.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Il. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. ¥.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 


CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


A ’92 in her fifties sends the following report 
of her ‘‘evolution’’ through the study of the 


Chautauqua books: ‘‘The first year was like 
learning again the ‘‘a, b-abs,’’ but the fas- 
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cination of getting down to study after so many 
years of unremitting care, soon helped to oil 
the rusty hinges, and the doors began to open a 
little wider at every attempt, until by persistent 
effort the ‘“‘tasks’’ became easy and intensely 
enjoyable. The second year no less enthusiasm 
attended the readings, but they have necessarily 
been more superficial in consequence of illness 
in my family ; but I trust to be able to domore 
thorough work during therest of my course. I 
so much covet the young lives and talent going 
to waste everywhere, for this ‘‘most excellent 
way.” 

Ir seems fitting that the Columbians should 
claim a comrade laboring among the Indians of 
the far West, and this report from the Santee 
Agency in Nebraska tells again the oft repeated 
story of hard won victory: ‘‘I have been late 
gétting through the year’s work, but with my 
work as Field Matron of the Santee Indian 
women which takes me away from home all 
day, and the adjusting of home affairs during 
the evening hours, I have had but little time to 
put into the Chautauqua work, yet I determined 
not to give itup and thought that better late 
than never would be my motto under these 
difficulties ”’ 


A ’g2 belonging to a circle which are all 
workers, says, ‘‘ We do not intend to let the in- 
terest die even when we have finished the 
present course. I never want to be without the 
Cc. L.S.C. Bishop Vincent is doing a great, 
good work to-day right here in our own country 
among just such benighted creatures as I. 
Blessed C. L. S.C!" 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 

‘* Study to be what you wish to seem.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass ; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. 1. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Commitiee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill. 
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Executive Commitiee—Chairman, Prot. W. H. Scott, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. An- 
thony ; Miss Ella M. Warren; George E. Vincent ; the 
Rev. M. D. Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 


’93’s from far and near send us some stirring 
bits oftestimony this month. Here isa message 
from Louisiana: ‘‘I am sorry my memoranda 


is so late coming in ; this is my first year and as 
I am reading alone with the view of keeping 
with my three boys who are going to college. 
I have had a hard time. I have been very much 
interested in the readings and hope to enjoy this 
year more than last as my mind is better trained 
forreading from having read carefully one year.” 


NEw MExIco also sendsa contribution to our 
“budget’?: ‘‘I was very ill for months 
last year but have now made up the whole of last 
year’s reading both for myself and little girl (I 
read aloud all the Chautauqua Young Folk’s 
Readings to her). This work is just what I have 
longed for. I have to make many sacrifices in 
order to get the time to read, but I enjoy it so 
much that I want always to be able to keep my 
family under Chautauqua influences. I feel that 
this movement will be an inestimable benefit to 
morality and Christianity as well as an educator 
tothe masses. We need such literature in these 
Western homes and I should be delighted if 
I could get hundreds enlisted.”’ 

Tus from a busy physician: ‘‘My own busy 
life and professional work do not permit as 
regular attendance at the local circle as I should 
like ; but the C. L. S. C. movement always has 
been a great help and inspiration to me. I be- 
long to the Class of ’93 and herein inclose the an- 
nual fee for this year. I have been to Chautau- 
qua several seasons, have been touched with the 
spirit of the place and have always returned 
strengthened and uplifted and helped to go on 
with the work I find it mine to do in life.”’ 

THE Class of ’93 always is ready for the 
latest news from its Lincoln or Stillwater 
classmates. This month it has some en- 
couraging itemsto report. At Lincoln the work 
of the new year is already well under way. 
Many of the old members are continuing their 
studies and some new ones have been added to 
the class so that the whole number of Chautau- 
qua students at Lincoln is now fifty-three. 

At Stillwater the work is also being organ- 
ized and one hundred circulars and blanks 
have been asked for in order to increase the 
present membership of the circle. Our corres- 
pondent writes: ‘I have to report the forming 
of a new circle within the prison walls. This 
time it is composed of the matron, assistant 
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clerk, and hospital steward and wife. I have 


just sent them some application blanks.” 


CLASS OF 1894—‘“*‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
“* Ubi mel, ibi apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio ; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W. H. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Iris quite possible that ’94 will have the 
honor of claiming as its own, the first Chau- 
tauqua Circle in Bulgaria. Again and again 
have persevering Chautauquans in that much 
enduring land tried to start the C. L. S. C. 
among the English-speaking residents, but with 
little success. Our correspondent writes, ‘‘ My 
heart is loyal to Chautauqua though I could not 
finish the course which I began. Though not 
very efficiently, I have kept pushing Chautauqua 
from year to year, at least to the extent of giving 
the Hand Book to all our graduates, talking of 
it, and urging the idea.’’ Some difficulties have 
arisen which prevent us from definitely an- 
nouncing a circle of ’94’s, but indications are 
hopeful, and with faith and courage we shall 
await the next reports. 

THE good work in the prisons still goes on, 
and ’94 is to be congratulated that among her 
number she may claim many a classmate who 
is striving to ‘“‘look upand liftup”’ to higher 
things both himself and others. A very cheer- 
ing letter from the chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts state prison reports the names of six mem- 
bers of the Class of ’94. These members all 
have THE CHAUTAUQUAN and books, and have 
been granted the privilege of meeting for a half 
hour each Monday and Wednesday in the early 
evening before going into the prison school 
where they are all teachers. They are much 
interested in the course and hard at work, and 
we are sure that their fellow classmates all over 
this great land, will often think at the evening 
hour of these six students who have it in their 
power not only to uplift themselves but to carry 
a blessing to others through the work of the 
Chautauqua Circle. 

HERE is a ’94 who promises well for the 
“longrun’”’: ‘I opened my C. L. S. C. books 
October 1 (heard the distant echo of the bell), 
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and am very much pleased with them. It is 
delightful to learn something new every day. I 
am glad Mr. John Habberton is the president of 
our class.’’ 

THE Class of ’94 already numbers five thou- 
sand on the books of the Buffalo office, and ap- 
plications are pouring in from every quarter. 
An incoming mail of eight hundred letters and 
postals in a single day is a sign of healthy 
activity, and the powers of the printing press 
have been taxed in order to print circulars fast 
enough to meet the demand. 


GRADUATES. 

THE special three years’ course in English 
History and Literature which was outlined last 
year for C. L. S. C. graduates, and which was so 
gladly received by eager C. L. S. C. students, 
promises to enlist quite as much interest this 
year. Old members are renewing and new 
graduates taking up their first ‘‘graduate”’ 
work. The course is clearly marked out in 
epochs so that new members can take up the 
first or second year as they prefer. We hope 
to see large numbers of the Class of ’9o0 inter- 
ested in this advanced study. 

THE ‘“‘suggestions’? for the second year’s 
English history course have been somewhat de- 
layed owing to peculiar and unforeseen compli- 
cations, but by the time this number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN is out, we trust that they will te 
in the hands of waiting students. 

A GRADUATE of ’go0 recently writing to the 
Central Office for circulars, says, ‘‘It is impos- 
sible to get them of our bookseller.’’ This isa 
state of things which ought not to exist in any 
community where there is a “live Chautau- 
quan.” Will every graduate please see that 
his local bookseller keeps a pile of circulars on 
the counter continually. The Central Office 
at Buffalo, N. Y., will gladly furnish circulars 
in any quantity. 

Any ‘‘Pioneers’’ who were so unfortunate as 
not tosecure the little silver hatchet at Chau- 
tauqua last summer will be glad to know that a 
new supply will soon be ready, and can be fur- 
nished by the C. L. S. C. Office at Buffalo, N.Y. 
The hatchets are solid silver and furnished at a 
trifle above cost, the price being thirty-five 
cents. 

SCIENTIFICALLY disposed graduates of the 
Cc. L. S. C. will be interested to know that the 
courses in Zodlogy, Geology, and Botany have 
recently undergone careful revision by Profes- 
sor Starr and a new course in anthropology has 
been prepared. Professor Starr, who is himself 
an enthusiast in the study of science, has 
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promised to write a special letter of direction to 
any student taking one of these courses, and 
we are glad to call the attention of all C.L. S.C. 
graduates to the opportunities here offered. 
THE House and Home Course which has been 
omitted in the last edition of the Hand Book is 
being carefully revised under the direction of 
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Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, the head of the 
Woman’s Club at Chautauqua. It is proposed 
to make the new course much more compre- 
hensive than the old one, and we are sure that 
many mothers among all classes of the C.L.S.C. 
will look eagerly for this new course. It will 
be announced in the spring or early summer. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“*We Study the Word and the Works of God,” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘“* Never be Discouraged.”” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MiLton Day—December 9g. 

CHAUCER Day—December 30. 

CoLLeGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
CROMWELL Day—January 30. 

SPECIAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


HERE is one feature especially prominent 
in Local Circles this month. It is the use 


members of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle are making of the principle of co- 


operation. From Toronto, Canada, come re- 
ports of a convention of strong interest and 
attractiveness. In New York City another of 
equal value was held. The New York City 
Union presents the plan of its winter’s work, 
a fitting companion for the program of the 
Brooklyn Assembly which appeared in the 
Cc. L.S. C. Programs for November. The St. 
Louis Union shows that it is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Everywhere members of the C. L. S. C. 
are recognizing that by combining their 
strength they can secure opportunities for 
themselves otherwise impossible. They do 
more. They put a firm intellectual and social 
impress on their respectivecommunities. Every 
public gathering of this character extends the 
noble thought that knowledge is the most 
democratic thing in the world, that everybody 
may know who will. Guests go out from these 
conventions to join the C. L. S. C. or to take up 
an old line of study long neglected or to make 
anew effort to get back into school.’ Many 
readers of the reports of these public gatherings 
are stimulated to enter the ranks of student 
life. The influence is limitless. What is 
doing in New York and Brooklyn, St. Louis and 
Toronto, may not in form be practicable in a 
small town, but in principle it isso. A small 
circle can select from local talent perhaps two 


ADDISON DAay—May |. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


or three persons capable of preparing lectures. 
They can enlist public support to bring one or 
two desirable speakers from abroad. They can 
without trouble conduct vesper services and re- 
ceptions. Thus they give their towns the ad- 
vantage of refining entertainments, inspire their 
better ambitions, cultivate theirtastes. The lect- 
ure course, the union, the convention, are forms 
of C. L. S. C. activity of large possibilities. 


A CANADIAN CHAUTAUQUA CONVENTION IN 


THE INTERESTS OF C. L. S. C. WORK. 


On the oth of October, in the city of Toronto, 
representative Chautauquans gathered from im- 
portant centers of the province to discuss topics 
relating tothe C. Ll. S.C. The convention was 
organized in the form of Round Table confer- 
ences, and Bishop Vincent was asked to preside. 

A paper was read, prepared by Mrs. Cole, on 
‘Chautauqua and the Home.” It presented an 
experience, in an interesting, breezy manner, 
being a Canadian edition of the ‘‘ Evolution of 
Mrs. Thomas,’’ so well known in Chautauqua 
circles. 

This was followed bya paper from Mr. J. H. 
Fryer on the ‘Local Circle Organization and 
Plans of Work,” and a paper on “Local 
Unions, or How to Keep in Touch with the 
varied Circles in a City or Town,’’ by Mr. Wick- 
en. The treatment of each of these topics was 
complementary to that of the other and gave the 
members practical views of circle work and how 
to keep up interest and be efficient. ‘‘ Chau- 
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tauqua in the Field and the Shop”? was intro- 
duced by a paper from Mr. J. Strickland ; atten- 
tion was called to the fact that emigration to 
the Northwest from this province was largely 
from our best classes of farmers, which left 
many portions of our country districts in a weak 
and helpless condition. Bishop Vincent speak- 
ing of the necessity of intellectual stimulus in 
the isolated, monotonous lives of the country, 
made the startling statement that there was a 
larger ratio of farmers’ wives in the lunatic 
asylum than of any other class of people, and that 
the influence of the C. L. S. C. should be ad- 
vanced among farming communities. ‘‘Chau- 
tauqua and the School’’ was introduced by Mr. 
J. L. Hughes. He regarded the C.L. S.C. 
course of reading as a supplement to public 
school equipment and work, inasmuch as it 
furnished a broad course of reading adapted to 
develop mental and moral activity, to give a 
healthy direction to individuality. ‘‘ Chautauqua 
and the College” was introduced by Mr. William 
Houston. He emphasized the idea that the 
Cc. L. S. C. did not enter into rivalry with a col- 
legiate course. It was preparatory to higher 
study. 

These papers and discussions were followed 
by these resolutions : 


Resolved, That this convention heartily en- 
dorses the plan of erecting a Hall of Philosophy 
in the Grove, ‘‘Academia,” kindly given to the 
C. L. S. C. of Canada by the Board of the Niag- 
ara Assembly, and calls for the co-operation of 
the several circles of the country and strongly 
recommends the local circles to contribute the 
sum of one dollar per member, with the purpose 
of raising twelve hundred dollars for the erection 
of such building. Any circle or individual 
contributing fifty dollars to this object shall 
be entitled to give a name to one of the columns 
of the building. 


Resolved, That itis desirable to hold a con- 
vention of Canadian Chautauquans each year 
for the discussion of subjects of practical inter- 
est connected with Chautauqua work. 

Resolved, That this convention earnestly 
recommends to local circles everywhere the 
holding of local conventions at carefully selec- 
ted centers for the purpose of discussing sub- 
jects of interest to Chautauquans, and develop- 
ing plans for the spread of the organization and 
increased efficiency in Chautauqua work. 


Resolved, That this convention with a view 
to the extention and consolidation of Chautau- 
qua work in cities, towns, and other large cen- 
ters of population, urge the importance of im- 
mediate steps being taken to form Chautauqua 
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unions in every locality where two or more cir- 
cles exist. 

Resolved, That the attention of public school 
teachers be called to the important distinction 
between the slow and careful study of a book 
along the lines of the student, and an easy, 
continuous, and enjoyable reading which be- 
comes rest from the more exhaustive work of 
the teacher in the school, and that the C.L.S.C. 
gives scope for such reading. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this conven- 
tion such an extension of university work in 
Canada as within the last few years has taken 
place in Great Britain and the United States, 
would greatly promote the educational advance- 
ment of the masses and improve the position of 
the universities themselves. 


A large and influential public meeting was held 
in the evening in St. James Square Presbyterian 
Church, opened and closed by the Chautauqua 
vesper service, inwhich the congregation heartily 
joined. It was presided over by the President 
of the Canadian C. L. S.C., the Rev. John 
McEwen, and addressed by the Hon. R. Har- 
court, Provincial Treasurer, on ‘‘ Chautauqua 
and the Nation,” followed by Bishop Vincent 
on “ Chautauquaand the Church.” This closed 
a day of great interest, and, we believe, of good 
sowing for C. L. S.C. work in Canada. The 
Chancellor was at his best and Canadians ex- 
tend their heartfelt thanks to him and to the 
Parent Chautauqua for the help received. We 
are endeavoring to ‘‘ Keep Our Heavenly Father 
in the midst.” 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


THE organization of the New York State Chau- 
tauqua Convention was perfected October 25 


in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Three score 
Chautauqua circles in various parts of the state 
were represented. A constitution was adopted 
setting forth the object of the convention to be 
to extend the Chautauqua system of education 
in the state. The name adopted was ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua Convention of the State of New York.’’ 
The following officers were elected: President, 
George E. Vincent, of Buffalo ; Vice-presidents, 
the Rev. Drs. R. S. Pardington, of Brooklyn, and 
B. B. Tyler, of New York ; Secretary, Miss Kate 
F. Kimball. It was decided to hold annual 
meetings. 

Ernest P. Brooks presented the report of the 
Extersion Committee, which proposed that a 
local extension committee be formed in every 
town and city, to agitate Chautauqua. The or- 
ganization of city unions was also urged in dis- 
tricts having five or more local circles. 
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Addresses were made by Miss C. E. Coffin, 
upon ‘‘Chautauqua, and the Field and Shop,”’ 
and by the Rev. O. J. Cowles, upon ‘‘Chautau- 
qua and the Individual.” 

At the evening session Chancellor Vincent 
made an address upon ‘‘Chautauqua and the 
Church,’’ showing how the two should work to- 
gether for the elevation of humanity. He 
pointed out the ways the church should aid in 
broadening knowledge andin bringing the best 
things in literature, art, music, and science with- 
in the reach of all. He said that he believed 
the Chautauqua idea in education was supple- 
mentary to and in line with the college idea. 
It afforded the college graduate an opportunity 
to secure a broad survey of the field of learning 
which he had cultivated. It also spread abroad 
knowledge and culture so that it caused more 
young people to enter college. 


NEW YORK CHAUTAUQUA UNION. 

A CHAUTAUQUA UNION has been formed in 
New York City. The circles represented are the 
Garfield, Laurel, Irving, Agassiz, Emerson, En- 
deavor, Unique, and West Harlem. The follow- 
ing lectures will be given during the season of 
1890-91 at the Church of Disciples, by the 
Union : the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., “Reading 
Human Nature’’; Col. Geo. W. Bain, ‘‘ The 
Golden Gate, or the Age and Land in which we 
Live”; the Rev. Wm. Lloyd, ‘‘ Wordsworth’’; 
Criterion Concert Co.; the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, 
D.D., ‘‘Books and Reading’’; the Rev. Frederick 
D. Power, D.D., ‘‘ Blockheads.”” A member- 
ship ticket secures free admission to all lectures 
and meetings of the Union, and costs but $1.00 
per year; fifty cents to registered Chautauquans. 
Address all communications to Frank M. Curtis, 
corresponding secretary, 2107 7th Avenue, New 
York. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—A large and promising circle has 
been organized among the members of the Sec- 
ond Advent Christian Church in Saccarappa. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Two new circles are re- 
ported from this state, one in South Boston and 
one in Springfield. 

NEw YorK.—Five young ladies in the 
Cc. L. S. C. office at Buffalo have organized as 
the ‘‘Look Up”’ Circle. This name was con- 
sidered the most appropriate that could be 
found, owing to the constant ‘‘looking up’’ by 
members of this circle, of lost fellow-Chautau- 
quans who unfortunately forget where they live, 
what class they belong to, and sometimes even 
their names, when addressing the office. An- 
other new circle just started in Buffalo and con- 


nected with Wells Street Church, has Miss 
Kimball for president.——A new circle made 
up “chiefly of ministers and school teachers” is 
warming the literary atmosphere of Cold 
Spring.——A circle of about twenty members 
has just begun work in Waverly.—The circle 
at Mt. Vernon has been reorganized with sev- 


eral new members.—New circles are in ope- 
ration at Freeport, Java, Alexander, and in 
Brooklyn.—Two new circles are reported from 


New York City, one in the West 34th St. Re- 
formed Church. 

NEw JERSEY.— Between twenty and thirty re- 
cruits have been mustered in from Flemington. 
——Englewood has a flourishing new circle 
called ‘‘The Palisades Circle.”,——A circle of 
about twenty-five regular members and fifty as- 
sociate members has been formed at Upper 
Montclair.—— Quinton, Elwood, and Little Sil- 
ver also have new circles. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“‘ Blanks,” ‘‘ blanks,” and 
yet ‘‘more blanks ’”’ is the’cry from many places 
throughout this state. Among other seekers of 
thorough and immediate information upon 
C. L. S. C. matters, are new circles at Susque- 
hanna, Forest House, Turtle Creek, Kinzua, 
Dickerson Run, and Bethlehem.——A new circle 
is reported from North East. 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—A new circle of 
about thirty members has been organized in 
Washington. 

TExas.—The ‘‘Lone Star’’ state is by no 
means ‘‘so lonely as it used to be.’”?” The Chau- 
tauqua movement is spreading very encourag- 
ingly in this commonwealth. The latest news 
tells of a literary society at Midlothian recently 
metamorphosed into a Chautauqua reading cir- 
cle, and of a new circle organized at Decatur. 

OxHIO.—A graduate of ’89 has been stirring 
up Chautauqua enthusiasm at Ironton. A local 
circle has been established.——A club of ten has 
begun work at Newark.—Twelve new mem- 
bers are reported from Cambridge.——Two 
gentlemen at Wadsworth have joined the Class 
of ’94 and meet once a week to read together. 
—A circle of twenty-five members who are 
‘full of questions’? has been formed at Plain 
City.——New circles are reported from Camden 
and Bellaire. 

INDIANA.—‘“‘ More light’’ is the encouraging 
cry from a large circle just formed at Elwood. 
—A post-graduate circle recently organized 
at Spencer is doing special work in English his- 
tory and literature. ——A new circle of thirteen 
members at Martinsville is the outgrowth of one 
enthusiast’s labor. 

ILLINOIS.—A new circle started in southwest 
Chicago with sixteen members writes for 





























































blanks and leaflets for ‘‘a dozen more.’’—— 
About thirty young people in Austin have 
organized a local circlee——New circles are 
under way in Genoa, Prophetstown, and Kan- 
kakee. 

MICHIGAN.—The saying that “‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun’”’ would hardly find credence 
these days in the general office of the C.L.S.C., 
where reports from new circles, and yet other 
new circles, are constantly received. Michigan 
does her share to keepthe ball rolling. Twelve 
new members are reported from Manton.— 
Kalamazoo has a new circle.——Yale writes for 
circulars.——A club of twenty has begun work 
at Dowagiac. 

WISCONSIN.—A new circle of about twenty 
persons has set up its standard in Port Wash- 
ington. 

MINNESOTA.—A circle of fifteen has been or- 
ganized at Cloquet.——A class of twelve, with a 
prospect of more, has been started at Fairfax. 
Five of the Class of ’90 at this place will take 
up the Post-Graduate course. 

Iowa.—The Acorn C. L. S.C. of Oakland has 
just been planted. Ten active members have 
promised to water it, and as many again are ex- 
pected to help in promoting its growth. A vig- 
orous Chautauqua oak is the prospect in this 
neighborhood.——A promising circle has been 
started at Prairie City, and another in East Des 
Moines. 

MIssouRI.—A new circle of fifteen members 
in Lexington has adopted the name ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies,’ out of compliment to the author, Mr. 
Habberton, president of the Class of ’94. Imi- 
tators of ‘‘Helen’s Babies” will doubtless be 
heard from very often.—A new circle is re- 
ported from Kirksville. 

Kansas.—The Rose Circle is a new club in 
Topeka. ——A new circleat Leavenworth writes 
for more blanks, having already a larger mem- 
bership than was anticipated.——One Chau- 
tauquan at Ellinwood has made up a class of 
seven with a prospect of several additions. 

COLORADO.—A circle of twenty-five or thirty 
members has been organized in Lamar.—— 
Corona Chapel, Pueblo, has a new local circle. 
——A new club has been started in Denver. 

UTAH.—The organization of a strong, wide- 
awake circle is reported from Salt Lake City. 

IDAHO.—A small circle has been formed in 
Challis, 

OrREGON.—A ‘Class of ’94’’ has been or- 
ganized at North Yam Hill. 

NEvVADA.—New circles have been organized 
at Reno, Wadsworth, and Lovelock. 

CALIFORNIA.—A new circle is reported from 
Los Angeles. 
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~ REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 


InpIA.—The president of the Oriental Circle 
sends an interesting account of the summer 
gathering of Chautauquans at her home in 
Naini Tal, among the mountains. About thirty 
members, all busy workers and representing 
various mission interests, were present. Three 
of these had already completed the four years’ 
course, graduating with ’90. Two others wore 
the distinctive badge of those who have passed 
through the Golden Gate. The program opened 
with the recitation of Chautauqua mottoes, and 
was pleasantly interspersed with Chautauqua 
songs. 

CANADA.—The circle at Paris, Ontario, has 
been reorganized for ’90-91, with about twenty- 
four enthusiastic members. The prescribed 
course of reading for the year is spoken of with 
the highest praise. The leaders are planning 
for a local convention of all the Chautauquans 
in the surrounding towns and villages. 

MAINE.—The Skidompha Club at Damaris- 
cotta began the season of ’90-91 with the bright- 
est of prospects. The application of several 
new persons for membership was the first mat- 
ter for serious consideration, as this circle is 
supposed to be limited in membership to twenty- 
five but finds it difficult to keep within bounds. 
The Skidompha Club is the owner of an ex- 
cellent library now numbering more than five 
hundred volumes, all desirable works and many 
of them expensive editions. 

ConneEcTICUT.—The Eridanus Circle at Meri- 
den has had at least one never-to be-forgotten 
meeting if we are to judge from the dainty 
souvenir that commemorates the occasion. This 
is a booklet containing ‘Original Responses 
to the Chautauqua Roll-Call,’’ many of which are 
bright and and ingenious. Witness the follow- 
ing: 

I’ve woo’d the muse from morn ’till night, 
I’ve woo’d her, too, most all night long, 
To bring from darkness into light, 

Some words of wisdom or of song— 

Six lines, no more, is what's required 

And yet, with these, I’ve made you “red. 


From the brain of mighty Vincent, 
From the brain of him now Bishop, 
Sprang the thought so philanthropic,— 
Thought that took in ice and tropic, 
Ofa movement grand and fertile, 

Of the great Chautauqua Circle. 

As upon the ‘‘ Gitchee Guinee,”’ 

As upon the “ Big-Sea-Water,”’ 

Looked this mighty man of fiber, 
Looked he out upon the water, 

Circles saw he on its surface, 

By a stone thrown on the surface ; 

Fast his thoughts flew as they widen, 
Faster yet than circles widen, 
Until all had chance for learning, 
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All who had not college learning ; 
Sister, mother, older brothers, 

Now had equal chance with others, 
To behold the hidden treasure 
Which before belonged to leisure 

Or to those who had the money, 
Time or youth and plenteous money. 

NEw YorRK.—The several local circles of 
Rochester have taken up the work of the year 
with increased interest. Present indications 
forecast a most prosperous season. The Vin- 
cent Circle is in the front rank. The Mosaics 
reorganized witha full membership. The Lewis 
Miller, Seventh Ward, and the Riverside cir- 
cles have each enrolled several new members. 
The Polenagnian Circle began work in September 
with most of the old members and several recruits. 

An unusual interest is being manifested in 
Chautauqua work at Syracuse. The indications 
are that this city will be represented by several 
hundred members of the Class of ’94. Sev- 
eral new circles are being formed, and those al- 
ready organized have greatly increased num- 
bers. An effort is being made to have a series 
of lectures this winter by local speakers, under 
the auspices of a joint committee from all the 
circles. The West End Circle also has arranged 
to have a number of lectures upon the course. 
The Chautauqua University Extension move- 
ment is finding warm supporters among Chau- 
tauquans here. It is said that several hundred 
persons in the city will identify themselves 
with the movement.—The West End circle has 
agreed to furnish the Class of ’93 with a banner 
to be hung on the wall at Chautauqua. It is 
hoped to make it the finest banner ever seen at 
Chautauqua. It will be adorned with the acorn, 
the emblem of the Class of ’93. The circle in 
the Park Avenue M. E. Church, New York City, 
elected new officers October 1.——The Colum- 
bia Circle of Brooklyn began the new year with 
the brightest of prospects. Twenty members were 
present at the first meeting and as many more 
are expected to take an active part in the 
work.——The Winchell Circle of Malone holds 
regular meetings. 

NEw JERSEY.—The circle at Metuchen is arous- 
ing great interest in home-reading and self- 
education by its vigorous and enthusiastic meth- 
ods of Chautauqua work. This circle now hasa 
membership of fifty, having doubled its number 
during the last year. This year, by the first of 
October, its machinery was all in motion and earn- 
est study had begun.—tThe first meeting of 
the Golden Rod Circle of Dover found a goodly 
number of representatives of the national flower 
gathered together for literary conference. These 
Golden Rods have no intention of fading before 
the storms of winter, but hope always to remain 
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‘strong golden rods upon which others may 
lean for support.”——The circle at Dunellen 
helda public session the first of October. ——The 
Central Circle of Bridgeton has thirty members, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A C. L. S. C. Reunion was 
heldat Canton the first of October. The parlors 
of the Presbyterian Church were thrown open 
for the gathering and the program included an 
address of welcome, an address entitled ‘‘The 
Class of ’94,”’ a poem, and toasts. The names 
of the local C. L. S. C. graduates in the various 
classes were printed on the programs and madea 
good showing, from 1882 to tke present time.-—— 
At Titusville the ’94’s are well organized and 
the Pierians are reading for Seals. Several 
prominent men are members of the local circle 
and the interest is growing.——The circle at 
Roaring Spring is enlarging its membership and 
planning the establishment of a second circle in 
a neighboring town.—tThe Vincent Circle of 
Altoona holds meetings semi-monthly and has 
a flourishing membership.—tThe circle at Read- 
ing reports a growing organization.—The circle 
at Buckingham has a widening boundary.— 
The circle at Girardville has resumed its studies. 

GrEorGIA.—The president of the circle at 
Dahlonega writes: ‘‘Interest in the Chautau- 
qua movement is on the increase here and I 
think we shail have several additions to our lo- 
cal circle this year. All the old students are 
eager for the newwork. Weare more and more 
in love with the system every day.”’ 

KENTUCKY. — The Knowledge Seekers of 
Louisville are still convinced that ‘‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing” and are drinking 
deep as well as drawing others to the Chautau- 
qua “ Pierian Spring.” 

Ou10.—Renewed interest and a large increase 
in membership are reported from the circle at 
Marion. One hour of each meeting is devoted 
to the lesson and the remainder of the time given 
to a musical and literary program. The mem- 
bers of ’94 in this circle bear the honorable title 
of ‘‘Helen’s Babies’ and hope to prove worthy 
name-sakes of these renowned infants.——The 
circle at Archbold has four new members.— 
The Eureka Circle of Delphos has reorganized 
with the usual membership, and a promise of 
growth.—tThe Central Circle of Columbus has 
a new corps of officers. 

ILLINOIS.—The Evanston Chautauqua Circle 
has taken up a new plan of work this year, 
which provides for a Chautauqua meeting of 
some sort every Monday evening. The spacious 
parlors of the First Methodist Church are used 
for the meetings and are usually well filled. 
At the first session in October a timely paper 
was read telling ‘‘ Why I Ama Chautauquan,” 
































































giving among other reasons “the broadening 
interest and warm sympathy established be- 
tween myself and two young daughters at 
the high school. ... Now the mother loved not 
less but appreciated more keenly and drew nearer 
her girls, because we were three students to- 
gether.” At a later meeting a delightful and 
instructive lecture was given by Prof. C. W. 
Pearson of Northwestern University, subject 
“King Alfred and the Anglo-Saxons.” In its 
regular work the circle follows the plan out- 
lined in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the “ Chautau- 
qua Hand-Book.”~—The Outlook Circle of 
Chicago reports great interest in the new books 
for the English year. A large number of new 
members has been enrolled. This circle has the 
regular program for each meeting printed on 
postal cards and sent to all members several 
days before the meeting.——The circles at 
Ashton and Elgin have been reorganized. 

MICHIGAN.—Thirty new enrollment blanks 
are required this year by the circle at Howard 
City. 

WISCONSIN.—A Post-Graduate Circle at Madi- 
son is pursuing its second year of read- 
ing——The Oak Park Circle at Eau Claire had 
an average attendance of twenty-five last 
year, and expected an increase in number this 
year. Avery successful course of lectures was 
given last winter under the auspices of 
this club——The circle at Neillsville is 
nearly twice as large as Jast year and two new 
circles in the town are comtemplated. 

Iowa.—The circle at Spencer has thirteen 
members.——The Alden circle at Perry has re- 
sumed the readings. Three members of this 
circle graduated with ’go. 

MissourI.—Programs from the St. Louis 
Graduate Circle present among others the fol- 
lowing interesting subjects: ‘Translation of 
the Scriptures in 1536”; ‘‘Short History of the 
Knights of St. John ’’; ‘‘ Death of Henry VIII”; 
and biographical sketches of various English 
notables. ——The Central Circle of St. Louis re- 
organized in September with ten new members, 
making a total of twenty-four. The four grad- 
nates of ’90 have decided to remain with the 
circle another year and do the regular readings. 
This circle has a ‘“‘critic box’’ wherein criti- 
cisms are deposited to be read at the close of 
meetings. 

Kansas.—Chautauqua flowers are blooming 
radiantly in ‘‘The Garden of the West,’”’ the 
winds of winter to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The several circles in Topeka are branch- 
ing up into clearer knowledge and breathtng 
eagerly the atmosphere of study. At a recent 
meeting of the Adams Circle a thoughtful ad- 
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dress was given by one of the members, treat- 
ing ofthe early development of the English 
Constitution and pointing out the differences 
between the constitution of England and that 
of the United States. Another speaker, a lawyer, 
gave an interesting talk on English law. At 
the next meeting the roll-call was answered by 
examples of common blunders in the use of 
English, with their correction. 

The Ninde Circle reports the early enroll- 
ment of nearly allits old members, a dozen or 
more fresh recruits and general enthusiasm. 
The first thought in every mind appeared to be 
‘“‘more time for the readings.’’ A full and 
characteristic program greeted the first weekly 
gathering of these Chautauquans. 

The Galaxy Seal Class of this city is com- 
posed of twenty ladies, young and old, who are 
studying for seals in the course of English His- 
tory and Literature. The meetings are held 
weekly and are devoted alternately to literature 
and history. 

NEBRASKA.—The president of the Seward 
St. Circle in Omaha evidently knows how to 
‘“‘boom ”’ his undertakings. In addition to the 
usual expedients for promulgating the Chau- 
tauqua idea, about the middle of September he 
had a circular letter printed in the Weekly 
Bulletin of the Seward St. M. E. Church call- 
ing attention to the readings in a forcible man- 
ner. Among other things he said: 

Left alone, the hunan mind will grow rank and wild, 
ignorant and superstitious, a local news column for all 
the meaunesses and frailties of its neighbors, a home of 
morbid imaginations ; supplied with food from the store- 
houses of the great and good it becomes a regulated force, 
a mine of information, a source of happiness to its owner, 
a blessing to the world. 

MONTANA.—The Independent Circle at Cot- 
tonwood has been reorganized with the same 
corps of officers as directed its proceedings last 
year. The motto “Study to be what you wish 
to seem” is the especial inspiration of this 
circle. 

WASHINGTON. — The Burwell Chautauqua 
Circle of Seattle meets every Monday evening 
at Mrs. Burwell’s home, and is now in its fourth 
year. About twenty-five is the average member- 
ship. Two other circles are in successful opera- 
tion in this city. 

NEvADA.—This appreciative word comes from 
the Prometheus Circle at Austin: ‘‘The Pro- 
metheans are unanimously agreed that the 
Cc. L. S.C. movement is the grandest literary 
effort of either ancient or modern times, because 
it is not confined to the limits of a few selected 
studies, comprehensible only to the scholarly, 
but renders its elevating influence possible for 
all, by its well-defined universality.” 


; 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES IN 1548. 

T was Christmas Eve. The great hall of 
Hatfield House gleamed with the light of 
many candles that flashed upon the sconce and 
armor and polished floor. Holly and mistle- 
toe, rosemary and bay, and all the decorations of 
an old-time English Christmas were tastefully 
arranged. A burst of laughter ran through the 
hall, as through the ample door-way and down 
the broad stair, trooped the motley train of the 

Lord of Misrule to open the Christmas revels. 

A fierce and ferocious-looking fellow was 
he, with great green mustache and ogre-like 
face. His dress was a gorgeous parti-colored 
jerkin and half-hose, slouch boots, and 
steeple hat. His long staff topped with a fool’s 
head, cap and bells, rang loudly on the floor, 
as preceded by his diminutive but pompous 
page, he led his train around and around the 
great hall, lustily singing the chorus: 

Like prince and king he leads the ring, 
Right merrily we go. Sing hey-trix, trim-go-trix, 
Under the mistletoe ! 

A menagerie let loose or the most dyspeptic 
after dinner dreams, could not be more bewil- 
dering than was this motley train of the Lord of 
Misrule. Giants and dwarfs, dragons and grif- 
fins, hobby-horses and goblins, Robin Hood and 
the Grand Turk, bears and boars and fantastic 
animals that never had a name, boys and girls, 
men and women in every imaginable costume and 
device—around and around the hall they went, 
still ringing out the chorus: 

Sing hey-trix, trim-go-trix, 
Under the mistletoe ! 

Then standing in the center of his court, the 
Lord of Misrule bade his herald declare that 
from Christmas Eve to Twelfth Night he was 
Lord Supreme; that, with his magic art, he 
transformed all there into children, and charged 
them on their fealty to act only assuch. “I 
absolve them from all wisdom,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
bid them be just wise enough to make fools of 
themselves, and do decree that none shall sit 
apart in pride, and eke in self-sufficiency to 
laugh at others.”’ And then the fun commenced. 

The young Elizabeth seated at her holly- 
trimmed virginal—that great-great-grandfather 
of the piano of to-day,—she whose rare skill has 
come down to us, would, when wearied with her 
‘‘pranks and japes,’’ ‘‘tap through’? some 
fitting Christmas carol or that older lay of the 
yule-tide ‘‘ Mumming.”’ 


To shorten winter sadness see where the folks with 
gladness 
Disguised, are all a-coming, right wantonly a-mumming, 
- ! 
Whilst youthful sports are lasting, to Gadhia Gan oe 
fasting ; 
With revels and with wassails make grief and care our 
vassals, Fa-la ! 
The yule-log had been noisily dragged in “to 
the firing,’ and the big sparks raced up the 
wide chimney, the boar’s head and the tankard 
of sack, the great Christmas candle and the 
Christmas pie, were escorted around the room 
to the flourish of trumpets and welcoming 
shouts; the Lord of Misrule, with a wave of his 
staff, was about to give the order for all to un- 
mask when suddenly there appeared in the cir- 
cle anew character—a great green dragon, as 
fierce and ferocious as well could be, from his 
pasteboard jaws to his curling canvas tail. The 
green dragon of Wantley! Terrified urchins 
backed hastily away from his horrible jaws, and 
the Lord of Misrule gave a sudden and visible 
start. The dragon himself scarce waiting for 
the surprise to subside, waved his paw for 
silence, and said in a hollow, pasteboardy voice : 
‘“‘Once on a time there lived a king, who 
though but a boy, did, by God’s grace, in talent, 
industry, perseverance, and knowledge, surpass 
both his own years and the belief of men. And 
because he was good and gentle alike and con- 
ditioned beyond the measure of his years, he 
was the greater prey tothe wicked wiles of trait- 
orous men. And one such, high in the king’s 
court, thought to work him ill; and to carry 
out his ends did wantonly awaken seditious and 
rebellious intent even among the king’s kith 
and kin whom he traitorously sought to wed,— 
his royal and younger sister,—nay, start not, 
my lady’sgrace!” exclaimed the dragon quickly, 
as Elizabeth turned upon him a look of sudden 
and haughty surprise. ‘‘ Allis known! And this 
is the ending of my wondrous tale. My Lord 
Seymour of Sudleye is this day taken for high 
treason and haled to the tower. They of your 
own household are held as accomplice to the 
Lord Admiral’s wicked intent, and you, Lady 
Elizabeth Tudor, are by order of the council to 
be restrained in prison wards in this your man- 
or of Hatfield until such a time as the king’s 
majesty and his honorable council shall decide. 
This on your allegiance !”’ 
Lady Elizabeth rose to her feet flushed with 
anger. 
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“Ts this a fable or the posy of a ring, Sir 
Dragon?” she said sharply. ‘‘Do you come to 
try or tempt me, or is this perchance but some 
part of my Lord Misrule’s yule-tide mumming? 
’S blood, sir; only cravens sneak behind masks 
to strike and threaten. Have off your disguise 
if ye be a true man ; or, by my words as Princess 
of England, he shall bitterly rue the day who 
dares to befool the daughter of Henry Tudor!”’ 

“ As you will then, my lady,” said the dragon. 
‘Do you doubt me now?” and tearing off his 
pasteboard wrapping, he stood disclosed before 
them all, the grim Sir Robert Trywhitt, chief 
examiner of the Lord Protector’s council. 
“Move not at your peril. Master Feodary, 
bid your varlets stand totheir arms.’’ And ata 
word from Master Avery Mitchell, late Lord of 
Misrule, there flashed from beneath the cloaks 
of certain tall figures on the circle’s edge, the 
halberds of the guards. The surprise was com- 
plete. The Lady Elizabeth was a prisoner in 
her own manor house, and the yule-tide revels 
had reached a sudden and sorry ending.” *— 
Abridged from E. S. Brook's “ Elizabeth of 
Tudor.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ASTRONOMY. 

THE visitor to Salisbury Plain sees around 
him a lonely waste, utterly barren except for a 
few recently planted trees, and otherwise as 
desolate as it could have been when Hengist 
and Horsa landed in Britain; for its monotony 
is still unbroken except by the funeral mounds 
of ancient chiefs, which dot it toits horizon, and 
contrast strangely with the crowded life and 
fertile soil which everywhere surround its bor- 
ders. In the midst of this loneliness rise the 
rude, enormous monoliths of Stonehenge,— 
circles of gray stones, which seem as old as time, 
and were there, as we now are told, the temple 
of a people which had already passed away, and 
whose worship was forgotten, when our Saxon 
forefathers first saw the place. 

In the center of the inner circle is a stone 
which is believed once to have been the altar ; 
while beyond the outmost ring, quite away to 
the northeast upon the open plain, still stands 
asolitary stone, set up there evidently with 
some special object by the same unknown 
builders. Seen under ordinary circumstances, 
it is difficult todivine its connection with the 
others; but we are told that once in each year, 
upon the morning of the longest day, the level 
shadow of this distant, isolated stone is pro- 
jected at sunrise to the very center ofthe ancient 
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sanctuary, and falls just upon the altar. The 
primitive man who devised this was both as- 
tronomer and priest, for he not only adored the 
risen god whose first beams brought him light 
and warmth, but he could mark its place, and 
though utterly ignorant of its nature, had evi- 
dently learned enough of its motions to embody 
his simple astronomical knowledge in a record 
so exact and so enduring that though his very 
memory has gone, common men are still inter- 
ested in it; for, as I learned when viewing the 
scene, people are accustomed to come from all 
the surrounding country, and pass in this deso- 
late spot the short night preceding the longest 
day of the year, to see the shadow touch the 
altar at the moment of sunrise. 

Most great national observatories, like Green- 
wich or Washington, are the perfected develop- 
ment of that kind of astronomy of which the 
builders of Stonehenge represent the infancy. 
At Greenwich the moon has been observed with 
scarcely an intermission for one hundred and 
fifty years, but we should mistake greatly did 
we suppose that it was for the purpose of seeing 
what it was made of, or of making discoveries 
in it. This immense mass of Greenwich obser- 
vations is for quite another purpose,—for the 
very practical purpose of forming the lunar 
tables, which, by means of the moon’s place 
among the stars, will tell the navigator in dis- 
tant oceans where he is, and conduct the fleets 
of England safely home. 

In the observatory at Washington one may 
see a wonderfully exact instrument, in which 
circles of brass have replaced circles of stone, 
all so bolted between massive piers that the sun 
can be observed by it but once daily, as it 
crosses the meridian. This instrument is the 
completed attainment along that long line of 
progress in one direction, of which the solitary 
stone at Stonehenge marks the initial step,—the 
attainment, that is, purely of precision of 
measurement. Both aim at the common end, 
not of learning what the sun is made of, but of 
where it will be at a certain moment; for the 
prime object of astronomy, until very lately in- 
deed, has still been to say where any heavenly 
body is, and not what it is. 

But within a comparatively few years a new 
branch of astronomy has arisen, which studies 
sun, moon, and stars for what they are in them- 
selves, and in relation to ourselves. Its study 
of the sun, beginning with its external features, 
led to the further inquiry as to what it was 
made of, and then to finding the unexpected 
relations which it bore to the earth and our own 
daily lives on it, the conclusion being that, in 
a physical sense, it made us and re-creates us, 
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as it were, daily, and that the knowledge of the 
intimate ties which unite man with it brings 
results of the most practical and important kind, 
which a generation ago were unguessed at.*— 
By Samuel Pierpont Langley. 


TOA MISSAL OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
MIssAL of the Gothic age, 
Missal with the blazoned page, 
Whence, O missal, hither come, 
From what dim scriptortum ? 


Whose the name that wrought thee thus, 
Ambrose or Theophilus, 

Bending, through the waving light, 
O’er thy vellum scraped and white ; 


Weaving twixt thy rubric lines 

Sprays and leaves and quaint designs ; 
Setting round thy border scrolled 
Buds of purple and of gold ? 


Ah !—a wondering brotherhood, 
Doubtless, round that artist stood, 
Strewing o’er his careful ways 
Little choruses of praise ; 


Glad when his deft hand would paint 
Strife of Sathanas and saint, 

Or in secret coign entwist 

Jest of cloister humorist. 


Well the worker earned his wage, 
Bending o’er the blazoned page ! 
Tired the hand and tired the wit 
Ere the final Explicit / 


Not as ours the books of old— 

Things that steam can stamp and fold ; 
Not as ours the books of yore— 

Rows of type, and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a Book, 

Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last ; 


Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves ; 
Something from the worker lent ; 
Something mute—but eloquent! 
—Austin Dobson. 


*The New Astronomy. Boston: Ticknor and Company. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF ENGLISH. 

WE shall never, I suppose, have leisure 
enough to call an asylum for the insane any- 
thing else than an insane asylum; and when a 
seller of crockery pays so much a word for his 
advertisement, no thrifty son of Jonathan can 
expect him to ask for an assistant in earthen- 
ware when “earthenware assistant”’ will do as 
well. The fondness for titles which is an es- 
sential characteristic of republican simplicity 
will probably constrain us always to speak of 
ex-Third Assistant United States Inspector and 
Sealer of Weights and Measures Smith, and of 
Mrs. ex-Thirteenth Secretary of Legation at 
Timbuctoo Jones. These are minor eccentrici- 
ties of diction, which we must, I suppose, ac- 
cept philosophically in the speech and writings 
of others. But there are other brutalities which 
cannot so easily be pardoned, and with which 
conversation and correspondence literally teem— 
“that high,” ‘those kind,” ‘‘largest of any,” 
“the man whom he thought was dead,” ‘to 
quietly go,” ‘“‘to look badly.”” And instead of 
correcting, the newspaper press in many cases 
cultivates these errors. 

I take up the burden of prophecy, also, 
against the incursion of slang words and phrases. 
A few years ago an illiterate criminal, testifying 
in court, through sheer ignorance used the verb 
‘‘combine”’ as a noun, meaning a combination 
or conspiracy. Forthwith it was taken into 
general use; at first with quotation marks or an 
accent of contempt, but afterward, as now, in 
good faith and with nothing to indicate its ille- 
gitimate origin. Scoresof similar instances 
might readily be cited. Almost every sensa- 
tional lawsuit, political campaign, athletic con- 
test, or other notable event, furnishes new ad- 
ditions. False words are coined, true words are 
perverted from their proper functions, and the 
Slang Dictionary is merged into the standard 
vocabulary of the language. The jargon of yes- 
terday is sound speech to-day and will be classic 
to-morrow. Iwill not dispute the fact that 
many of these slang expressions are useful and 
even necessary in the circumstances of their or- 
igin. At the card-table, ‘riding for a fall,” and 
‘‘coming a cropper,” “‘ flied out,’’ and “‘ lining 
a three-bagger,’’ or a ‘‘homer ’”’ on the baseball 
ground, “‘lobbying’’ in Congress, ‘‘ boycotting’’ 
in Ireland or other scenes of social revolt, and 
‘*bottle-holder ” and ‘throwing up the sponge” 
in the prize-ring may be permitted. But is there 
any possible excuse for using them elsewhere? 
And if they be used elsewhere, what becomes of 
the rule—which we were taught was im perative— 
that the terms of one art must not be used to 
describe another? If it be wrong to speak of 
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alliteration in sculpture, or of chiar-oscuro in 
poetry, it can scarcely be right to say that a 
politician is riding for a fall, or that an aspirant 
to social distinction has thrown up the sponge. 
It is no justification of this practice to urge that 
many words whose standing is now unchal- 
lenged had their origin inslang. Because there 
are already words cf base origin in our vocab- 
ulary, shall we henceforth welcome to it all 
applicants without regard to legitimacy of birth ? 

That there must be new creations is not to be 
denied. The thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns, and the expression of 
those thoughts requires an ampler vocabulary 
year by year. But such creations should not be 
made by freakish chance, but by established 
law, and above all by the laws of need and of 
merit. Words should not be made for nothing. 
A vocabulary rich in synonyms may well be the 
pride of a literary people; but when one has 
reached the size of ours to-day, it is time to halt 
and to decree that there shall be no new words 
made unless to do work that cannot possibly be 
done by the old ones. Then let the new words 
that are called for by the law of need be formed 
and adopted under the law of merit. 

Many errors are apologized for on this ground, 
that in off-hand conversation and hurried letter- 
writing and news-geporting it is impossible to 
observe a scrupulous nicety of diction, and that, 
if our meaning be clear, colloquial slipsin gram- 
mar are quite pardonable. Would such pardon 
be extended to faults in other matters? Would 
the business-man who writes and talks too hur- 
riedly to observe the rules of grammar excuse 
his clerk for reckoning accounts too hurriedly 
to observe the rules of arithmetic? Or if in 
off-hand conversation some one should speak 
of London as the capital of China, or should de- 
clare that water is composed of nitrogen and 
carbon, and should habitually say such things, 
would the plea of colloquial slips secure his 
pardon? Surely not; yet why not, if that plea 
be deemed sufficient in the case of faulty gram- 
mar? Certainly grammar is far simpler, more 
quickly learned, and more easily remembered 
than arithmetic, geography, or chemistry, and 
an error in it is therefore really less excusable 
than in one of them.—Z xchange. 


THE QUEEN OF THE YEAR. 
WHEN suns are low and nights are long, 
And winds bring wild alarms, 
Through the darkness comes the queen ofthe year 
In all her peerless charms ; 
December, fair and holly-crowned 
With the Christ child in her arms. 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 
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THE MAID OF DOMREMY, 

Wuat is to be thought of her? What is 
to be thought of the poor shepherd girl from 
the hills and forests of Lorraine, that—like 
the Hebrew shepherd boy from the hills of 
Judza—rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of 
the safety, out of the religious inspiration, 
rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in 
the van of armies and to the more perilous 
station at the right hand of kings? 

The Hebrew boy inaugurated his patriotic 
mission by an act, by a victorious ac/, such as no 
man could deny. But so did the girl of Lor- 
raine, if we read her story as was read by those 
who saw her nearest. Adverse armies bore wit- 
ness to the boy as no pretender ; but so they did 
to the gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all 
who saw them /rom a station of good-will, both 
were found true and loyal to any promises in- 
volved in their first acts. Enemies it was that 
made the difference between their subsequent 
fortunes. The boy rose to a splendor and a 
noonday prosperity, both personal and public, 
that rang through the records of his people and 
became a by-word among his posterity for a 
thousand years, until the scepter was departing 
fromJudah. The poor, forsaken girl, on the con- 
trary, drank not herself from the cup of rest which 
she had secured for France. She never sang 
together with the songs that rose in her native 
Domrémy, as echoes to the departing steps of 
invaders. She mingled not in the festal dances 
at Vaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture the 
redemption of France. No! for her voice was 
then silent: no! for her feet were dust. 

Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl! whom, 
from earliest youth, ever I believed in as full of 
truth and self-sacrifice, this was among the 
strongest pledges of ¢hy truth, that never once— 
no, not fora moment of weakness—didst thou 
revel in the vision of coronets and honor from 
man. Coronets for thee! Ono! Honors, if 
they come when all is over, are for those that 
share thy blood. Daughter of Domrémy, when 
the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt 
be sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call her, 
King of France, but she will not hear thee! 
Cite her by thy apparitors to come and receive 
a robe of honor, but she will be found en con- 
tumace. When the thunders of universal France 
shall proclaim the grandeur of the poor shep- 
herd girl that gave up all for her country, thy 
ear, young shepherd girl, will have been deaf 
for five centuries. 

To suffer and to do, that was thy portion in 
this life; that was thy destiny ; and not fora 
moment was it hidden from thyself. Life thou 
saidst, is short: and the sleep which is in the 
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grave is long! Let meuse that life so transitory, 
for the glory of those heavenly dreams destined 
to comfort the sleep which is so long. 

This pure creature—pure from every suspicion 
of even a visionary self-interest, never once did 
this holy child, as regarded herself, relax her 
belief in the darkness that was traveling to meet 
her. She might not prefigure the very manner 
of her death ; she saw not in vision, perhaps, 
the aerial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the 
spectators without end, on every road pouring 
into Rouen as to a coronation, the surging 
smoke, the volleying flames, the hostile faces all 
around, the pitying eye that lurked but here 
and there, until nature and imperishable truth 
broke loose from artificial restraints ;—these 
might not be apparent through the mists of the 
hurrying future. But the voice that called her 
to death, ‘haz she heard forever. 

Great was the throne of France even in those 
days, and great was he that sat upon it : but well 
Joanna knew that not the throne, nor he that 
sat upon it, was for fev; but, on the contrary, 
that she was tor ‘hem ; not she by them, but 
they by her, should rise from the dust. Gor- 
geous were the lilies of France, and for cent- 
uries had the privilege to spread their beauty 
over land and sea, until in another century, the 
wrath of God and man combined to wither them ; 
but well Joanna knew, early at Domrémy she 
had read that bitter truth, that the lilies of 
France would decorate no garland for her. 
Flower nor bud, bell nor blossom, would ever 
bloom for her.—De Quincey. 


TO PROFESSOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
COMMEMORATING HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR. 

[A Greek in art—a boy in vivacity—a genius in versatility. 
With staff and plaidie the most striking personality in 
Great Britain.]} 

DAME Nature, communing with Coila one day, 
Remarked, in a social, neighborly way, 

That she had been kept rather busy of late 
Attending to poets and matters of state ;— 


That Robbie had closed up the century well, 
And Byron and Scott would hold out for a spell: 
She was therefore inclined totake a vacation, 
And, on her return, to startle the nation ;— 


Would visit, forsooth, Asia Minor and Greece, 
And lay out a plan for her great master-piece. 
So she wandered unseen fora time among men, 
Returning about Eighteen Hundred and Ten. 


Then straightway to Coila her way she betook, 
And found herensconced in a bright,cozy nook, 
With swift-winged words her tale she began :-— 
I’ve found the essentials for making a man; 


The proper proportion of genius and art— 
Love, humor and pathos, mind, body and heart 
With habiliments too that are fit for a king, 
Or better, for genuine princes that sing. 


I met the nine muses who gave me a piece, — 
A delicate web of the old Golden Fleece, 

Which they bade me te take far overthe wave 
To bright sunny lands where magnolias wave; 


To a fountain of youth, Ponce de Leon by name, 

And I wandered for months without finding the 
same : 

The woes of Ulysses were nothing to mine, 

But I stayed by the Fleece as I promised the 
Nine: 


Till there in a wilderness, silent and vast, 

In aclear sparkling pool the token was cast; 
And, lo, as I gazed, the Fleece took the form 
Of a mantle well-woven for sunshine or storm; 


Be it Jason or Stuart, ‘‘ Midlothian ”’ still 

Is the brand of this Greek-Scotch-American 
twill ; 

And, Coila, the laddie will never grow old 

Whose heart is enwrapped in this wondrous 
fold. 


From the east to the west, from the old to the 
new, 

From Helicon dry to Columbia’s dew 

I have wandered at will ; this staffin my hand 

Was found in the groves of fair Florida’s land; 


Amid pines that embosom de Funiak Spring, 
Where poplar and laurel the poets outsing, 

Where children of Scotia in happiness dwell, 
By a fountain as sacred as St. Ronan’s Well; 


In gardens of lotus with sunshine so clear 

That the centuries glide without noting the 
year: 

So, Coila, adieu; I go with the morn, 

Guard plaidie and staff for the genius unborn; 


It may be a month, or it may be a day, 
Look well totheinfant that’s coming this way; 
And, also remember, this mantle of joy 
Will keep its possessor forever a boy. 

— Wallace Bruce. 


A GLIMPSE OF CHAUCER, 


It is good to retreat now and then beyond 
earshot of the introspective confidences of 
modern literature and to lose ourselves+in the 
gracious worldliness of Chaucer. Here was 4 
healthy and hearty man, so genuine that he 
need not ask whether he were genuine or no, so 
sincere as quite to forget his own sincerity, so 
truly pious that he could be happy in the best 
world that God chose to make, so humane that 
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he loved even the foibles of hiskind. Here wasa 
truly epic poet without knowing it, who did not 
waste time in considering whether his age were 
good or bad, but quietly taking it for granted as 
the best that ever was or could be for Aim, has 
left us such a picture of contemporary life as no 
man ever painted. ‘“‘A perpetual fountain of 
good sense,” Dryden calls him, yes, and of good 
humor, too, and wholesome thought. He was 
one of those rare authors whom if we had met 
him under a porch in a shower we should have 
preferred to the rain. He could be happy 
with a crust and spring-water, and could see the 
shadow of his benign face in a flagon of Gascon 
wine without fancying Death sitting opposite to 
cry Supernaculum ! when he had drained it. He 
could look to God without abjectness and on 
man without contempt. The pupil of manifold 
experience,—scholar, courtier, soldier, ambas- 
sador, who had known poverty as a housemate 
and been the companion of princes,—his was 
one of those happy temperaments that could 
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equally enjoy both halves of culture,—the world 
of books and the world of men. 

Unto this day it doth mine herté boote, 

That I have had my world as in my time! 

The portrait of Chaucer which we owe to the 
loving regret of his disciple Occleve, confirms 
the judgment of him which we make from his 
works. It is, I think, more engaging than that 
of any other poet. The downcast eyes, half sly, 
half meditative, the sensuous mouth, the broad 
brow drooping with weight of thought, and yet 
with an inexpugnable youth shining out of it as 
from the morning forehead of a boy, are all 
noticeable, and rot less so their harmony of 
placidtenderness. We are struck, too, with the 
smoothness of the face as of one who thought 
easily, whose phrase flowed naturally, and who 
had never puckered his brow over an unmanage- 
able verse.*—/James Russell Lowell. 





» Literary Essays. VolumelIII. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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THE CHRISTMAS OUTPUT. 

‘What shall we buy for Christ- 
mas?’’ It is a national question. 
All those sensible people who 
answer ‘‘books’’ will find a world of beauty to 
choose from. Fine new editions of old favorites 
claim our first attention. Here the friends we 
have become well acquainted with in cheap 
cloth or paper dress, villainously printed per- 
haps, and without an ornament to emphasize 
their good points, appear clad in garments fit for 
their high degree and richly decorated with 
photogravures and etchings. Here, for example, 
is Hiawatha,* in make-up so characteristic, so 
rich in suggestions, and so in harmony with the 
text that the old poem is doubled in its mean- 
ing and in its fascination. The buckskin cover, 
the marginal illustrations—there are fully 400 of 
them covering almost every implement men- 
tioned in the poem, and including numbers of 
Indian heads—the fine photogravures from 
sketches by Frederic Remington, the splendid 
steel portrait of Longfellow, make a volume 
which is a great deal more than a fine “ parlor- 
table’? book. It is one to study, to linger over, 


Fine Illustrated 
Books. 





*The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. With illustrations from designs by Frederic 
Remington. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. Price, $6.00. 





to love. ——Hawthorne’s ‘‘Our Old Home’* 
comes out in two volumes of exquisite taste. 
The text has been annotated by parallel passages 
from his note book, not very numerous, to be 
sure, or of great value to the original, but still 
interesting. Thirty photogravures of English 
views which figure in the text, enrich the book. 
The binding, in dull red silk and gold, is original 
and beautiful. Altogether it is one of the choicest 
of the holiday publications. ——George Sand’s 
idyllic story, ‘*The Haunted Pool,’’+ is a choice 
selection for the maker of fine books. The edi- 
tion before us is all that could be desired. The 
translating is admirably done, and the etchings, 
which illustrate the work, interpret its pastoral, 
simple life with sympathetic faithfulness. — 
An excellent copy of the elegant edition of 
‘‘Marble Faun’’ which the Houghton-Miffiin 
Company sent out last year has been made for 
‘Jane Eyre.’’{ To be sure the text does not 
offer the same inducement for illustration, and 
what it does give has not been used to very good 





*Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. In two 
volumes. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price. $4.00. 

tThe Haunted Pool. 
Sand. By Frank Hunter Potter. 
Mead & Company. Price, $5.00. 

}Jane Eyre. By Chariotte Bronté. In two volumes. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell and Co. Price, $5.00. 


From the French of George 
New York: Dodd, 
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advantage, but in binding, in the useful device 
of separable cloth cover, and in the convenient 
case, the copy is faithful.——aA pleasantly sym- 
pathetic essay on ‘‘Our New England,’’* by 
Hamilton Mabie, is the pretext for gathering 
into book form a number of choice photo- 
gravures of New England scenes. These pict- 
ures are really beautiful, though a few of them 
have been encumbered with over-elaborate 
remarques.——Out-door-life gives the motive to 
‘‘Summerland,’’t also a finely printed collection 
of summer sketches in the style of the popular 
“‘Nature’s Hallelujah,’’ and ‘‘One Year’s 
Sketch Book.” It will occur to the practical 
mind that there is a good deal of blank paper to 
the amount of print, but as the paper is very 
elegant and the sketches delicate and attractive, 
the criticism will not spoil the volume at all for 
those who want for Christmas a collection of 
dainty pictures———This torrent of Holiday 
books of various ‘size, character, and interest, 
calls to mind the famous ‘‘ Ballade of Prose and 
Rhyme” by Austin Dobson, wherein he says : 

When the roads are heavy with mire and rut, 

In November fogs, in December snows, 

When the north wind howls and the doors are shut, 

There is place and enough for the pains of prose. 
The rest of the ballad would need revision to 
suit the present case, but doubtless if the author 


should see the many charming poems and merry 
jingles in verse that throng the reviewer of 
Christmas books for 1890, he would no longer 
relegate to spring his 

—hey ! for the ripple of laughing rhyme ! 
but would recognize at once the especial fitness 
of this refrain to Yule-tide songs and celebra- 


tion. Indeed one of his own songs comes to 
prove him in the wrong, for in the hands of an 
appreciative publisher and artist “(The Sun 
Dial’’t becomes an admirable Christmas book 
The poem is fruitful for the artist in its charac- 
ters, in its situations, and in its English set- 
ting, and Mr. Edwardshas made good use of his 
opportunities. The ‘‘dainty beauty,’ the lady 
‘*dove-eyed, dove-robed,’’ with ‘‘inner beauty 
shining from her face,’’ the ‘‘soldier gallant,” are 
people worth knowing and to make one dream 
longer than ever over the suggestion of happy 
love, and of woe, in the poem.——One of the 
most appropriate and entertaining, if not one of 


*Our New England. Her nature described by Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie and some of her familiar scenes illus- 
trated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $4.00. 

¢+Summerland. By Margaret MacDonald Pullman. 
Boston : Lee and Sheppard. Price, $3.75. 

} The Sun Dial. By Austin Dobson. Illustrated by 
George Wharton Edwards. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. Price, $7.50. 
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the most attractive of the holiday publications is 
“‘Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story.’’* 
Beecher, Abbott, Dickens, Auerbach, Lew Wal- 
lace, and Nathan Warren contribute the stories, 
while the songs come from a hundred and more 
throats, and are accompanied by the music, 
The book is rather poor in illustrations, but in 
every other particular it is a fine piece of com- 
pilation.——‘“‘English Poems,’’f illustrated with 
etchings by M, M. Taylor, is a pretty volume, 
containing poems by Cowper, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Shelley, and others.— “Out 
of Doors with Tennyson,” { edited by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, is a large quarto, with illu- 
minated cover, and contains some of Tenny- 
son’s best word pictures of English rural life. 
——‘‘The Poets’ Year,’’|| edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams, presents choice selections appropriate 
to the different seasons, from many of the best 
poets of nature, including Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Whittier, Lowell, Browning, Wordsworth. 
The book has more than a hundred illustra- 
tions.——It is quite beyond the comprehension 
why such ponderous, blundering versifying as 
M. B. M. Toland’s ‘“‘ Tis4yac of the Yosemite’? 
should have the attention it gets from illustra- 
tor and publisher. The book is exquisite in 
every feature save the poem. The legend which 
furnishes the theme is beautiful enough to in- 
spire the pen of the veriest hack, one would 
think, but the treatment it receives here dis- 
torts it so that it is scarcely recognizable. The 
book is worth owning, however, for the sake of 
its illustrations and make-up.—tThe brilliant 
and perfect coloring of the many illustrations 
in the ‘‘Golden Flower’ are worthy the sub- 
ject they celebrate—the Chrysanthemum. Some 
sixteen of the finest varieties have been litho- 
graphed from water color studies of great skill 
and delicacy and gathered into a luxurious 


*Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story. Selected by J. 
P. McCaskey. New York : Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

tEnglish Poems. Illustrated with etchings by M. M. Tay- 
lor. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. Price, $2.50. 

t Out of Doors with Tennyson. Edited by Elbridge S. 
Brooks. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $2.50. 

| The Poets’ Year. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $6.00. 

2Tisdyac of the Yosemite. By M. B. M. Toland. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $2.50. 

{ The Golden Flower. Collected, arranged, and embel- 
lished by F. Schuyler Mathews. Price,$10.—The Spirit of 
the Pine. By Esther B.Tiffany. Illustrated by Wm. S. Tif- 
fany. Price, $1.00.——Summer Thoughts for Yule Tide. 
By 8S. Elgar Benet. Illustrated by Louis K. Harlow. 
Price, $1.00.——The Winds of the Seasons. By Frauk T. 
Robinson. Illustrated by Louis K. Harlow. Price, $1.25. 
—The Story of a Dory. By Edward Everett Hale. Illus- 
trated by F. Schuyler Mathews. Price, $1.00. L. Prang 
& Co., Boston. 
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volume accompanied by verses from many of our 
leading poets, and embellished by all the orna- 
mentation that a sympathetic and skillful artist 
could devise. The work, to a lover of the 
chrysanthemum, of fine books, in fact to any- 
body with eyes and ears, isa delight which can- 
not lose its freshness. The publishers of the 
‘““Golden Flower” have a large variety of these 
fine art books in all sizes and styles and prices. 
Their cards and novelties this year are as fine 
asever. Especially attractive are the fine art 
pictures, one of the prettiest of which is Miss 
Waugh’s ‘‘Playing School.’ ——A pleasing 
novelty book is Miss Jerome’s ‘‘ From an Old 
Love Letter.’’* Scriptural sentences furnish 
the texts, for each of which an illuminated 
border has been prepared in the old style. 


The latest novel on the Southern 
question and a strong one is 
“Nicholas Blood, Candidate.’’+ Mr. Henry 
writes from the standpoint of a Northerner 
whose fine theories about educating and culti- 
vating the colored race are in the violent recoil 
caused by actual contact with the lowest class 
of the south—if not of the earth—the negro of 
the southern city slums, ignorant, sensual, in- 
dolent. He has portrayed their life with a 


New Fiction. 


fidelity to the revolting truth which fortunately 
his artistic sense has saved him from carrying too 
far. His conclusions are the result possible from 
existing conditions in the south, indeed they 
are the only result—it there were not counter- 
balancing forces at work, another side to the 


picture. Dramatically the book is much supe- 
rior for considering but the one side of the 
Southern question. It will have the more in- 
fluence, too, on its readers. It will be worth the 
more to the North, whose great weakness on 
the Southern question is in overlooking the 
Nicholas Blood side. The style is highly pol- 
ished ; in places perhaps a little too plainly 
Victor Hugoesque, but not painfully so. The 
dialect is good, the interest sustained. The 
delicate suggestion of a love tale which is spun 
through it, is a fine relief to its dark pages. 

We know of no story with larger possibilities 
for doing good than John Habberton’s ‘‘ All he 
Knew.’’{ Its hero is a weak and vicious man 
whose crimes have brought him to the peniten- 
tiary. There he is taught of Christ. All he 
learns is that there is a Friend who will help 


* From an Old Love Letter. By Irene A. Jerome. 
ton: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.00. 

t Nicholas Blood, Candidate. By Arthur Henry. New 
York ; Oliver Dodd. Judge Building. Price, 75 cents. 

{All he Knew. AStory. By John Habberton. Mead- 
ville, Penn’a: Flood and Vincent. Price, $1.00. 
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him to do right. He accepts the truth. Right- 
living through Jesus Christ is all he knows, but 
that knowled ge simply and faithfully practiced 
isa power strong enough to reconstruct the 
Christian ideas of a whole community, to 
awaken the hypocrite and convince the infidel. 
There is nothing strained or overdrawn about 
the effects of Sam Kimper’s religion. It is the 
natural outcome of genuine Christian living. 

Margaret Deland in “‘ Sidney ’’* has advanced 
considerably beyond ‘‘John Ward Preacher.’’ 
In dramatic effect, in pathos, in close study of 
human nature, in style and finish the later book 
is superior. To handle the thought in which 
the story finds its impulse, that life ends in death, 
and hence that love, which must end in sorrow, 
is a wrong to one’s self and to others, demands a 
large knowledge of sorrow and of spiritual strug- 
gle. This Mrs. Deland has and she draws 
Major Lee, who has accepted this theory of life, 
with firmness and tenderness. Sidney, beauti- 
ful, self-centered, and calm, is led in a story 
both true and tragic from this fatalism into a 
large conception of what she calls the meaning 
of life. There are several scenes of marvelous 
power, in her experience. The accompanying 
characters are a most entertaining set of people, 
especially Mrs. Paul, with her habit of put- 
ting the worst construction on every thing 
and her instant recognition of cleverness equal or 
superior to her own, and poor little-souled Miss 
Sally, who weeps when her lover throws herover 
and yet who feels half relieved because she can 
go about her old ways without being called on 
for ‘‘ emotions.”’ 

As a picture ot New York colonial life from 
1757 through the Revolution, ‘‘ In the Valley ’’+ 
isadmirable. The French, Dutch, and English, 
of the Mohawk Valley, the adventures and ex- 
posures of the fur trader, the stately social life 
in New York, the failure at Quebec in 1775, the 
awful slaughter by the French Indians in the 
Valley, are portrayed accurately and yet in a 
flowing, easy style which shows a complete 
mastery of the material—a virtue which we wish 
writers of historical romances could be made 
oftener to appreciate. The language, too, has a 
touch of quaintness which helps the reader to 
transport himself into Dutch New York. Asa 
story, ‘‘In the Valley’’ is not so satisfactory. 
The hero is tame—even for a Dutchman—and 
the sympathy of the reader goes to the last with 
the dashing young Englishman, in spite of his 
temper, his wine, and his Toryism. 


*Sidney. By Margaret Deland. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 

tIn the Valley. By Harold Frederic. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
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There is no subject for interpretation by pen 
or brush which so baffles the artist as the Christ. 
There is none which has produced more dis- 
appointing results. Mrs. Phelps Ward’s ‘‘Come 
Forth,’’* a story of Lazarus aud Christ is not an 
exception. It is a fresh and strong story, well 
written, ingenious in plot, careful in description, 
but the Christ is nothing more than a pure and 
magnetic personality, a powerful, mysterious 
conjurer. Like the gods inthe old plays, he 
comes in on his elevated stage at the nick of 
time to savethe situation. Hedoes not bow the 
reader’s head in worship nor hush his heart in 
awe and love. Lazarus, to be sure, is intended 
to be the central character. It is Ais story, but 
the Nazarene is, perforce, the all engrossing 
theme. He does all that is done, and it is the 
emphasis put on his doing instead of his being 
which it seems to us makes the study so inade- 
quate. Baruch is, because of his utter unselfish- 
ness, a more impressive character than the Christ. 


The attractive appearance of the 
Poetry. new volume of ‘“ Poems,’’+ by 
Edna Dean Proctor, is a fitting 
preparation for the charm of the verse within. 
Between dainty green and gold covers we find 
a goodly company of subjects, narrative, his- 


torical, patriotic, devotional,—poems of thought 
and feeling, love and friendship. The language 
is admirably adapted to the theme, and several 
of the poems are exceptionally fine. ‘‘ Born of 
the Spirit’ is exquisite. 

‘‘The Inverted Torch’’{ is a poem inspired 
by the change and mystery of death. The in- 
verted torch, with its ‘‘lovely flower of light ”’ 
ever seeking to rise again, is taken as the sign 
that though the ‘‘Kindler of the spark of life 
divine’’ doth ‘“‘depress’’ the flame, he will not 
‘speed it into nothingness,’’ 

But out of nether gloom wilt reinspire, 

And homeward lift the keen empyreal fire! 
The poem suggests a thorough and sympathetic 
appreciation of Tennyson’s master-piece, “‘In 
Memoriam,”’ and appeals rather to the intellect 
than to the heart. 

The poem ‘“‘Agathon”’ in this volume|| is re- 
markable for high thought and impassioned 
~*Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert 
D. Ward. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

+Poems. By Edna Dean Proctor. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 

} The Inverted Torch. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

| The North Shore Watch, and Other Poems. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 


language. Agathon is a young Greek poet with 
noblest impulses, who dreams of ideal Love, 
but feels 

—the deep change which doth infect all things. 


Eros, the god of Desire, leads him to see that 


Love giveth not his flame to rosy cheeks, 
Nor to the oratory of bright eyes 
Yields his commission up. 
But where the spirit within doth live insphered, 
In noble thoughts, fair actions, and kind words, 
He is enthroned. 
The prophecy is beautiful of ‘‘ Another Way,”’ 
Not o’er thy married peaks, dear Mount of Joy, 
but following ‘‘ Love himself,’”’? who 
Shall wear mortality beneath these stars, 
And, journeying, the Way of Sorrow show. 
Perhaps the finest single passage is this : 
I do remember ’twas on such a night 
As spreads this silver silence on the earth 
On the sea-cape I watched the brooding wave ; 
Only the moon my meditation shared, 
Nor any sound save of the voiceful deep 
Among the white crags of my solitude ; 
I saw its loveliness and sighed to see ; 
And stretching out my palms to the bright air, 
“Wherefore art thou so beautiful, my life?’ 
I cried; and knew in heaven a subtle change, 
Celestial fading, and the pale approach 
Of morning in the east ; and all my thoughts 
Fled thence, as from the gray dawn fied the stars. 


For Boysand Christmas books for boys and 

— girls are in greater abundance 
than ever this year, and on the whole reach a 
high standard of excellence. Among the best 
of them we recognize an old friend in a new 
dress—a new, fine edition of ‘‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days.”* It is the sixth edition of 
this favorite work which has done so much in 
spreading the good influences of Rugby under 
Dr. Arnold’s rule. The fine paper, clear type, 
fair illustrations, and neat covers, are as pleasing 
to the eye as the contents of the volume are to 
the mind.—Just what the general reader wants 
to know about famous people he is sure to find 
out concerning those about whom Mrs. Bolton 
writes her satisfactory sketches. The salient 
points in the life of each one are told witha 
charming directness of style, and in a pleasing, im- 
pressive manner. In the two new volumest ready 
for the present season, a good portrait ot the per- 
son accompanies each sketch.——Another book 
which for the past few years has been a good 
companion for boys, also appears in a hand- 
some new holiday costume, ‘The American 


*Tom Brown’s School Days. By Thomas Hughes. 
+ Famous English Authors of the Nineteenth Century. 
tFamous European Artists. By Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price of the last two, 
each, $1.50. 
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Boy’s Handy Book.”* Some new matter has 
been added, giving descriptions how to make 
birch-bark and dug-out canoes ; so that now it 
seems as if there was nothing left in the line of 
sports, amusements, and games, and how to get 
ready for them, which it does not fully tell.—— 
What the former book does for boys is done for 
their sisters by ‘‘The American Girl’s Handy 
Book.’’*+ Toteach them how to use the talent 
they have, in adding to their own comfort and 
amusements and to those of their friends, is the 
aim ofthe work. All girls will be surprised to 
learn from it on what a large scale this can be 
done, with a very small outlay of money. How 
to do things, from the little tricks and games 
suitable for the different holidays to the fur- 
nishing of rooms, is clearly and definitely told. 
—With the exciting story of a boy inventor 
and the bitter struggles through which he passed 
before success crowned his efforts, Mr. Boyesen 
imparts impressive lessons of high morality. 
“ Against Heavy Odds ”’} is an interesting book 
of Norse heroism, and one that will do all boys 
good.——A series of the most delightful tales of 
enchantment, given as the dreams which came 
to brighten the life of a lonely little boy during 
Christmas week, forms the volume of ‘“‘ Bric-a- 
Brac Stories.’’||—‘‘A Boy’s Town’’? is a capital 


book about a boy—for adults to read; they will 
find a great amount of pleasure in being thus led 
back in their mature years over the early days 


of life. But as for the boys themselves, a rapid 
glance at one after another of the solid pages, 
and a few cursory readings of these philosoph- 
ical studies, or reminiscences, of a boy’s life 
will give them much the same impression as 
would some metaphysical or pedagog- 
ical work. The numerous lively  illus- 
trations which lighten the work serve to 
make a _ sort of medley of it. —— 
Practical lessons of kindness and unselfishness 
are taught to the little ones in ‘‘ The Children of 
the Castle,’ in the bewitching lore of the en- 
chanted land over which the gentle Princess 
Forget-Me-Not reigns.—-How one boy—a 
manly, upright fellow—succeeded in making his 
way in the world, is told in ‘“‘Crowded Out O’ 
Crowfield.”’** If pluck and perseverance are not 
~*The American Boy's Handy Book. By D.C. Beard. 
Price, $2.00. {The American Girl’s Handy Book. By 
Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. Price, $2.00. fAgainst 
Heavy Odds. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Price, $1.00. 
| Bric-a-Brac Stories. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

2A Boy’s Town. By W. D. Howells. 
Harper & Brothers. 

{The Children of the Castle. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
New York: Macmillan &Co. Price, $1.25. 

**Crowded Out O’ Crowfield. By William O. Stoddard. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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always rewarded so promptly in practical life as 
is represented here, they, at least, should be; 
and it is always gratifying to have things come 
out right in story books.——‘‘ The Dominie ’’* is 
the story of a young girl who was born in India of 
English parents, who was sent to England, and 
shortly afterwards to America, and who a little 
later traveled over many parts of Europe. De- 
scriptions of the lands visited, incidents of 


‘travel, and a complicated plot in her own per- 


sonal history make up a very readable volume. 
——An imaginary story of the adventures of two 
boys who made their way across the dark conti- 
nent of Africa, is laid amid the true scenery of 
that country ; and their experiences are such as 
might have happened in real life. It isa val- 
uable work, aside from the pleasure it gives, for 
its authentic information of the land and of its 
strange inhabitants, the interest especially cen- 
tering about the curious race of dwarfs. The 
plot of the story is laid before the time of Stan- 
ley’s visit, and the book forms, for young read- 
ers,a fine introduction to the more solid work of 
that great explorer.——Mr. Trowbridge is so 
well known as a writer of fascinating stories 
that the simple announcement of a new book for 
boys from his pen is sufficient notice, for every 
body knows that it will be good. And ‘‘The 
Kelp-Gatherers ’’t crowds its way at once to the 
front ranks of his other works.——How two lit- 
tle waifs in the most abject poverty, went to 
housekeeping, and set out to make of them- 
selves ‘“‘tony gentlemen’; and how they suc- 
ceeded in their attempt, is told in a bright little 
story called ‘‘Pards.’’|| It is remarkable for 
its naturalness, its droll humor, and deep 
pathos. ——‘‘The Marvellous Country’ con- 
tains a full account of that wonderful part of the 
United States known as Arizona. The descrip- 
tion and history of place and people afford the 
author ample opportunity for filling his pages 
with wild, picturesque, thrilling, amusing, 
and pathetic scenes. The complete history 
of the Apache tribe of Indians is given.—— 
A talking raven, and a small Moorish boy with 
the strength of a powerful giant, perform won- 
ders enough to satisfy the most extravagant de- 
mands of any lover of the marvelous. {No child 
could ask to be more thoroughly amazed and 


*The Dominie. By Sarah H. Bradford. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. 
Price, $1.00. 

t The Lion City of Africa. By Willis Boyd Allen. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $2.25. 

~The Kelp-Gatherers. By J. T. Trowbridge. Price, 
$1.00. |Pards. By Effie W. Merriman. Price, $1.00, 2The 
Marvellous Country. By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
Price, $200. {Little Giant Boab. By Ingersoll Lock- 
wood. Boston: Lee andShepard. Price, $2.00. : 
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entranced than the reading of “Little Giant 
Boab”’ will cause him to be.——Boys who love 
adventures and travels—and what healthy boy 
does not ?—will find in Jules Verne’s elaborate 
and carefully prepared series of books on trav- 
elers and discoverers* a world of delight and in- 
formation. They are exhaustive but never dull, 
accurate but never heavy.—tThe boys will find 
‘* The Silver Caves ’’} a charming story, notwith- 
standing the few disagreeable suggestions of 
“preaching.’’ The incidents of the story are 
grouped around three young miners, and show in 
avery interesting and unobtrusive manner the 
importance of education and of perseverance in 
even the enterprise of mining.——‘‘ Maroussia, a 





*Famous Travels and Travelers. The Great Naviga- 
tors of the Eighteenth Century. The Great Explorers of 
the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the French of 
Jules Verne. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $2.50 per volume. 

+ The Silver Caves. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


New York: 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


HoME NeEws.—October 1. The President 
signs the McKinley Tariff bill——Congress ad- 
journs sine die. 

October 2. Official notice is given that 
Knights of Labor will no longer be employed 
by the New York Central Railroad. 

October 4. Work is begun on the tunnel 
which is to be used in the development of Ni- 
agara Falls as a power for machinery. 

October 6. President Woodruff, of the Mor- 
mon Church, issues an order forbidding plural 
marriages. 

October 7. Death of Professor John H. Hewitt, 
author and editor. 

October 13. Death of Justice Miller, Profes- 
sor Austin Phelps, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, and General W. W. Belknap, ex-Secretary 
of War. 

October 14. The Ohio Legislature meets in 
extraordinary session and receives a message 
from Governor Campbell recommending the ab- 
olition of two Cincinnati Boards. 

October 17. A decision is rendered in the 
United States Circuit Court in Topeka, which 
allows the re-opening of original-package liquor 
houses in Kansas, and in effect declares that 
the Wilson bill does not restore the power ot the 
Kansas Prohibitory law as against original pack- 
age saloons. 

October 21. The Centennial Celebration of 
Methodism in New England begins in Boston. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR OCTOBER, 1890. 


Maid of Ukraine,’’* is an account of a war of the 
republic Ukraine against the Turks. The tale 
commends itself to the reader immediately for 
its sweet simplicity of style and pureness of 
thought. The heroine is a beautiful, but very 
small child of thirteen years, who by acting upon 
every good impulse possesses a noble charac- 
ter and a marvelous sense of discrimination, 
which she uses in behalf of her country.—A 
genuine portrayal of hearty, healthful, natural 
child-life is ‘‘Four Little Bridges.”’+| Devoid of 
all sentiment, clothing no purpose or lesson, it 
is realistic to an extreme—a perfect photograph 
of the every-day existence of a typical family. 
The suppression of two or three incidents, the 
addition of a stronger motherly element, would 
not have destroyed the plan and would have 
made the work more enjoyable. 

~® Maroussia. From the French of P. J. Stahl. By Cor- 
nelia W. Cyr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


+ Four Little Bridges. By Mrs. Albert M. Harrison. 
New York: John B. Alden. 


NEWS FOR OCTOBER, 1890. 


October 26. Disastrous fire at Mobile, Ala. 
October 31. Judge Caldwell decides that the 
Iowa Prohibitory law is valid. 





FOREIGN NEws.—October 1. Death of the 
French author, Jean Baptiste Alfonse Karr. 

October 2. Fire at Sydney, N. S. W., causes 
a loss of £1,500,000. 

October 4. Death of Mrs. ‘‘General’”’ Booth 
of the Salvation Army. 

October 5. A treaty of peace is concluded be- 
tween France and the King of Dahomey. 

October 6. A deputation of Irish Nationalists 
is appointed to visit this country. 

October 9. Russia refuses to recognize the 
right of Prince Ferdinand to rule Bulgaria. 

October 10. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien for- 
feit their bail and disappear. 

October 11. A Portuguese Cabinet is an- 
nounced with General Souza as Prime Minister 
and Minister of War. 


October 12. The Socialist Congress begins 
at Halle. 
October 13. Death of Professor James E. T. 


Rogers of Oxford University. 
October 20. Death, at Trieste, ot Captain Sir 
Richard Frances Burton, traveler and explorer. 


October 25. Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon sail 
from Havre for New York. 
October 29. Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Stanley 


sail from Liverpool for America. 














